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$1000 REWARD 
For the Capture of This Man 


ONVICT 6138, escaped from the State Penitentiary; 
Name, Charles Condray; Age, 37; Height, 5 ft. 8 in. 
Weight, 141 pounds; Hair, light brown; Eyes, gray. 

Easy enough to identify him from his photograph and 
this description, you may say — but, Condray took the 
name of,"*Brown’’, dyed his hair, darkened his skin, 
grew a mustache, put on weight and walked with a stoop. 
Yet, he was captured and identified so positively that 
he knew the game was up, and returned to the peni- 
tentiary without extradition. 
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More Trained Men Needed 


The demand for trained men by governments, states, 
cities, detective agencies, corporations, and private 
bureaus is becoming greater every day. Here is a real 
opportunity for YOU. Can you imagine a more fasci- 
nating line of work than this? Often life and death 
depend upon finger print evidence--and big rewards 
go to the expert. Many experts earn regularly from 
$3,000 to $10,000 per year. 


Learn at Home in Spare Time 


And now you can learn the secrets of this science at 
home in your spare time. Any man with common 
school education and average ability can become a 
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66Q.IX years ago Perkins came here hunting 

a job. He admitted he knew little about 
the business. But he was earnest and ambitious, 
and willing to begin at the bottom and learn. 
So we took him on right then and there. 


“His progress was rapid, surprisingly so. 
We watched him from the first, because of 
the promise he gave of being the kind of man 
we must have for an important position. 


“Then we learned that he was devoting part 
of his spare time to study with the International 


Correspondence Schools. This pleased the 
President. It marked Perkins as a hustler, 
the kind who gets ahead. It helped him pro- 
gress and earn his promotion. ‘Today, we’re 
making him our new manager, at ten times 
the salary he earned when he first came here. 
And he deserves it!” 


HERE are plenty of other Perkinses 

today, winning advancement and larger 
salaries through spare-time study with the 
I. C. S. And there are always just as many 
employers, with jobs like the one Perkins pre- 
pared himself to fill, looking for men of his 
type to take them. 
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CHAPTER I. 
LOVES COMPANY.” 


“MISERY 

TH his profoundest bow, held 

+¥ in reserve for a favored few 

among the members of St. 

Andrews Club, the courtly old 

head waiter escorted Martin Dale to his 
usual table in the dining room. 

“Fine Christmas weather, sir,” he ob- 
served genially, drawing out Dale’s 
chair and handing him the luncheon 
tard. “What will you have to-day, Mr. 
Dale? Mushrooms on toast ?” 

Gustave fell silent. Gustave had tact, 
both inbred and cultivated, and he could 
see that Dale was not in a mood to re- 
ceive suggestions on this particular day. 
In fact, the listless air with which Dale 
studied the card hinted that his usually 
keen appetite had deserted him. Gus- 
fave was plainly worried. 


9 


etc. 


“Hope there’s nothing wrong, sir?” 
he murmured. 
“Nothing, 

weather.” 
The head waiter looked out the win- 
dow. Sunlight glimmered pleasantly in 
the frosty air. The day was invigorat- 
ingly crisp and clear. Gustave himself 
would have liked to join the holiday 
shoppers that thronged Fifth Avenue. 
It was ideal Christmas weather, to his 
way of thinking. He looked at Dale 
and shook his head in a troubled way. 
Dale regarded the menu with a scowl. 
It was a specially engraved holiday card, 
with neat green-and-sed borders and a 
wreath of holly embossed at the top, 
Dale eyed it with marked disapproval 
The frown on his face deepened as he 
looked up and saw the garlands and fes- 
toons that adorned the walls. Gustave 
was at a loss to understand, but he re- 


Gustave. It’s just the 
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membered that Dale had seemed just 
as depressed last year at this time, also 
the year preceding. Now that he came 
to think of it, Dale had never, as far 
back as his memory reached, seemed 
particularly cheerful at Christmas time. 
Again Gustave shook his head in a wor- 
ried and wondering manner. 

Dale dropped the card and rose. “I’ve 
changed my mind, Gustave,” he an- 
nounced. “Don’t think I’ll lunch to- 
day. Appetite a little off. Here, Gus- 
tave.” 

He took out his bill fold and selected 
a large bank note. Then he returned 
it and selected one still larger. “Buy 
a nice Christmas present for the wife, 
Gustave. Give her my compliments.” 

With that he walked away, leaving 
Gustave to stare dazedly at the numerals 
in the corner of the bill. He walked 
rapidly to the door, as if anxious to 
avoid meeting any one he knew, and 
the head waiter addressed his profuse 
thanks to an empty chair. 

“Hello, Dale!” exclaimed a cheery 
voice as Dale left the dining room. 
“Some Christmas weather, eh? But 
what—what’s the matter, old man? You 
look as though you had been to a 
funeral. That’s no way to be inthis 
season of good will and rejoicing.” 

Dale smiled wanly. “Fact is, Arm- 
strong, that I’m suffering from an over- 
dose of good will and_ rejoicing. 
Excuse me, won’t you? Have an ap- 
pointment.” 

He rushed away, unconscious of the 
perplexed stare that followed him. A 
few seconds later he was pressing a 
princely tip into the hand of the coat- 
room attendant. 

“Tha—thank you, sir stammered 
the servitor. Though accustomed to 
handsome tips from Dale, the size of the 
bill reposing in his palm staggered him. 
“And merry Christmas to you, sir!” 

Dale winced a little as he hastened 
toward the door. Just as he was about 
to step out, a page overtook him. 
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“This letter just came, sir,” an. — 
nounced the boy, extending a silver 
tray ; then he blinked in stupefaction at 
the bill that dropped into the salver, 
Dale hurried out in the midst of his con- 
fused thanks. He glanced briefly at the 
letter, guessing that it contained an invi- 
tation to some holiday function, and he 
winced once more as he saw the Red 
Cross Christmas stamp on_ the flap. 
With an indistinct mutter he thrust the 
letter into his pocket unread. 

On the sidewalk he slackened his pace, 
The holiday procession, smiling, loaded 
with bundles, good-naturedly jostling 
and pushing, swept past him unseen. 
Gorgeous displays in the show windows 
aroused not the faintest flicker of ap- 
preciation in his eyes. The holiday spirit 
that radiated out of glowing cheeks and 
sparkling eyes left Martin Dale un- 
touched. He seemed wholly unmoved 
by the festive pageant that eddied up 
and down the avenue in two undulating 
streams. 

Abstractedly he drew the letter from 
his pocket and gazed moodily at the Red 
Cross seal on the back of the envelope. 
His usually carefree face clouded and 
grew hard. There was a trace of bitter- 
ness in the slight twist and droop of the 
mouth. He gave a low laugh, a mirth- 
less, sardonic one. Memories, poignant 
and relentless, rushed upon him. They 
always did at Christmas time, but the 
little green sticker on the envelope 
seemed to invest them with an added 
touch of tragedy. Once, years ago, 4 
letter had come to him two days before 
Christmas, just as this one had. Like 
the one he was now gazing down at, it 
had been addressed in a woman’s hand, 
and there had been a Christmas seal on 
the back. Though the resemblance 
ended there, it was enough to revive 
memories that Dale had long tried 10 
uproot. , 

He remembered it distinctly, the littl 
mauve envelope with the dainty super 
scription in Madeleine Trent’s hant 
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writing that had reached him in the 
grim, gray prison a week after his in- 
carceration. He recalled how his fingers 
had trembled as he took out its contents, 
wondering whether Madeleine, like all 
the others, believed him guilty. He re- 
called, too, how very still he had sat 
on his cot after reading the few lines, 
how his whole body had grown stiff and 
cold with the freezing touch of a grief 
that was denied the relief of tears and 
sobs, and how he had laughed, hoarsely 
and bitterly, at sight of the green seal 
on the flap of the envelope. The irony 
of that little yuletide emblem had 
seemed to symbolize the whole wretched 
affair. Not that Madeleine had in- 
tended it that way, for she was incapa- 
ble of such refined cruelty. She had 
been thoughtless, perhaps ; but Dale had 
not blamed her. In view of the apparent 
conclusiveness of the evidence, he did 
not see how she could have acted other- 
wise. It had happened long ago, and 
time had soothed the sting; yet the ex- 
perience had left a scar, though Dale 
was scarcely aware of its existence ex- 
cept at this season of the year. 

With a shrug he thrust the letter into 
his pocket and moved on. He was 
ashamed of the weakness that came over 
him each time the city blossomed forth 
in Christmas trappings. Fifty-one weeks 
out of the year he was his bland and 
carefree self, a popular frequenter at 
clubs and social functions, a connoisseur 
of horseflesh and rare, contraband 
wines, a man of the world who was 
thoroughly in love with life and meant 
to make the most of it in spite of the 
shadow that once had hung over it. It 
Was only during the Christmas season 
that he realized how deeply the experi- 
ence had seared into his being, how 
fuller and richer life might have been 
but for that one dark and tragic chap- 


He hurried his steps, anxious to get 
away from the distractingly blithesome 
Procession and reach his house in the 


upper Forties, where he would soon for- 
get himself in the company of one of 
his favorite authors. A half hour at 
his piano would go further still toward 
chasing away the imps of depression. 
Dale knew how to squeeze the maximum 
of thrills out of the little things in life. 
He would not go out again until Christ- 
mas had folded her gaudy banners and 
departed. His man, Bilkins, would 
serve him his meals in his rooms. He 
might ask a friend or two over to share 
one of his few remaining bottles of 
Pontet Canet with him. At any rate, he 
would close his heart and his door 
against the merry pageantry of the sea- 
son. 

By way of emphasizing his resolution, 
he nodded vigorously, and then Fate 
stepped in and shattered his resolve. At 
that particular moment Fate was per- 
sonified by a stylishly attired woman. 
She was not exactly young, but she had 
reached that stage at which a woman’s 
loveliness is all the more alluring be- 
cause of the touch of pathos lent by the 
realization that her charms will soon be- 
gin to fade. Dale caught a fleeting 
glimpse of her face as she crossed the 
sidewalk to where a limousine was wait- 
ing. Their eyes met, and both stopped. 

“Martin!” she exclaimed. 

“Madeleine!” 

Pushed and jostled by the swirling 
procession, they stood facing each other, 
neither speaking for several seconds 
after each had impulsively called the 
other’s name. During the awkward 
pause, Dale’s keen eye made two obser- 
vations, the first of them trivial, the 
other a matter of some concern to him. 
He noticed that Madeleine’s clothes 
were showy rather than in good taste. 
The colorful trimmings on her hat, 
perched at a coquettish angle on her jet 
black hair, did not quite seem to match 
her complexion. The costliness of her 
furs was somewhat obtrusive; Dale 
could almost see a price tag dangling 
from her scarf. The question crossed 
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his mind whether Madeleine had always 
been like that and his love had blinded 
him to it in the past. 

His next observation was that she 
seemed as much out of place in the 
crowd as himself. There was distress in 
her eyes, although she was smiling at 
him; and traces of worry showed in her 
face, which the deft application of rouge 
and powder had failed to obliterate. It 
was plain to be seen that there was no 
more of the holiday spirit in Madeleine’s 
heart than in his own. Even her smile 
seemed to accentuate rather than con- 
ceal an inner grief. Dale was at once 
touched and bewildered. 

It was she who spoke first. “Nice 
Christmas weather, Martin. Been shop- 
ping ?” 

The trivial remark impressed him 
oddly, though he knew there are times 
when the lips utter words that are 
farthest from the mind. “No,” he pre- 
varicated glibly, “I was just trying to 
decide where to lunch. I’m famished.” 
He looked at her more closely. Their 
isolation from the holiday crowd, and 
the misery that lurked in the depths of 
her eyes seemed to establish a bond of 
comradery between them. “Madeleine,” 
he added, “you are coming with me.” 

She started to protest, but he had 
already taken her arm and was assisting 
her into the limousine. He gave her 
chauffeur the name of a well-known res- 
taurant, then stepped in behind her. She 
regarded him musingly as the car began 
its crawling progress along the crowded 
avenue. 

“You haven’t changed a bit,” she ob- 
served. “You were always like that— 
always headstrong and impulsive. Why 
are you taking me to lunch?” 

“Because misery loves company.” 

“Ts that the only reason?” 

Momentarily he hesitated for an an- 
swer. “Yes,” he said simply and truth- 
fully. 

His first glance of Madeleine as she 
crossed the sidewalk had been a revela- 


tion. Not until then had he realized 
that his love was dead. The fire was 
gone, although it had left a charred 
waste in its wake. His sole emotion was 
the unselfish sympathy which a man can 
feel for only a woman he has once 
loved. 

“What makes you think I am misera- 
ble?” she asked. 

His only answer was a faint smile. 

“You always gave me the feeling that 
you saw clear through me and read my 
thoughts,” she said reminiscently. “You 
are still the same, Martin.” 

His face sobered; a little sigh escaped 
him. “Not quite, Madeleine. Life 
leaves scars, even if they don’t show. I 
have managed to cover up mine pretty 
well, In this town nobody suspects that 
I once served a sentence in a Middle 
Western penitentiary. I think you are 
the only one who knows my secret.” 

“It’s safe with me, Martin. There's 
one thing I’ve often wanted to know. 
Have you forgiven me?” 

“There was never anything to for- 
give. You did only what nine hundred 
thousand, nine hundred and ninety-nine 
women out of every million would have 
done.” He spoke with a lightness that 
surprised himself. Once he had thought 
that Madeleine was the one woman ina 
million. “How long have you been in 
New York?” he added. 

“A year and a half. Strange we 
haven’t met before, isn’t it? But then 
I’ve been told that people can live in 
this town for years and years without 
ever seeing one another. I have often 
heard of you, and I have been wonder- 
ing: wi 

Her voice faltered and broke. The 
car drew up in front of a restaurant m 
the upper Forties. Dale ordered theif 
luncheon with a discernment and avidity 
that surprised even himself when he re 
membered that only half an hour ago 
the sight of a menu had filled him with 
aversion. Now and then during 
progress of the meal, while they chatted 
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on divers topics, he gave her a penetrat- 
ing glance. 

“Madeleine,” he said when they 
reached their demi-tasse, “I want you 
to tell me what the trouble is. Some- 
thing is worrying you. Out with it! 
Maybe I can help.” 

She grew suddenly confused. A pal- 
lor that clashed with her striking street 
dress and blazing diamonds spread over 
her cheeks. 

“Come, Madeleine! 
sake, you know.” 

She bent her head over her cup, giv- 
ing him a chance to study her ornate 
coiffure. For a minute or so she seemed 
to be struggling with herself. Finally 
she raised her head. Her eyes were a 
little moist. 

“I-never could keep any secrets from 
you, Martin; so I suppose there is no 
use trying to withhold this one. I am 
in trouble, Martin—terrible trouble— 
and it’s all my fault.” 

“Tell me,” he said gently. 

Her lips quivered; she sat looking 
straight into his eyes. “It has to do with 
my—my husband,” she faltered. 

Dale nodded. Her mention of her 
husband neither surprised nor shocked 
him. To the extent that he had given 
the subject any thought at all, he had 
taken it for granted that Madeleine 
would marry some time. His only feel- 
ing was a realization of the innocent 
breach of the conventions involved in 
their lunching together, 

“Go on, Madeleine.” 

_“T've been an extravagant wife, Mar- 
tin—terribly extravagant.” The words 
tame with a rush, as if she were anxious 
to get it said. “I didn’t realize till just 
recently how foolish I have been. My 
husband had a good business in Kansas. 
Turged him to move to New York. You 
se, Martin, I was ambitious for both 
of us. John hesitated at first, but I 


For old times’ 


talked him over to my point of view. 


Fog a time all went well. We would 
ve been happy and prosperous to-day 


but for my foolish extravagance. I 
thought my position as John’s wife de- 
manded I should have the best of every- 
thing. It’s a long story, Martin, and 
I’m not sure I can make you see just 
how it happened. John e 

A sob shook her voice. She gazed 
rigidly down into her cup. 

“Suppose we cut the story short and 
eliminate all the unpleasant details,” 
suggested Dale softly. “Your husband 
did something he should not have done. 
Perhaps he used money that he had no 
right to.” 

She winced at the words, but in the 
next moment she drew a sigh of relief. 
“T’m glad the truth is out,’’ she mur- 
mured brokenly. “I felt I should go 
mad if I couldn’t speak to some one 
who would understand. You do, of 
course. You always did. Now ie 

“You love your husband ?” 

She gave a slight but emphatic nod. 

He regarded her keenly. “Let me put 
you to a test, Madeleine. If you really 
love him, you ought to be willing to 
make a sacrifice for his sake. There’s 
no sacrifice that comes so hard as that 
of one’s pride. You must sacrifice your 
pride, Madeleine, and let me help you. 
I am supposed to be rich, though I de- 
serve no credit for it. It was just blind 
luck. I made a number of fortunate in- 
vestments after I came, Fast, and the 
money poured in on me like an ava- 
lanche. Won’t you accept a little Christ- 
mas present?” 

Her shoulders shook. A tear trickled 
down her cheek. “You are very good, 
Martin. I don’t deserve : 

“Stop that nonsense,” he interrupted 
sharply, reaching for the check book in 
his inside pocket. “Jf people got only 
what they deserved, a great many sup- 
posedly respectable citizens would be 
languishing in jail.” He smiled as if a 
humorous thought had suddenly struck 
him. “Name the amount, Madeleine.” 

She raised her hand in protest. “I 
can’t, Martin, and it would do no good. 
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Money wouldn’t remedy the trouble. 
There’s nothing that anybody can do. 
What’s done can’t be undone. I feel 
wretched about it, especially when I 
think that John did it on account of 
me. I wish——” 

“No remorse, please. It will not get 
us anywhere. Look here, Madeleine, 
you trust me, don’t you?” 

“Of course, Martin, but 

“Then let me help you. I want to 
know how it feels to do some real good 
for somebody at this season of the year. 
It will be a novel sensation. Besides, 
I’m a bit curious to know what kind of 
trouble it is that the almighty dollar can’t 
remedy.” 

“You're a dear, Martin, but 
Her head drooped. The flash and glit- 
ter of a diamond-studded platinum ring 
on her finger caught her eye. “I hate 
it!’ she exclaimed. “This, too”—point- 
ing to a gorgeous bar pin—‘and my 
clothes and expensive furs. I detest 
them all! I loathe myself when I think 
that John committed—theft in order to 
buy then for me. I would have sold 
them long ago, only John wouldn’t let 
me. He told me to save them for an 
emergency. I only wish that gf 

She raised her head just then, and 
Dale marveled at the startling change 
that came over her face. She paled, her 
lips curled in scorn, and her eyes fairly 
blazed. Her abrupt change from ab- 
ject contrition to this outbreak of vio- 
lent emotion perplexed him. His eyes 
followed her glance, widening a trifle as 
they rested on the individual who had 
just entered the restaurant. He knew 
the scorn on her lips and the loathing in 
her eye were meant for the newcomer. 





” 





” 








CHAPTER II. 
THE BENEVOLENT PICAROON. 
HE man who entered was of the type 
that Dale instinctively disliked on 


sight. He was short and pudgy, and 


the complacent smile that creased his 
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pursy face gave one the impression that 
it never came off. His round little eyes, 
squeezed between layers of flesh, had an 
expression which suggested that he ex- 
pected everybody to take his superiority 
for granted. The head waiter, either 
sensing a lavish tip or knowing from 
experience that one would be forthcom- 
ing, bowed him ceremoniously to a table, 

“Who is the unfortunate object of 
that murderous glance of yours?” asked 
Dale. 

“Ogden Paisley.” Her voice trem- 
bled with scorn. “He is John’s partner 
in the brokerage business. He is a—a 
monster, Martin!” 

“T’ll be hanged if he doesn’t look it! 
Felt like planting my fist in his face the 
moment | saw him. If his untimely de- 
misé would benefit you in any way, I 
should be only too glad to oblige.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t But of course 
you aren’t serious. You see, Paisley 
feared that John might be tempted to do 
something of that kind, and so he ar- 
ranged matters so that, in the event of 
his death by violence, the authorities 
would immediately receive proof that 
John misappropriated the firm’s funds.” 

“T see. But tell me the rest, and don't 
forget that a few words always went a 
long way with me when they came from 
you.” 

She sent him a grateful glance across 
the table. “John had saved quite a little 
money when he came here, and Paisley, 
who is a very plausible talker, induced 
him to go into partnership with him 
They got along very well for a time, 
though John didn’t particularly like his 
partner. He worked hard, sometimes 
till long after midnight, always schem- 
ing how he might increase his income 
and improve our prospects for the ft 
ture. Through it all I acted like 2 
thoughtless fool. I was always asking 
him for money, and John never refused. 
Oh, I see now how wrong it was, but! 
didn’t realize it then. I didn’t even 2” 
tice that John was constantly getting 
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thinner and paler. One night he came 
home and said he had something to tell 
me. He said I might as well know the 
truth, since it would probably come out 
sooner or later, anyhow. He told me he 
had been speculating. Somebody had 
given him what he called a straight tip 
on——”” 

“Suppose we skip that part,” sug- 
gested Dale, smiling grimly. “It’s an 
old, old story. Your husband lost and 
dug into the firm’s money. Paisley 
found him out, of course. What hap- 
pened then?” 

“John promised to make good, but 
Paisley wouldn’t listen. He said the 
matter had to be settled then and there. 
He gave John his choice between going 
to jail immediately or signing a confes- 
sion, and he told him he would have to 
decide in sixty seconds. John thought 
of me, as he always does, and decided in 
favor of the confession. Paisley dic- 
tated it, and John signed.” 

“But what was Paisley’s idea?” 

“That’s what John began to wonder 
as soon as he had put his name to the 
statement Paisley dictated. He kept 
wondering till last night. Then Paisley 
showed his true color. He outlined a 
scheme he had for the promotion of a 
certain stock. I didn’t quite understand 
what John told me about that part of it, 
but it seems Paisley had been looking 
for a long time for some one willing to 
go in with him on the scheme. From 
what John told me I got the idea that it 
isn’t quite honest.” 

Dale gave a knowing nod. “I think I 
see the idea, Madeleine. Paisley has a 
crooked scheme for cleaning up a large 
amount of money. He doesn’t want to 
Promote it in his own name, knowing 
that the legal authorities have strict 
ideas on the subject of financial swin- 
dies. All Paisley wants to do is sit 
back comfortably in his chair and rake 
im the money. If any one goes to jail, 
John will be the ostensible offender. He 
will be counting the days he might get 
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off for good behavior, while Paisley 
counts his profits.” 

For a little while Madeleine sat very 
still, mute suffering in her large hazel 
eyes. “And all through my fault,” she 
murmured brokenly. ‘What can | do, 
Martin? There must be something. I 
—I'd give my life to help John out of 
the difficulties I’ve brought on him.” 

Dale looked at her long and search- 
ingly. “I believe you would, Madeleine. 
Don’t take it so hard. We all have to 
learn through the blunders we make. 
You will be a true companion to john 
once this trouble is over.” 

“Then,” eagerly, “you think some- 
thing can be done?” 

“There’s a remedy for every wrong. 
There must be one in this case. Now, 
let me see. John did exactly right when 
he signed the confession rather than go 
to jail. Under the circumstances there 
was nothing else he could have done. 
Paisley had the drop on him. And of 
course Paisley will use the confession to 
induce John to fall in with his rotten 
scheme. If John refuses, Paisley will 
prosecute him.” 

“And what would you suggest, Mar- 
tin?” 

“A little skillful stalling on John’s 
part. I believe that’s the word. [or 
the present let him pretend to favor 
Paisley’s scheme. In the meantime———” 
There was a faint twitching at the cor- 
ners of Dale’s mouth. His eyes, deep 
and gray, showed a humorous twinkle. 
At this particular moment his features, 
strong and striking without being hand- 
some, would have afforded an interest- 
ing study for a student of physiognomy. 
“IT suppose it has occurred to you, 
Madeleine, that a yery neat way out of 
the difficulty would be to get John’s 
signed confession out of Paisley’s pos- 
session ?”’ 

“T’ve thought of it, and so has John, 
but it’s impossible. Nobody but Pais- 


ley himself knows where the confession 
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is kept. John says he is sure it isn’t in 
the safe at the office.” 

“Naturally not. It would be too easy 
for John to get at it there, and the con- 
fession must be worth thousands to 
Paisley. Very likely he keeps it either 
at his home or in a safe-deposit vault. 
We must get it, Madeleine.” 

“But how ?” 

Dale pondered. Presently a humor- 
ous idea seemed to occur to him. “You 
have heard of The Benevolent Picaroon, 
of course?” 

She nodded, but looked as if she did 
not quite see the connection. 

Dale’s glance drifted off into space. 
“Eccentric chap, but something of a 
genius. Fora year or more he has been 
stealing in and out of people’s houses 
like a wraith, annexing valuables worth 
millions in the aggregate, and the only 
clew he ever leaves behind him is the 
customary card announcing that his vic- 
tims can get their property back upon 
payment of ten per cent of its value to 
the Society for the Protection of Ani- 
mals. The police see red every time his 
name is mentioned. He has had so 
many laughs at their expense that they 
are quite sensitive on the subject. I 
was just thinking, Madeleine, that The 
Benevolent Picaroon is just the man to 
get the confession out of Paisley’s 
hands. If any one can do it, he can.” 

“But you don’t suppose he would go 
out of his way to accommodate us? 
Anyway, nobody knows who he is.” 

“True,” said Dale, his musing eyes 
fixed on a wreath of holly on the oppo- 
site wall. “The rascal has succeeded ad- 
mirably in keeping his identity a secret. 
I have an idea, though, that I’ve kept 
strictly to myself. I believe I could put 


my hands on him any time.” 

Dale’s eyes, with a soft twinkle in 
their depths, were still fixed on the 
wreath, so he didn’t see the wondering 
expression of Madeleine’s face. 

“What do you intend to do?” she 
asked. 
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“T might corner him and drop a hint 
or two in regard to the facts you have 
just told me. They say The Picaroon 
has a soft heart despite the unmerciful 
jokes he plays on his victims and the 
police. I am sure the idea would appeal 
to him. Just leave it to me, Madeleine. 
To-day is the twenty-third. If all goes 
well, and I can make The Picaroon see 
the thing in the proper light, I may have 
a nice Christmas present for you ina 
day or two.” 

She did not respond, and her silence 
made him lower his eyes. He started 
slightly as he saw the look of mingled 
bewilderment and suspicion in her face. 

“Martin,” she murmured, “there are 
other things they tell about The Pica- 
roon besides his having a soft heart.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Dale carelessly. 
“He is supposed to be a rich idler who 
is so hard up for thrills that on an 
average of once a week he has to tum 
burglar in order to obtain the excite- 
ment he craves. It’s probably true. 
Nobody but a wealthy man would re- 
turn with one hand what he steals with 
the other.” 

“But that isn’t all.” 

“Oh, you mean his fondness for ani- 
mals? The rogue has his likable traits, 
and that’s one of them. He isn’t doing 
any real harm, and the Society for the 
Protection of Animals can use the ten 
per cent rake-off.” 

“But even that isn’t all, Martin. | 
have heard some other things that I 
have wondered about a lot in the last 
year or so.” 

“What are they?” There was the 
faintest flicker of uneasiness in Dale's 
eyes. 

“Well, they say that once—years ag0 
—The Picaroon was unjustly convicted 
of a crime he never committed, and sent 
to prison. They say the experience ei 
bittered him against the police and the 
law, and that he is taking this method 
of avenging himself.” 


Dale laughed softly, “You mustat 















believe all you hear, Madeleine. It 
makes a good story, though. If it’s true, 
I can sympathize with the rascal. And 
if the law blunders, its blunders ought 
to be shown up, just as those of the in- 
dividual are. But, like most good sto- 
ries, this one is probably pure fabrica- 
tion.” 

“Perhaps.” There was a great deal 
of doubt in her tone. “I’ve heard still 
another thing about The Picaroon. They 
say that at the time of his unjust con- 
viction he was in love with a woman. 
She was unworthy of him, as he has 
probably realized afterward, for she de- 
serted him when he went to prison. It 
was contemptible of her, Martin.” 

Dale shrugged. “Just another pretty 
myth. People are always exercising 
their imaginations and weaving ro- 
mances around rascals like The Pica- 
roon. By the way,” and Dale looked as 
though he had just caught the trend of 
her thoughts, ‘you don’t suspect fs 

“Oh, no!” she interrupted. “I’m just 
thinking. You will admit it is a remark- 
able coincidence, Martin ?” 

“Coincidences are always remarkable, 
Madeleine.” Dale glanced at his watch. 
“If Iam to put John’s confession in 
your hands the day after to-morrow at 
the latest, I'll have to hunt up The Pica- 
roon ina hurry. Shall we go?” 

She rose. “Martin, you won't 

“Now, don’t go imagining things 
again.” Very deftly he helped her on 
with her wraps. Without a glance at 
the forgotten Paisley, they walked out 
ot the restaurant. “Fine Christmas 
Weather,” he added, filling his lungs 
with keen, frosty air. “Finest I have 
seen in years. Au revoir.” 

He watched her car till it disappeared 
from sight in the traffic jam. A whimsi- 
cal gleam showed in his eye. “Dale, old 
boy,” he mused, “you must watch your 
step. You are entirely too fond of skat- 
ing on thin ice. Madeleine suspects you, 
and so do several other people. Some 
day you will go too far, and then i 
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He chuckled softly as he stepped int 
a doorway to await Ogden Paisley’s ap- 
pearance. His dejection was gone. The 
Benevolent Picaroon knew once more 
the meaning of Christmas. 


CHAPTER III. 
AN INTERRUPTION. 


DALE did not have to wait long. 

Soon Paisley emerged from the 
restaurant, bawled an order to the driver 
of his waiting car, and the vehicle 
turned into Fifth Avenue and proceeded 
north, The thoroughfare was clogged 
with traffic, and Dale, swinging into a 
brisk pace, had no difficulty keeping the 
car in sight. After traveling a few 
blocks it stopped outside a large jewelry 
establishment, and Dale sidled up to a 
window as Paisley alighted and walked 
in. 

Dale waited a minute or two, then en- 
tered the store and with a leisurely air 
walked down one of the aisles between 
the show cases. His whole attention 
seemed fixed on the contents of the glass 
cabinets, but out of the tail of an eye 
he saw Paisley’s fur-coated figure be- 
fore one of the counters. [by mere 
chance, or so it seemed, he gradually ap- 
proached the place where the broker 
stood. 

He paused, pretending to admire a 
gorgeous necklace, but he was 
stantly watching the scene being enacted 
at the next counter. The salesman was 
showing a diamond sunburst of such 


con- 


magnificence: that even Dale’s jaded 
g J 
senses felt a thrill. 

“We received it from our Paris 


branch only last week,” he heard the 
salesman say. “A bargain, Mr. Pais- 
ley.” 

The  broker’s fingers ran 
greedily over the exquisite jewel. To 
Dale it seemed a sacrilegious touch. 
Paisley was denouncing the price as 
outrageous, but finally he took a waliet 
from his pocket and counted out a num- 


mitdey 
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ber of bills of large denominations. In 
a few minutes, with the jewel in his 
pocket, he departed from the store. 

Dale followed at a discreet distance. 
He wondered for whom the broker’s 
magnificent purchase was intended. It 
did not seem quite in character for Pais- 
ley to give such lavish Christmas pres- 
ents. As he reached the door, a voice 
broke in on his thoughts. 

“Hello, Dale.” 

Dale stopped, turned, and saw a short 
man with absurdly thin legs and a head 
that seemed top-heavy for his size. He 
repressed a frown as he recognized Cap- 
tain Summers of the detective bureau. 
The meeting was just a trifle awkward. 

“Merry Christmas, captain,’ he 
greeted, glancing furtively out on the 
sidewalk, where Paisley was just now 
getting into his car. 

“Know him?” inquired Summers, 
who had followed Dale’s stealthy glance. 

Dale shook his head. 

“His name’s Ogden Paisley,” enlight- 
ened Summers, “and he’s doing some- 
thing or other in Wall Street. I sup- 
pose he’s been buying a Christmas 
present for some baby vamp in the 
chorus. Fellows like him always fall 
for that type. What are you doing here, 
Dale?” 

“Just looking around.” 

Summers pursed his lips and gave 
Dale a shrewd glance. The two were 
friends and often lunched together, and 
on these occasions their favorite topic 
of conversation was usually the exploits 
of The Benevolent Picaroon. Dale’s 
ideas on the subject were refreshing if 
not illuminating, and the captain had 
several likable traits that made the 
friendship mutuaHy agreeable. 

“Looking around, eh?” They were 





standing in the little vestibule just in- 
side the street entrance, and the captain 
turned and let his glance travel for a 
moment over the long rows of counters. 
“Say, wouldn’t The Picaroon make some 
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haul if he should ever get a chance at 
this place?” 

“Not likely, captain.” Dale was”smil- 
ing now. He knew that Summers had 
numerous reasons for suspecting that 
The Benevolent Picaroon was none 
other than Martin Dale. He had vowed 
that same day he would unmask that 
rollicking rogue, and two or three times 
he had nearly succeeded. “The Pica- 
roon knows that a battery of automatic 
alarms would go off the moment he 
touched anything. Give him credit for 
being shrewd enough to leave a place 
like Lenorian’s alone. He knows his 
limits.” 

“I wonder,” said Summers doubt- 
fully. “Luck has been with him so long 
that he is bound to get reckless sooner 
or later. The achievement of breaking 
into a place of this size would be quite 
a feather in his cap.” 

“So it would,” said Dale thoughtfully, 
with a whimsical gleam in his eye. Then 
he shrugged as if to banish a tantalizing 
dream. “But there’s no danger, cap- 
tain. The Picaroon isn’t likely to at- 
tempt the impossible.” 

A silence fell between them. Each 
man squinted at the other as if trying 
to read his mind. Dale was curious to 
know what Summers was doing at 
Lenorian’s, and he knew that the cap- 
tain was just as anxious to know the 
real reason for his own presence there. 
He was well aware that Summers would 
not be influenced by their friendship if 
he should once catch The Picaroon “with 
the goods,” as the captain would have 
put it. His official duty aside, Summers 
had suffered so much humiliation at The 
Picaroon’s hands that he would not have 
been human if he had not harbored a 
little personal resentment. 

“Well,” said the captain finally, look 
ing Dale straight in the eyes, “some day 
this Picaroon fellow will get a bit too 
reckless, and then I'll get him.” 

“T wish you luck, captain. A persist 
ence like yours should certainly be 
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warded. I hope I may be present when 
you put the handcuffs on him. I’m sure 
it will be a dramatic scene.” 

Each man grinned. Summers looked 
at Dale as one duelist might look at an- 
other. 

“Guess I'll be on my way,” said 
Dale finally. “Want to finish a book I 
got interested in last night. Merry 
Christmas, captain.” 

“Same to you, Dale. 

They shook hands, and, though the 
clasp was both friendly and sincere, each 
gave the other a measuring look, like 
two pugilists saluting each other just be- 
fore the bout starts. Dale swung down 
the Avenue at a leisurely pace, looking 
everywhere for Paisley’s car, but it was 
not in sight. He would have liked to 
keep the broker under observation a 
while longer, but Summers’ unexpected 
appearance had made that impossible. 

Again he wondered at the captain’s 
presence at Lenorian’s. Did Summers 
really suppose that The Picaroon would 
attempt anything: so foolhardy as to rob 
an establishment whose devices against 
burglary were famous throughout the 
world? It did not seem possible, yet 
Dale could think of no other explana- 
ton, 


” 


Soon he brushed the thought aside. 
He had only forty-eight hours in which 
to act if he were to deliver the confes- 
sion to Madeleine on Christmas Day. 
He did not know where Paisley kept 
the document, and he had no time to 
waste in profitless reconnoitering. The 
paper, in all probability, was either at 
the broker’s residence or in a safe-de- 
posit vault. To search Paisley’s home 
would be a comparative simple task, so 
he would try that first. But The Pica- 
toon always worked to best advantage at 
night, so he had several hours to while 
away. 

He went home and spent the after- 
noon reading in his little library. Then 
he sat for an hour at his piano, and 
finally he went to a restaurant and or- 
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dered a substantial dinner. There was 
a vivacity in his manner and a sparkle 
in his eves that had been conspicuously 
absent before his meeting with Made- 
leine, but a certain furtiveness crept into 
his movements when he left the dining 
room. 

After a zigzagging journey he entered 
a restaurant in Chinatown which was 
owned by a slant-eyed and tight-lipped 
Oriental. Dale had once done him 2 
service, and the Chinaman had taken his 
ancestors to witness his undying grati- 
tude. In the basement of the establish- 
ment was a small room, accessible only 
to one familiar with the mechanism of 
its sliding door, and this room Dale en- 
tered after traversing se®eral long and 
winding corridors. 

He made a quick change. When he 
had finished he seemed to have aged a 
decade. He was dressed in inconspicu- 
ous gray, and his usually erect figure 
was bent and stoop-shouldered. Heavy, 
shell-rimmed spectacles dimmed the nat- 
ural brightness of his eyes. He walked 
across the floor slowly and haltingly, 
with head inclined a little, as if deep in 
thought. As he looked now he might 
have been either a scholar or a harmless 
crank. 

“T hope my friend Summers keeps a 
close watch on Lenorian’s,” he told his 
reflection ‘n the cracked mirror, and 
even the voice was different from Mar- 
tin Dale’s. It sounded plaintive and a 
trifle husky. “The more attention he 
gives Lenorian’s, the less he will give to 
me. Let me see. Eleven-thirty. About 
time to start.” 

With a little limp he walked from the 
room, emerging in a few minutes amid 
the garish lights and raucous din of 
Pell Street. Soon he was on a subway 
train speeding north. He had looked up 
Paisley’s home address in the telephone 
directory before leaving his house, and 
shortly after midnight he was standing 
on Seventicth Street, just west of 


Broadway, looking at a drab, three-story 
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building with a high, peaked roof, on the 
south side of the thoroughfare. 

“Nice, quiet, respectable neighbor- 
hood,” he mused after a glance up and 
down the dimly lighted block. “Lights 
out and everybody in bed by midnight. 
That’s as it should be. Hope Paisley’s 
conscience doesn’t keep him from sleep- 
ing soundly.” 

He edged into a doorway, waiting 
there until a private watchman had 
passed on his rounds, then crossed the 
street and disappeared in the dark base- 

nent entrance of Paisley’s house. From 

his pocket he took a little case which he 
always carried when bent on adventures 
like the present. He made a few deft 
twists and turns with one of the sharp- 
nosed tools it contained, and the iron- 
grilled basement door swung open. An- 
other door opened at his expert touch, 
and now he tiptoed up the basement 
stairs. A light burning dimly in the 
corridor showed him several doors. He 
tried the nearest one, and it opened 
readily, but the gleam of his electric 
flash light revealed nothing of interest. 
He entered another room, evidently 
Paisley’s library. Quickly he searched 
the drawers of the writing desk, but 
they contained only papers. From 
there he went to the dining room, but 
here, too, his quest was fruitless. At 
length he stole up the stairs. 

There was a door directly opposite the 
stairway. Dale stood listening for a few 
moments, then the knob turned sound- 
lessly in his hand. He closed the door 
behind him and swept the floor and 
walls with his electric torch. The room, 
suggestive of a bachelor’s den, was fur- 
nished in crude imitation of Oriental 
stvle. Smoldering incense in a curi- 
ously wrought brass burner filled the air 
with a heavy perfume. Figurantes in 
unconventional poses were distributed 
over the room, but Dale gave them 
scarcely a look. His first comprehensive 
glance had revealed something far more 
interesting. 
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It was a picture hanging on the wall 
directly above a luxurious ottoman, 
Dale was not interested in pictures at 
the present moment, but this one in- 
stantly suggested that it served a pur- 
pose that was not altogether artistic. It 
was much larger than any of the other 
pictures in the room, and it did not seem 
to harmonize with the rest of the deco- 
rations. He tilted it to one side, giving 
a gratified nod as he saw that he had 
surmised correctly. Behind the picture 
was a safe imbedded in the wall, and at 
a glance Dale recognized the make. It 
was substantial enough so far as such 
safes went, but a simple operation with 
one of the tools in his case would suffice 
to open it. 

He removed the picture and dropped 
it onto the ottoman. For fifteen min- 
utes he worked fast and noiselessly, and 
then the circular door swung open. Dale 
searched the little compartments within. 
Presently his fingers encountered a 
plush-covered case. He drew it out, and 
a faint gasp escaped him as he saw on 
the cover the little coronet that was 
Lenorian’s trade-mark. He pushed the 
small knob at the side, and the cover 
flew up. He trained the gleam of his 
electric torch on the interior, and a 
myriad flashing, quivering tints leaped 
into his eyes. 

It was the sunburst he had seen the 
broker purchase that afternoon. Doubt- 
less it was a Christmas present for one 
of Paisley’s friends, and he had in- 
trusted it t> the wall safe until he should 
be ready to deliver it. Dale made a 
rapid and reasonably accurate guess as 
to its value, and then the case disap- 
peared in his pocket. Paisley could re- 
claim it before Christmas Day by do- 
nating the customary ten per cent of its 
value to the Society for the Protection 
of Animals, so Dale was not depriving 
any one of a present. He could not 
resist the temptation of playing another 
joke on his friend Summers. 

Again he turned to the safe. The com 
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fession Madeleine’s husband had signed 
would be either there or else in a safe- 
deposit vault. If in the latter place, 
the task of gaining possession of it 
would be almost as difficult as to rob 
Lenorian’s. Dale searched the remain- 
ing compartments in the safe, and his 
face changed expression by slow de- 
grees. [Finally a mutter of disappoint- 
ment fell from his lips. With an air of 
dejection he closed the safe and replaced 
the picture. He would have to resort to 
some other method to get the confession 
out of Paisley’s hands. 

Again the little case came out of his 
pocket, and from it he removed one of 
the engraved cards which he always left 
behind him on the scenes of his exploits, 
and which always acted like a slap in the 
face of the police. The engraved lines 
read : 


I trust you will pardon my little jest and 
excuse the liberties I have taken with your 
property. It will be returned to you as soon 
as you have donated ten per cent of its value 
to The Society for the Protection of Animals. 

THE BENEVOLENT PICAROON. 


Dale placed the card on the little 
taboret beside the ottoman, and then a 
curious hesitancy came over him. 
Strange emotions stirred within him as 
his hand went to the case in his pocket. 
The sunburst was to be a Christmas 
present to some one. it did not seem 
quite right to take it away, even though 
Paisley would have an opportunity to 
ransom it. The probability that the re- 
cipient was, as Captain Summers had 
surmised, a designing and greedy siren, 
did not seem to alter matters much. A 
Christmas present, no matter for whom 
it was intended, was a sort of hallowed 
thing, though The Picaroon had never 
thought of it in that light until just now. 
He started to draw the case from his 
pocket. 

Suddenly his hand stopped. He stood 
tense, listening. A footfall sounded 
outside the door. Before he could think 
or move, the door was pushed open, 
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and he blinked his eyes at the light that 
suddenly appeared. 

“Don’t move!” said a voice, and the 
barrel of a pistol gleamed in the light. 
Behind the weapon Dale saw a pudgy 
figure arrayed in a flamboyant dressing 
gown. It was Ogden Paisley. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE WATCHFUL POLICE. 


HE interruption took Dale com- 

pletely by surprise. When it came 

his mind was hard at work on an ab- 

struse question of right and wrong, and 
so he had been caught off his guard. 

Paisley came forward cautiously, with 
pistol pointing at Dale’s chest. A grin 
of satisfaction wreathed his face, and 
his piggy eyes held a vindictive gleam. 

“Up with your hands!” he com- 
manded. 

Dale obeyed. For the moment there 
was nothing else to do. The sensation 
of seeing a pistol leveled at him was no 
novelty, and the weapon did not alarm 
him greatly. He would watch for a sign 
of relaxed alertness-on Paisley’s part, 
and then he would spring at him and 
snatch the pistol from his hand. He had 
done the same thing many times before. 
What troubled him was the thought 
that he had failed to accomplish the ob- 
ject of his errand. 

Out of the corner of an eye Paisley 
glanced at the plush-covered case pro- 
truding from Dale’s pocket. His thick 
lips twisted into a sneer. 

“Caught with the goods!” 
claimed gleefully. 

Dale, stooping a little, regarded him 
mournfully out of his spectacled eyes, 
Even if Paisley had known Martin Dale 
he would not have recognized him in his 
present get-up. He was secretly glad 
that the sunburst was in his pocket. It 
would remove any suspicion Paisley 
might have had as to the primary object 
of his visit. 

A puzzled look came into the broker’s 


he ex- 
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_eyes. “This is the first time in weeks 
that there’s been anything of value in 
my safe,” he announced. “Did you know 
about the sunburst, or did you come 
here on a chance?” 

Dale did not answer, but peered at 
Paisley with a dull stare that was cal- 
culated to throw the broker off his 
guard. Once the pistol was in his pos- 
session, Dale would have no difficulty 
making his escape before the other could 
summon the police. As was his habit, 
he had left the outer basement door open 
ona crack, and he would have no trouble 
finding his way in the dark. 

“The telephone is in the next room,” 
Paisley announced. “You are coming 
in there with me while I call the police. 
An amateur crook like you - 

He broke off abruptly, and Dale in- 
stantly flexed his muscles for quick ac- 
tion. The chance for which he had 
waited had come. Paisley had seen the 
engraved card lying on the taboret, and 
his eyes had widened in astonishment. 
Still keeping Dale covered, he came for- 
ward a few steps, his glance squinting 
down at the card. 

“The Benevolent Pica ” he be- 
gan in an incredulous tone, and then 
the exclamation ended in a gasp. With 
amazing swiftness Dale leaped, first to 
the side, then straight at the broker. 
Paisley uttered a hoarse cry of fury as 
the pistol was jerked from his hand. 

“This is better,” said The Picaroon 
quietly as he emptied the cartridge 
chambers and flung the weapon into a 
corner of the room. “It might have 
gone off by accident if you had kept 
fooling with it. I wonder if i 

He stopped and gazed narrowly at 
the broker. An idea had suddenly come 
to him. All of Paisley’s courage seemed 
to have oozed out of him when the pistol 
was snatched from his hand. The reali- 
zation that he stood face to face with 
The Benevolent Picaroon appeared to 
impress him profoundly. Dale, with his 
limping gait, came forward a few steps. 
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A film of pallor blanched Paisley’s pink 
cheeks. 

Dale studied him intently while medi- 
tating. The confession was probably 
in a safe-deposit vault, but on the other 
hand there was just a chance that Pais- 
ley carried it on his person. Dale won- 
dered if he could not force the broker 
to reveal its whereabouts if he injected 
the necessary degree of fear into him. 
Paisley was a bully when he had the ad- 
vantage, but a coward when the situa- 
tion vas reversed. He would go to any 
lengths to save his life if convinced that 
he was in actual danger. 

As Dale came a little closer, Paisley 
backed toward the wall. Already his 
rotund figure seemed to be shaking with 
fear. It would not take much action of 
a threatening nature on Dale’s part to 
bring him to the brink of collapse. Dale 
raised his hands, with fingers spread 
out, as if to wind them around the bro- 
ker’s throat. 

“What do you want?” demanded 
Paisley hoarsely. ‘You've got the sun- 
burst. Isn’t it enough?” 

A “no” was on Dale’s lips, but he held 
it back. It did not seem prudent to 
stake his project on such a slender 
chance. If he could be sure that the 
confession was in the house, he would 
not hesitate another moment, but Dale 
could not be certain. To give Paisley 
an inkling of his intentions might je- 
pardize his prospects and aggravate the 
predicament Madeleine’s husband was 
in. 

“Let’s see what else you have that 
looks interesting,” he said softly in reply 
to the broker’s question. “We will go 
into your bedroom. Make no noise, 
please.” 

Paisley glared at him, but led the way 
to his bedroom. Dale followed close 
behind, ready for action at the slightest 
sign of treachery. The first thing he 
saw was the broker’s clothes hanging 0 
a chair. 

“You will turn the pockets inside out 
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and place the contents on the bed,” he 
directed quietly. 

Paisley glared again, but there was 
something about the soft-spoken, mild- 
mannered person of The Picaroon that 
commanded obedience. In a short while 
the contents of the pockets were spread 
out on the bed. The wallet contained 
nothing but a few bills, and the other 
articles held still less interest for Dale. 
His glance traveled slowly about the 
room, but there was nothing that looked 
promising. He was about to depart 
when he noticed something peculiar 
about the broker’s behavior. Now and 
then, when he thought himself unob- 
served, he darted nervous glances about 
the room. His perturbation seemed to 
grow with every passing moment. Evi- 
dently there was something in the room 
which he was anxious Dale should not 
see. 

Dale looked at a small writing desk 
that stood at the window. “Open the 
drawers,’’ he commanded. 

“Nothing in there but a few letters,” 
said the broker, quavering. 

“You'll do as I say,” urged Dale 
gently, but the gesture that accompanied 
the softly spoken words made the bro- 
ker hasten to comply. His hands shook 
violently as he emptied the drawers, but 
Dale saw nothing but a few innocent- 
looking letters. He felt vaguely puz- 
zed. He was certain that he had not 
misinterpreted Paisley’s covert glances. 
There must be something in the room 
that the broker was extremely anxious 
to keep concealed. 

“Step back against the wall,” he told 
the broker, and again Paisley obeyed. 

Dale stepped up to the desk. There 
were only a few articles on top, and 
nothing that interested Dale. He exam- 
ined the inkwell, a quaint affair wrought 
in ivory; the commonplace blotter; and 
the other little writing implements. 
There was nothing in sight that ex- 
plained the broker’s anxiety, yet it was 
Plain that Paisley was in a state of great 
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bodily and mental tension. Great drops 
of perspiration studded his florid face, 
and now and then a shudder went 
through his stout figure. 

Dale turned from the desk and stood 
facing him for a moment. ‘What is it 
you.are so afraid I might find?” he in- 
quired. 

“Why, 
the broker. 

Dale shook his head. “I don’t be- 
lieve you, Paisley. Your actions betray 
you. I believe there are other valuables 
hidden in the house beside the sunburst. 
I regret exceedingly that I shall have to 
truss you up while I make a thorough 
search.” 

A greenish pallor suffused Paisley’s 
face. He shook violently; his teeth 
chattered. ‘“You—won'’t find anything,” 
he declared. “I tell you there’s nothing 
hidden in the house. If I had any other 
valuables, they would be in the safe. 
Why don’t you j 

He stopped, and his widening eyes 
turned to the door. It opened slowly 
and almost noiselessly. Dale drew back 
with a muttered exclamation. For a 
moment his thoughts swam in wild con- 
fusion. 

The man who was entering, with a 
grin on his face and an automatic in 
his hand, was Captain Summers. 


noth—nothing,” stammered 
g 





CHAPTER V. 
CORNERED, 


|? was a great moment in Summers’ 

life and an extremely critical one in 
The Picaroon’s. In his pocket was the 
sunburst he had taken from Paisley’s 
safe, and on the taboret in the adjoin- 
ing room lay his card. The seriousness 
of the situation was bad enough, but 
what troubled him most was the thought 
that he was failing Madeleine. He could 
face arrest and punishment stoically, 
with a shrug and a smile. He had al- 
ways known that sooner or later the law 
would take its toll. But Madeleine? He 
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had been disillusioned about her, but 
that only made her need of his aid seem 
all the greater. 

Summers came forward with a cock- 
sure air, drawing a pair of handcuffs 
from his pocket with one hand, while he 
held the pistol leveled with the other. 
A gleam of keen satisfaction shone out 
of his narrow-lidded eyes. He had 
guessed at a glance that he stood face 
to face with The Benevolent Picaroon, 
for he had seen him in a similar get-up 
on previous occasions, but as yet he had 
no proof that The Picaroon was Martin 
Dale. 

“Out with ’em!” he commanded, 
flourishing the handcuffs. ‘This time 
you won’t get away from me.” 

Dale calmly folded his arms across 
his chest. He peered at the captain as 
if wondering what the sudden interrup- 
tion meant. Paisley had been startled 
by the abrupt opening of the door, but 
he seemed to gather courage as he began 
to perceive that the intruder was an 
officer. 

“Stick ‘em out!” ordered Summers 
brusquely, coming a little closer to Dale. 
“T know your tricks, and you won’t have 
a chance to put them across this time. 
Out with your hands!” 

Dale did not move. He looked rather 
bored with the scene, and he showed no 
sign of either surrendering or attempt- 
ing flight. He had faced Summers like 
this before, with arms folded across his 
chest and a weary expression in his eyes 
while he gazed into the muzzle of the 
pistol pointed at him, and on each occa- 
sion he had managed, by a deft turn, to 
reverse the situation. He would do so 
now, though as yet he did not know how. 

“I was awakened by hearing him 
prowling around in the next room,” ex- 
plained Paisley, rapidly getting a grip 
on his nerves. “He had gotten into the 
safe. There is a sunburst in his pocket 





which I bought at Lenorian’s this after- 
noon.” 
“Caught with the goods, eh?” 


The 
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captain chuckled elatedly as he saw the 
plush-covered case sticking out of The 
Picaroons’ pocket. “I have a hunch that 
if I should scratch you up a bit you 
would show a striking resemblance to a- 
certain gentleman whose name is Martin 
Dale. I saw Dale at Lenorian’s this 
afternoon. I pretended to believe that 
he was planning to rob the place, but I 
knew all the time that he had seen Mr, 
Paisley buy the sunburst and that his 
fingers were itching for it; so I thought 
I would keep my eyes on this house to- 
night. Much obliged for leaving the 
door open.” 

He gave a satisfied laugh at thought 
of his sagacity. He jingled the hand- 
cuffs and once more ordered Dale to 
hold out his hands. 

“The Picaroon’s little game is up,” 
he declared. “This is the end. He's 
been laughing at us a long time, but we 
get the last laugh. Will you put out 
your hands willingly, or must I get 
rough with you?” 

“As you like,” said Dale languidly, in 
the plaintive drawl he always employed 
in his capacity of The Picaroon. His 
mind was working rapidly, though his 
face showed nothing but that he found 
the scene a bit tedious. ‘May I ask who 
you are?” 

Summers laughed again. “Say, that’s 
a good one! You know me, all right; 
but if you insist on an introduction, I'll 
tell you that I am Captain Summers. 
You’ve been kidding me a long time. 
Whenever I told you that I’d catch The 
Picaroon some day, you always said you 
would like to be present when it hap- 
pened. Well, your wish has come true.” 

Dale raised his eyebrows a trifle. His 
mouth twitched slightly at the corners. 
“So, you are Captain Summers,” he said 
musingly. “And I suppose you think 
you are going to arrest me.” He 
shrugged his stooping shoulders. “Why 
don’t you proceed?” 

Summers seemed to construe the 
question as a challenge. With the sted 












links dangling over his wrist, he seized 
one of Dale’s folded arms. He pulled 
at it hard, but the arm did not budge 
in the least. He soon saw the futility 
of his-present mode of attack. 

“Want to be mussed up, eh? All 
right, Mr. Picaroon. I’ll have a wagon- 
load of officers here inside five minutes. 
You’re going behind the bars to-night, 
even if you have to go in an ambu- 
lance.” 

Dale seemed mildly interested. “It’s 
my impression,” he said quietly, “that 
you have been boasting that you would 
take The Picaroon single-handed. Now 
you talk of sending for a wagonload of 
officers. Isn’t that rather a come-down, 
captain ?” 

Summers squared his jaw and drew 
himself up. ‘Maybe you think I can’t 
handle you alone, eh? You think you’re 


too many for me, perhaps? All right; 
we'll just see about that.” 
He lunged forward. Dale side- 


stepped the attack, and did it so agilely 
that he did not seem to move at all. 
Summers followed, but whenever he 
thought he had his man cornered, The 


Picaroon was somewhere else. This 
pursuit and retreat lasted several min- 
utes, Summers constantly growing more 

impatient. He snorted and puffed, and 
' now and then he muttered a threat. The 
soft gleam in The Picaroon’s eyes told 
H that he was gradually gaining a point he 
had set out to make. 

‘ Both men stopped as the telephone 
’ tang. Dale was close to the instrument, 
¥ d before ei 

and before either of the two men could 
e tt : i i 
utter a protest he had lifted the receiver 


if from the hook and put it to his ear. 
“Hello,” he said, and the voice 


a sounded a great deal like Paisley’s. 

id _Abrief pause ensued. Paisley stared 
ak M utter astonishment at The Picaroon. 
He The captain blinked his eyes bewildered- 
hy ly». The Picaroon’s action was so un- 


Usual that ke did not know what to make 
he of it, At length, after speaking a few 
J words, Dale put the instrument down. 
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“It was some man who is looking for 
his wife,” he said languidly, but he was 
watching Paisley keenly. “Aren't 
women peculiar? One uever knows 
where they are. Haven’t you found it 
so, captain?” 

Summers’ reply was a forward lunge. 
Dale waited until the captain’s hand 
was about to seize his arm, and then he 
easily darted aside, gained the other side 
of the room with a few swift bounds, 
rushed for the door, and was about to 
pull it open when an accident happened. 
A rug caught between his feet, tripping 
him. He went to the floor, striking his 
head against the bedpost. He groaned a 
little, rolled over, and lay still. 

The captain bent over him, gazing 
doubtfully at the rigid features as if 
suspecting a trick. He still held the 
pistol pointed at The Picaroon’s chest. 
Paisley stepped up behind him and 
gazed down at the motionless figure. 

“Guess that’s the end of The Pica- 
roon,” he muttered elatedly. “He will 
spend Christmas behind the bars. If I 
do say it myself, I’m glad I had a hand 
in his capture. As a law-abiding citizen, 
| 

“Cut it!” grumbled the captain. “He 
seems to be really hurt. At first I 
thought it was just one of The Pica- 
roon’s cute little tricks. Well, I’m not 
taking any chances with birds like him.” 

He placed his pistol on the floor and 
picked up one of The Picaroon’s limp 
arms. In another instant one link of 
the handcuffs would have snapped about 
Dale’s wrist, but in that brief interval 
his other arm shot out, and his clenched 
fist crashed against the tender point just 
beneath the captain’s elbow. In another 
moment he had snatched up Summers’ 
pistol and leaped to his feet. 

“Don’t move, gentlemen,” he said 
quietly, backing slowly toward the door. 
“Careful, Paisley! Captain, how much 
is this pistol worth?” 

Summers, caressing the stinging por- 
tion of his arm, glared at him. ‘What 
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—what’s that to you?” “he stammered 
irately. 

“Nothing,” said Dale airily. “I was 
merely going to suggest that you may 
have it back as soon as you have do- 
nated ten per cent of its value to a cer- 
tain society whose name you un- 
doubtedly know. I wish you a merry 
Christmas.” 

He stepped through the door, closed it 
with a little slam, hurried down the 
stairs. He was chuckling gently as he 
ran. In a few seconds he was at the 
street door. He opened it, closed it with 
a loud bang, then glided back into a 
dark corner of the hall. Soon Sum- 
mers, with Paisley following, came rush- 
ing down the stairs. The captain opened 
the door and glanced up and down the 
block. 

“Gone!” he muttered. “The nerve of 
him! Told me I could have my own 
pistol back if I would ” He was too 
indignant to continue. 

“Gone!” echoed Paisley. 

“But I'll get him yet,” added the cap- 
tain grimly. 

A soft little laugh sounded in a cor- 
ner of the hall, but neither of the two 
men at the door heard it. 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE STAINED HAND. 


OR a few minutes Paisley and the 

captain remained at the door. 

“Living here all alone, Mr. Paisley?” 
inquired Summers. 

“Yes, captain. I’m a bachelor, you 
know. I inherited the house from my 
father. I have a man who attends to 
my modest wants and a woman who 
comes here to cook and wash for me, 
but otherwise I am all alone. The place 
is really too big for me. By the way, 
captain, how did you happen to We at 
Lenorian’s this afternoon when I bought 
the sunburst?” 

“I didn’t happen. I was there on 
business. All sorts of crooks prowling 
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around places like that at Christmas 
time, and it’s my job to catch as many 
of ‘em as possible. Sorry about that sun- 
burst, Mr. Paisley. I'll do all I can to 
get it back for you. Good night.” 

The Picaroon, crouching in his corner, 
heard the door close, and soon the bro- 
ker ascended the stairs. The little col- 
loquy at the door had given him some- 
thing to think about. Paisley’s question 
and the captain’s answer had impressed 
him as having a hidden significance, 
Neither, he suspected, had been quite 
ingenuous. He believed the broker had 
had a particular reason for wanting to 
know what Summers had been doing at 
Lenorian’s, and he had his doubts as to 
whether the captain had told him the 
whole truth. 

Softly he stole up the stairs. He felt 
safe now, for neither Summers nor 
Paisley would suspect that he had te- 
mained in the house in which he had 
had- such a narrow escape from cap- 
ture. The door of the den stood ajar, 
and he glanced through the little crack 
alongside the jamb. Paisley was in 
there, and he was gathering up the car- 
tridges which Dale had scattered over 
the floor, and was reloading his pistol. 
There were several things on which 
Dale’s mind was not clear, and he had 
remained in the house in the hope of ob- 
taining some light on them. Paisley’s 
manners and actions just before Captati 
Summers’ entrance had strongly sug- 
gested that he had something to hide 
Dale was determined to find out whet 
it was. 

Paisley extinguished the light and leit 
the den. Dale was crouching beside the 
stairway railing when he came out ™ 
the little hall. He ascended to the third 
floor, a part of the house which The 
Picaroon had not yet seen, it was dark 
up there, and Dale, following close be- 
hind the broker, had to proceed with ex: 
treme caution in order to avoid mn 
his presence known. He  wondereé 
whether Paisley’s present movemenls 















had anything to do with the telephone 
call which The Picaroon had _inter- 
cepted, and of whose nature he had 
given Summers and the broker only a 
vague hint. 

The broker stepped through a door, 
and Dale glided up behind and waited 
outside. His sense of location and di- 
rection told him that the room the broker 
had just entered must be directly above 
the bedroom on the second floor. Pais- 
ley closed the door behind him, and a 
moment later a key grated in the lock. 
The Picaroon cursed silently. The bro- 
ker had, for some mysterious reason, 
locked himself in and rendered further 
pursuit impossible for the time being. 

Now The Picaroon was, in a quan- 
dary. He was an adept at the art of 
picking locks, but the process, no matter 
how deft his touch, could not be per- 
formed without some slight noise, and 
he did not care to warn Paisley of his 
presence. Yet he was determined to 
learn what the broker was doing. He 
inclined his head and put his ear to the 
keyhole. Instantly he heard voices 
within. The door appeared to be a 
heavy one, and he could not distinguish 
what was being said, but he recognized 
one of the voices at once. A suspicion 
that had entered his mind when he an- 
swered the telephone was confirmed. 
The person with whom Paisley was talk- 
ing was Madeleine. 

The Picaroon was vexed. His ears 
were as keen as any man’s, yet he could 
detect nothing but a muffled hum. No 
light came through the keyhole or the 
sides of the door, so he gathered that 
Paisley and Madeleine were talking in 
the dark. The sound of the voices sug- 
gested that it was a rather stormy con- 
Versation, and the broker appeared to 
do most of the talking. 

Suddenly the voices ceased. Dale had 
heard no movements within, but he had 
a curious sensation that the broker had 
departed and that Madeleine was alone. 
He waited several moments, then took 
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a tool from the case in his pocket. A 
few deft twists and turns, and the bolt 
slid back. Dale turned the knob and 
opened the door. He advanced on tip- 
toe, darting glances to right and left. 
The room was dark. 

“Who is it?” whispered some one. 

“Martin Dale,’ answered The Pica- 
roon in his natural voice. “Don’t be 
afraid, Madeleine. What’s become of 
Paisley ?” 

He heard a quick breath of relief and 
surprise. “He’s gone,” she whispered, 
“but he may be back any moment.” 

“Gone? Sure of that?” 

“Why, yes, Martin.” 

Dale groped forward in the dark. 
“That’s queer! I was outside the door, 
and I’m sure he did not go out that way. 
Where are you, Madeleine?” 

“Here, Martin.” Her voice fluttered 
as if she were in great mental distress. 

Dale, floundering in the blackness, 
found her hand. It was cold, trembling. 
“There, now, Madeleine, it’s all right. 
Just quiet down. If Paisley comes back 
we'll give him a reception he will never 
forget. Wait!” 

He took out his electric torch and 
gave the room a quick inspection. As 
he had already noticed, the house was 
of old-fashioned construction, and the 
door and walls had a solid appearance. 
The single window in the room was for- 
tified by a heavy shutter. What puzzled 
him was that there seemed to be no 
other door than the one through which 
he had entered. Then how could Pais- 
ley have left the room? He.crossed the 
floor and examined the shutter, thinking 
that the broker might have made his exit 
that way. It was tightly fastened with 
two big nails. Evidently the room had 
been turned into a temporary cell for 
Madeleine. 

“How does it happen you are here, 
Martin?” she whispered. Her voice 
was a little hoarse, and her eyes looked 
as if she had been under a great mental 
strain since Dale saw her last. Her 
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appearance of distress was rendered all 
the more pathetic by contrast with the 
fashionable garments she wore. ‘Do 
you know,” she added, “when I left you 
this afternoon I—I suspected that a 

“It isn’t safe to jump at conclusions,” 
Dale interrupted. He had handled his 
electric torch with care so that the light 
did not reveal his disguise to her. “Now 
tell me what’s happened.” 

She hesitated for words. “You re- 
member what I told you this afterenoon 
about that horrid confession? I thought 
about it a lot after I left you, and the 
more I thought the worse I felt about 
it. I couldn’t endure the thought of be- 
ing idle when John was in trouble, and 
when I was the cause of it. It seemed 
as if I just had to do something, no 
matter how foolish it was. I Fe 

“You shouldn’t have worried your 
head about it,” Dale told her reprov- 
ingly. “Didn’t I promise that the con- 
fession would be returned to you—as a 
Christmas present?” 

“IT know, but I didn’t see how you 
were going to manage it unless my sus- 
picions were correct and you were— 
were——” She broke off with a short, 
hysterical laugh. “Anyhow, I had to 
do something, Martin, to make up for 
all my foolishness in the past. I thought 
there was a chance that Paisley kept the 
confession at his house. I had heard 
John say that Paisley would be at his 
this afternoon, and so I came 








office 
here.” 

“Foolish, Madeleine.” 

“T suppose it was. I never met Pais- 
ley. John would never introduce him to 
me, though once he pointed him out to 
me in a theater. I suppose the poor 
dear thought he wasn’t the right kind 
for me to meet. Well, I came here, and 
Paisley’s servant admitted me. When 
he told me Paisley wasn’t in I said I 
would wait. I sat in the drawing-room 
for a while, and then I began to look 
around. The house was quiet, and no- 
body seemed to be watching me. I went 
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to Paisley’s desk and began looking 
through the drawers. All at once a step 
sounded behind me. I turned, and there 
stood Paisley pointing a pistol at me, 
I'll never forget the horrible way he was 
smiling at me. He didn’t know me, of 
course, and I refused to tell him who I 
was. My presence seemed to worry him, 
Maybe he thought I was a detective. He 
threatened all sorts of awful things un- 
less I told him, but I just kept silent, 
I didn’t dare say anything for fear of 
causing John still more trouble.” 

She fell silent. Now and then the lit- 
tle gleam of the electric torch shone on 
her white face. Dale was still wonder- 
ing how Paisley had left the room. 

“Why should Paisley think you were 
a detective?” he asked. 

“Well, he saw a strange woman rum- 
maging in his desk, and I suppose he 
didn’t know what to think. Martin,” 
and her voice shook again, “I sometimes 
have a horrible suspicion that John 
didn’t tell me all—that he held back the 
worst part of it.” 

“You are a bit hysterical to-night, 
Madeleine. You must go back to John 
at once. I’m sure he’s been hunting 
high and low for you. He even called 
up this house a short while ago on the 
chance that you might be here. Maybe 
he had a suspicion of what you were do- 
ing. Hurry home to him and forget 
your troubles.” 

Again the electric gleam swept the 
walls, then Dale took her arm and led 
her from the room. Whispering to her 
to make no noise, he followed her down 
the stairs. He stood in the shadow 0! 
the door, where she could not see his 
face, and waited until a taxicab ap 
peared. He whistled, and the vehicle 
drew up. 

“Remember,” he said, as she went 
down the steps, “no more worrying and 
no more foolish pranks like to-night. 

He went back into the house. With- 
out interruption he reached the room @ 
which he had found Madeleine. Pats 
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" Iey’s mysterious disappearance was still 
troubling him. It was beginning to look 
as though the affair had a deeper sig- 
nificance than he had thought at first. 
He suspected that Madeleine had 
guessed the truth in surmising that 
John, in order to save her needless 
worry, had not told her the worst. The 
broker, as Dale was now beginning to 
see him, was probably a scoundrel of 
the blackest dye. 

Again the gleam from his electric 
torch went skipping over the floor and 
walls. The room was just as he had 
left it, and there was no sign that Pais- 
ley had been back. There was an elec- 
tric-light fixture on the wall, but Dale 
saw that the bulb had been removed. 
Evidently the broker had thought that 
Madeleine was less apt to attempt an es- 
cape if left in the dark. The room was 
sparsely furnished and looked as if it 
were rarely occupied. At one side was 
anarrow alcove that evidently had been 
used as a clothes closet. 

Dale trained the gleam of his electric 
fash on the recess in the wall. He did 
not know why, but even at his first 
glance about the room the alcove had 
interested him. He knew there were all 
sorts of curious nooks and niches in 
some of New York’s older houses, and 
this appeared to be one of them. He 
stepped forward, his torch illuminating 
the wall of the alcove. A few articles 
of clothing that looked as if they had 
been discarded hung on pegs. He ran 
his hand along the surface and up and 
down the corners, then stood still and 
listened, 

Voices seemed to come to him through 
the wall, but it might have been only his 
imagination. Now and then the sounds 
few more distinct, but it might have 
ken only the gnawing of rats or vibra- 
tions from the subway, less than half a 
block away. He put his ear to the wall 
and held his breath for a few seconds. 
He was almost certain that he heard 
‘wo voices talking, but he could not be 
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quite sure of his impressions. Finally 
he extinguished his torch, for he knew 
from experience that one’s hearing is 
more acute in the dark. 

For a time all sounds seemed to have 
ceased. Dale remained at the wall, his 
ears keyed to catch the slightest vibra- 
tions. Of a sudden he stiffened. Still 
he heard nothing, but a familiar sensa- 
tion, one that he had often experienced 
but had never quite understood, told him 
that there were movements on the other 
side of the wall. The impressions of 
his senses were jumbled and hazy, but 
a picture took form in his mind. A 
sinister something seemed to penetrate 
the wall. He pressed his ear closer to 
the surface. 

He could not tell whether it was fancy 
or reality, but again a voice seemed to 
come to him. It was raised to a high 
pitch, he thought, and the tones were 
edged with anguish. The picture in his 
mind grew clearer, and at the same time 
he felt a curious tension stealing over 
him. 

“What was that?” he muttered, half 
aloud. Then he stood erect and stonily 
still, All at once a creeping horror 
seemed to fill the darkness. A scream 
sounded, then another. The two cries 
were faint and distant, but their very re+ 
moteness seemed to give them a certain 
grim eloquence. Dale stood motionless, 
vaguely expecting a repetition of the 
screams, but none came. There was 
nothing but an ominous hush that made 
his flesh grow chill. 

He felt a trifle dazed, though his mind 
was tinglingly awake. He jerked him- 
self out of the semistupor that had en- 
veloped him. Again, swiftly and nim- 
bly, his fingers went exploringly over 
the wall, but he found nothing. Sud- 
denly he drew back and wedged him- 
self into a corner of the alcove. 

A footfall had sounded, and it seemed 
to come only a few feet from where he 
had stood a moment ago. He waited 
breathlessly. Seconds passed, and he 
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could hear nothing, but presently he 
perceived a vibrating motion in the air, 
as if a door had been suddenly opened, 
starting a draft. He could neither hear 
nor see anything, but he knew that he 
was no longer alone in the alcove. 

A whisper sounded in the stillness. 
Then came a sigh and a few low-mut- 
tered words. The one who had just 
enicred appeared to be in great anguish, 
and Dale guessed it was because of a 
foul deed just committed. The draft 
ceased, and for a few seconds all was 
sitence. His companion in the dark was 
probably trying to get a grip on his 
nerves; Dale was uncertain whether he 
should step out of the corner or wait 
and see what would happen. 

Then footsteps again broke the si- 
lence. The other person was walking 
away from the alcove. Dale tiptoed 
toward the opening. He could hear 
some one breathing, but the darkness 
was too intense to permit him to see 
anything. 

“Well, pretty one, have you anything 
to say?” 

The voice was Paisley’s. The tones 
trembled, though the speaker was evi- 
dently trying to repress his emotions. 
It was evident that the broker thought 
he was addressing Madeleine, for he 
had every reason to suppose she was still 
there. 

“Better speak up,” 
voice gaining strength. 
ter tell me who you are 
came to my house. If you don’t 

He did not finish the sentence, but 
the pause was even more eloquent than 
words would have been. 

“Won't talk, eh?” the broker went 
on, as yet unaware of the situation. 
“Let me tell you something, miss. If 
you don’t talk now, you never will. Get 
that?” 

There was a harsh twang to his words 
which testified that he was prepared to 
carry out his implied threat. 

“Some one telephoned this evening,” 


he went on, his 
“You had. bet- 
and why you 
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the broker continued. “TI didn’t answer 
myself, but another person did, and I'd 
like to know what the message was, | 
have a suspicion that it had something 
to do with you, though the person ws 
answered made a joke about somebody 
inquiring after his wife. I'll give you 
exactly sixty seconds to tell me who 
you are and what you are doing in my 
house. If you don’t speak you'll wish 
you had before I’m through with you.” 

A scratch sounded. Then a flickering 
light appeared. As if to emphasize his 
threat, the broker had struck a match 
and drawn his watch from his pocket. 
Dale, peeping around the corner of the 
wall, saw him standing in the middle of 
the room, looking down at his time- 
piece. 

“Sixty seconds,” he repeated ; then he 
looked up, and Dale saw a startled ex- 
pression come over his face. With a 
mutter he went to the door, growling a 
curse as he found that it was open. The 
match went out, and he struck another, 
all the while mumbling excitedly to hin- 
self. He was coming straight toward 
the alcove now, and Dale flexed his mus- 
cles for action. He retreated into the 
corner just as the fluttering light re 
vealed the broker’s pudgy figure in the 
opening. For a moment Dale’s gaze 
was fixed on the hand that held the 
match. 

“Paisley,” he said very quietly, 
“there’s a crimson stain on your hand 
Where did it come from? 


CHAPTER VII. 
BEHIND THE WALL. 


ALE leaped as he spoke. In pass 
ing he heard a hoarse exclamation 

and saw a look of horror and astonish 
ment enter the broker’s face; then the 
second match went out, leaving the room 
in utter darkness. Iman instant Dale 
was at the door, turning the key in the 
lock and thrusting it into his pocket 
Paisley was scurrying wildly to and fro 
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muttering maledictions through chatter- 
ing teeth. 

“Compose yourself, Paisley,” said 
The Picaroon in his softest accents. 
“Excitement is bad for a man of your 
type. I don’t want you to drop dead of 
apoplexy till you have told me a few 
things. The young lady is gone, so we 
can talk confidentially. How did that 
red stain get on your hand, Paisley?” 

The broker did not answer, but Dale 
heard a raucous breathing at the other 
side of the room. 

“I thought I heard something that 
sounded like a scream a few moments 
ago,” The Picaroon went on. “It seemed 
to come from the other side of the al- 
cove wall. What happened back there, 
Paisley ?” 

Again no answer. The room was so 
quiet that Dale felt as if he were alone. 
He was determined to find out what had 
happened on the other side of the wall. 
A sickening suspicion was in his mind. 
The screams he had heard had sounded 
like the death cries of some one. He 
hoped they had not been uttered by 
Madeleine’s husband. He had no par- 
ticular reason for thinking that they 
had, but there was a gnawing fear 
within him. If his intuitions were cor- 
rect, it would be a sorry Christmas for 
Madeleine. 

He drew out his electric flash. No 
sooner had the white gleam touched the 
floor than a shot rang out. The Pica- 
toon laughed. He had suspected Pais- 
ley would use the flash as a target, and 
he had been careful not to hold it in 
front of him. A little thud told him that 
the bullet had buried itself in the wall 
at his side. Now, holding the flash 
at arm’s length, he moved the light back 
and forth until it revealed the broker’s 
face, 

. “Drop your gun, Paisley,” he said. 
“If you don’t you will be a dead man 
Inside one minute.” 

As he spoke, The Picaroon drew the 
Pistol he had taken from Captain Sum- 
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mers. No sound was heard save the 
broker’s wheezy breathing. 

“Quick, Paisley!” 

The broker hesitated only a second 
longer. His weapon dropped to the floor 
with a clatter. The Picaroon ap- 
proached, stopping within arm’s length 
of the other. 

“Now, Paisley, what happened behind 
the wall?” 

“Nothing. You’re mistaken.” 

“Don’t lie. I heard a scream, and 
there is a red stain on your hand.” 

“You're mistaken, I tell you.” The 
words came with difficulty, as if the 
speaker were laboring under a great 
strain. “If there was a scream, I don’t 
know anything about it.” 

“What about the stain on your hand, 
then? Don’t you know anything about 
that, either ?” 

The broker stood silent, fidgeting in 
the glare of Dale’s flash light. 

“Paisley, there seems to be an open- 
ing in the wall. You came through it 
just a few minutes ago. You are going 
to show me where it is.” 

Paisley gave a forced, nervous laugh. 
“You're forgetting something. Suppose 
I call the police and tell them The Pica- 
roon is in my house? Captain Summers 
would be glad to see you.” 

“No doubt, but you would have some 
little difficulty reaching a telephone just 
now. Paisley, I want you to walk back 
into the alcove.” 

Dale prodded the broker’s chest with 
his pistol and sent the gleam from his 
electric flash straight into his eyes. 
Paisley, with a frightened little squeal, 
started to back toward the closet. 
Finally he stood with his back to the 
wall. 

“Where is the opening?” demanded 
Dale quietly. “I suppose it works by 
some secret mechanism. You will save 
yourself a lot of trouble if you point it 
out to me at once.” 

Paisley gulped, blinked at the white 
glare in his face, drew himself up. “I 
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won't,” he declared, summoning ,his pal- 
try remnants of courage. 

“Oh yes you will, Paisley.” Again 
Dale thrust the muzzle of the pistol 
against his chest, drawing another 
hoarse gasp from him. “And you are 
going to do it inside one minute.” 

A. sickly grin wrinkled the other’s 
face. “I won't,” he repeated with 
dogged emphasis. “You think you can 
frighten me, but it won’t work. You 
can kill me, but I won’t do what you 
ask.” 

Dale was in a quandary. Paisley’s 
face showed the stubbornness that some- 
times comes of despair. Evidently he 
was ready to sacrifice his life rather 
than show Dale the opening in the wall. 
The Picaroon understood his reason. 
There was evidence behind the wall that 
would send the broker to the electric 
chair. Dale had no intention of shoot- 
ing him, but he could understand how a 
bullet from his’ pistol would be prefer- 
able to death in the chair. 

Seconds passed, and neither man 
spoke. Paisley’s face, ghastly pale in 
the white light from Dale’s torch, began 
to take on a semblance of sullen com- 
posure. Seemingly he was gaining cour- 
age from Dale’s apparent inability to 
end the deadlock. His lips curled apart 
in a taunting sneer. 

Then, by common impulse, both men 
raised their heads. A sound, faint and 
furtive, reached their ears. It seemed 
to come from the other side of the wall. 
Paisley started, the taunting smile froze 
on his lips, his face turned a shade paler. 
[le shrank away from the wall as if the 
contact had suddenly scorched his back, 

“What’s—that?” he exclaimed. 

“Don’t move another step, Paisley,” 
commanded The Picaroon, shifting his 
Out of one eye he looked at the 
wall. The slight sounds continued at 
brief intervals. The broker, his mouth 
crookedly agape, stared at the wall out 
of constantly widening eyes. He shook 
from head to foot as if sensing a dan- 
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ger even greater than the weapon in The 
Picaroon’s hand. 

Suddenly Dale drew back a step. A 
cry of horror broke from the broker's 
lips. The wall parted slowly and with- 
out a sound. It was dark on the other 
side, but some one was moving about 
in the gloom. The footfalls sounded as 
if that some one were dragging his feet 
across the floor with great difficulty, and 
now and then there came a groan, 
Finally a sharp click sounded, and in 
the light that was turned on The Pica- 
roon started at the sight that met his 
eyes. 

“Lasker!” exclaimed Paisley in a 
shrill, piercing tone. “Lasker, you— 
you aren't . 

Some one laughed, and it was the 
most hideous laugh Dale had ever heard. 
A slight, tottering figure appeared in 
the opening. 

“Lasker!” shouted Paisley again. 

The man in the opening swayed diz- 
zily on his feet. He had removed his 
coat, and Dale saw that the shirt was 
rumpled and stained above the chest. 
His eyelids fluttered weakly, and his 
face was white as a sheet of paper. He 
looked dully at Dale, then shifted his 
gaze to Paisley, and a look of intense 
hatred distorted his face. 

“You—you didn’t finish the job, Pais- 
ley,” he stammered in shrill tones. “The 
knife didn’t cut deep enough. Here tt 
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Something gleamed in his upraised 
hand as he hurled himself at the broker. 
Paisley dodged around the alcove, then 
out into the room. Time and again 
Lasker swung the knife over his head, 
but Paisley always eluded the thrust. 
Dale ran forward to stop the scene, but 
just then Lasker halted in his steps. The 
knife fell from his hand, his head lolled 
limply from side to side, and with a 
long, hoarse cry, he went lurching t 
the floor. 

Dale stooped quickly and picked up 
the knife, anticipating the brokers 
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move. 


Then he iooked at the man on 
the floor, revealed in the light streaming 
through the opening in the wall. 

“Dead,” he mumbled. Then he looked 
up at Paisley, who stood shivering a few 
feet away, his gaze fixed rigidly on the 
motionless figure on the floor. ‘Who is 
this man?” he asked. 

Paisley transferred his dull stare 
from the dead man to Dale. “His 
name’s Lasker,” he said tonelessly. 

It suddenly occurred to Dale that he 
had forgotten to ask Madeleine her mar- 
ried name. “Not your partner?” 

A ghastly grin parted Paisley’s lips. 
“He was my partner, all right, but not 
in the brokerage business. He double 
crossed me, and so I gave him what was 
comifig to him. What is it to you?” 

Relieved, Dale looked aside, glanc- 
ing into the room behind the opening in 
the wall. He seized Paisley’s arm and 
led him across the alcove. The first 
thing he saw as he looked into the other 
room was a large safe. An idea came 
to him. 

“Paisley,” he said firmly, gripping the 
other’s arm in a tight clutch, “IJ know 
aman who is headed for the electric 
chair doesn’t care much what happens to 
him, but I’ll beat you within an inch of 
your life unless you open that safe.” 

Paisley looked up, then shrank back 
before the threatening look he saw in 
The Picaroon’s face. A shudder ran 
through him. . 

“Quick, Paisley!’ Dale’s face grew a 
shade more threatening. Slowly his 
hand moved upward, reaching for the 
broker’s windpipe. With a sullen whine 
Paisley released his arm, stepped to the 
safe, and began to work the dial with 
tembling fingers. Finally the door 
swung open. 

“Empty the compartments,” com- 
manded Dale. “Every one of them, but 

in with those containing your private 
Papers,” 

Paisley snarled, but obeyed. A mass 
of papers fell at The Picaroon’s feet. 
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Most of them he dismissed with a glarice, 
but at length he found one that seemed 
to interest him. 

“Enough, Paisley,” he said. “I have 
found what I came for.” A faint smile 
twisted his lips. “I know a woman in 
this town who will have the merriest 
Christmas of her life. By the way, 
Paisley, I see your shoe laces are of 
fairly good quality. You will remove 
them, please. They are just right for 
binding your ankles together. We will 
find something else for your feet. I 
don’t want you to get away until Sum- 
mers can come for you. I always like 
to oblige Summers. He’s a mighty de- 
cent chap, regardless.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MARTIN DALE’S SECRET. 


WITH a whimsical gleam in his eye, 

Martin Dale glanced at the super- 
scription for a moment before he 
dropped the long envelope into a mail 
box. It was addressed in a hand which 
no one would have recognized as Dale’s, 
and on the flap in the back were two 
bright green holiday seals. 

The envelope left his fingers. The lid 
of the mail box clanged down over it. 

“If thoughts were visible stuff, I’d 
like to see Madeleine’s when she opens 
that letter,” he told himself. ‘The dear 
old girl will never guess that she has 
made my Christmas even happier than I 
have made hers.” 

He turned away, and with a brisk 
step walked to the St. Andrews Club 
for his luncheon appointment with Cap- 
tain Summers. Christmas Eve was gray 
and raw, but Dale was radiant. He was 
constantly tempted to smile into the 
faces of the strangers who jostled him 
on all sides. 

“Why so glum?” he asked Summers 
when they met in the lobby of the club. 
“Don’t you know this is the season of 
good will and rejoicing? Let’s eat. I’m 
famished.” 
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They sat down at a table, and Gustave 
himself took their order. Now and then 
the head waiter cast a bewildered glance 
at Dale, as if at a loss to understand 
what had come over him in twenty-four 
hours. 

“Out with it, old gloom dispenser,” 
said Dale when they reached their coffee 
“I can see something is 
troubling you. I hope The Picaroon 
hasn’t cut loose again. May the devil 
take that rascal some day !”’ 

“T hope I take him first,” muttered 
Summers grimly, with a meaning glance 
at Dale. “Not that I have any particu- 
lar kick coming. The fellow did me a 
good turn last night.” 

‘Indeed ?” said 
“Let's hear.” 

The captain seemed to find it a trifle 
difficult to explain. “I had him with the 
goods shortly after midnight, but he got 
away from me. He played one of those 
cute little tricks he always carries up his 
sleeve. To add insult to injury, he took 
my gun away from me and told me I 
would have to donate ten per cent of its 
value to that pet charity of his if I 
wanted it back. Can you beat it?” 

“It’s scandalous,” said Dale with an 
emphatic frown. “Did you make the 
donation, captain?” 

“No; as it happened I didn’t have to. 
I got the gun back by mail late this 
morning, with a note saying that, in 
view of this being a season of good will 
to all, The Picaroon would forego the 
usual stipulation in this case. That’s 
what I call impudence.” 

“Oh, no, captain. The Picaroon 
merely wished to save you humiliation, 
I am sure. But tell me the rest.” 

“Well, early this morning I got an 
anonymous telephone call to come to 
Paisley’s house. When I got up to the 
third floor, I found. Paisley lying on the 
carpet, all trussed up like a Christmas 
package, and in the next room was a 
dead man.” 

“A dead man?” 





and cigars. 


Dale innocently. 
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“His name’s Lasker, 


He and Pais. 
ley were in cahoots, but had a falling 


out. Between you and me, I've had my 
eyes on Paisley for some time. He's 
been making entirely too much money, 
considering that his business isn’t very 
large. I've suspected for some time 
that he’s been running a fence. That's 
why I was on his trail yesterday when 
I saw you at Lenorian’s. It had been 
my hunch for several months that Pais- 
ley’s brokerage business was only a 
blind, and that he was conducting a 
flourishing traffic in stolen goods on the 
side. Last night I found proof of my 
suspicion. Paisley and Lasker had a 
room on the third floor without doors or 
windows, that you could get into only 
by pressing a hidden lever. They kept 
a safe in there. It stood wide open. 
Some of the drawers were jammed with 
sparklers. I recognized several articles 
that have been reported to us as stolen 
from time to time. Paisley and Lasker 
had been keeping them in that safe til 
they could dispose of them to advantage. 





They——” 
“Wait, captain,” said Dale, genuinely 
perplexed. “If Paisley was dealing m 


stolen jewelry, how was it he had to go 
to Lenorian’s to buy a sunburst yester- 
day?” 

Summers grinned sourly. “The sur 
burst, I understand, was a bargain a 
the price he paid for it. It seems Pais 
ley had a hunch that I was watching 


him, and he bought that sunburst to 
throw dust in my eyes. It was a neat 
trick, and it almost succeeded. ! 


couldn’t understand why a man dealing 
in stolen sparklers should pay out red 
money for a thing like that. For a while 
I thought I must have been mistakes 
about the fellow. By the way, Dale, 
and the captain cast a squinting glance 
across the table, “The Picaroon had the 
sunburst in his pocket when I found him 
in Paisley’s house last night.” 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed Dale. 


“And you were at Lenorian’s yest 
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; day when Paisley bought it,” Summers 


pointed out. 

“So I was. Looks like one of those 
funny little coincidences, doesn’t it? 
You don’t suppose that I ” Dale 
paused and looked at the captain as if 
the idea were utterly incredulous. 

“No. I’m not doing any supposing 
to-day. Anyhow, I found the sunburst 
among the other things in Paisley’s safe. 
It seems The Picaroon didn’t keep it 
long.” 

“What was the quarrel between Pais- 
ley and Lasker?” asked Dale, changing 
the subject. 

“Well, Paisley broke down and spilled 
the whole story. You know what al- 
ways happens when crooks fall out. It 
seems Lasker threatened to blow up the 
whole works and squeal. Paisley was 
worried. He got still more worried last 
evening. It seems a woman got into 
his house and started going through 
Paisley’s papers. Right away Paisley 
supposed she was a detective. Who she 
was and what she was doing there, I 
don’t know, but she gave Paisley a scare. 
He thought he had better get rid of 
Lasker before he could squeal. He 
found him in that little room back of the 
alcove and finished him without any 
ceremony at all. Then—well, I don’t 
know just how things happened, but The 
Picaroon must have walked in on Pais- 
ley just after he had committed the mur- 
der and But I have a hunch, Dale, 
that you could give me the details if you 
wanted to.” 
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“I? 
laughed. 

“Laugh all you like,” muttered Sum- 
mers grimly. ‘Anyhow, I’ve got to give 
The Picaroon -credit fer one thing. 
Paisley probably would have got away 
with that job last night if The Picaroon 
hadn’t stepped in and queered his 
game.” 

“And yet you seem to be harboring 
ill will toward the fellow?” 

“Why shouldn’t I?” spluttered Sum- 
mers. “Hasn’t he been making a fool 
of me all these months? Isn’t every- 
body poking fun at the police because 
The Picaroon is getting away with it? 
But some day-——” 

“You needn’t say the rest, captain,” 
interrupted Dale, smiling genially across 
the table. “You have said it several 
times before. Some day you hope to 
get The Picaroon. Since this is a sea- 
son of good will toward everybody, I 
wish you luck. And, as I said before, 
I hope I'll be in at the climax.” 

“You will,” muttered the captain, a 
faint grin lighting up his gloomy fea- 
tures. “The climax wouldn’t be com- 
plete without you. You'll get all the 
thrill out of it that you want. But tell 
me one thing, Dale. Last Christmas you 
were walking around with a face as 
long as a donkey’s. To-day you're all 
smiles. What’s happened ?” 

Dale threw back his head and blew 
a curl of cigar smoke toward the 
ceiling. “Ah, captain, that’s my 
secret!” 


How absurd, captain!” Dale 
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USE AUTOMOBILE HORN AS WEAPON IN ROBBERY 


ARMED only with an automobile horn two men recently held up and robbed 

Angelo Messina in his saloon in New York. The man who carried the 
horn had only one leg, but his infirmity did not prevent his assuming a ferocious 
manner. Concealing the bulb of the horn beneath his coat, he pointed the “muzzle” 
at Mr. Messina and told him to put up his hands and keep them up. While the 


Proprietor was 


! following these directions the one-legged mian’s companion was 


rifling the cash register. 


No sooner had the robbers departed than Mr. Messina 


called for help. A policeman responded so quickly that he was able to overtake 


the thieves and arrest them. 
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T is to The Early Bird that be- 
longs the credit of having dis- 
covered Mr. Brockton; the 
discovery was made on the oc- 

casion of Mr. Brockton’s first venture in 
what might, altitudinally speaking, be 
termed “high finance.” He had climbed 
the fire escape to Mr. Clackworthy’s 
fifth-floor Sheridan Road apartment and 
had just negotiated what is legally 
known as “an unlawful entry.” 

The hour was late enough to permit 
the assumption that all normal house- 
holders would be abed, but Mr. Clack- 
worthy had sat up late in his luxurious 
living room, smoking silently as he con- 
sidered the approach of the holiday sea- 
son and sought to devise some adventure 
in keeping with the Christmas spirit. 
James Early sat in nervous expectancy 
across the room, for he knew the mas- 
ter confidence man’s moods. 

“Mebbe the old think box could be 
coaxed into high if you was t’ prime the 
cylinders with a coupla swallows of the 
joy juice,” suggested The Early Bird. 

“Not a bad idea, James; not a bad 
idea at all,” assented Mr. Clackworthy. 
“f seem to have a head, but qui bono— 
what good is it? Perhaps a bit of stimu- 
lant would dispel this state of mental 
stagnation. Suppose you make a trip to 
the ice chest for a cold bottle of seltzer, 
and we shall try your prescription.” 

The Early Bird stepped into the 
kitchen and snapped on the light just as 
Mr. Brockton had entered the window 


from the fire escape; for a moment the 
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two men stared at each other in alarmed 
surprise, but James, observing that the 
intruder’s hands hung’ empty and 
twitching at his sides, quickly took 
charge of the situation. 

“Put up your mitts, y’ poor fish!” he 
ordered snappily, his own fingers dart- 
ing to the pocket of his smoking jacket 
to grasp the butt of an imaginary pistol. 

“D-don’t s-shoot,” quavered the bur- 
glar. 

“I won't,” replied The Early Bird 
with a grin. “Where’s your gat, huh” 

“You mean firearms? Ha! If I had 
a pistol I wouldn’t be here, for if I had 
one, I could sell it for enough to eat for 
a few days.” 

“I gotcha,” returned The Early Bird; 
“you don’t belong t’ the profesh. Yeah, 
I can see that you're as green as a Lit- 
coln Park lawn after a June shower; 
amatoor, ain’tcha ?”’ 

Mr. Brockton heaved his shoulders 
with a hopeless sigh. 

“Go ahead,” he muttered; “call the 
police and let’s have it over with.” 

“Who said anything about callin’ in 
the bulls!” exclaimed The Early Bird 
indignantly. “Say, do I look like that 
kinda guy? You come on in an’ let the 
boss give you the double ‘O.’ Shake a 
hoof now.” 

The one a. m. caller in the lead, James 
drove his prisoner to the front of the 
apartment. Mr. Clackworthy glanced 
up in surprise, his eyes traveling from 
the man’s frightened, unshaven face, 
down his wrinkled, shabby suit. 












~ “What have we here, James?” he de- 
* manded. 

“This bozo thinks he’s a_ burglar 
gent,” said The Early Bird; “ain’t he 
the fierce-lookin’ guy ?” 

“I—I am no burglar; I—I’m hungry, 
and——”’ 

“Sit down,” interrupted Mr. Clack- 
worthy, not unkindly; “it is readily ap- 
parent that you are no burglar. Get 
some sandwiches for the man, James— 
and a nip of our private stock.” 

The amateur burglar’s eyes bulged at 





this lack of hostility. 
: “You—you won't have me arrested ?” 
. he gasped out hopefully. 
: “I hardly think so,” answered Mr. 
’ Clackworthy ; “for I quite believe that 
r only the desperation of an empty stom- 
. ach drove you to this little informal 
7 visit. Technically, you have committed 
‘5 afelony, but I am not a stickler for legal! 
si technicalities. Would you mind telling 
me your name?” 
fd The man hesitated for a moment, but 
# there was something so friendly and 
ad kindly about Mr. Clackworthy that it 
ad broke down his reserve. 
- “T'm not really a bad sort,” he pleaded. 
j “I never broke into a house before, but 
oy —well, a man does desperate things 
an, when he’s broke and hungry. I picked 
nal your flat because I overheard a tailor’s 
er errand boy say that you always had a lot 
of money; I acted upon the desperate 
ders impulse of the moment, and ia 
th “Yes, I quite understand, Mr.— 
t—” interrupted Mr. Clackworthy. 
* in “But you will laugh when I tell you 
Bird rd name ; it—it’s Celsus Y. Brockton.” 
that Ee veckworthy did not laugh, but The 
+ the “arty Bird did, giving voice to a noisy 
a nd derisive guffaw. 
Made a mistake, ain’tcha?” said 
ans janves “Sure it ain’t Morganbilt, or 
the anderfeller?” His skepticism was 
snced pa natural, for the name of Celsus 
from - Brockton was synonymous in Chi- 
face, fy 28° With wealth and power ; Celsus Y. 


tockton was one of the wealthiest men 
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in the city, a man with a Midas’ touch, 
the second city’s financial Solomon. He 
had proven himself an industrial ma- 
gician, taking sick enterprises and turn- 
ing them into paying institutions. 

“Not his son?” questioned Mr. Clack- 
worthy. “My impression is that Mr. 
Brockton has never married.” 

“And not even a nephew,” returned 
the dismal young man with the rich- 
sounding name. “I’m a second cousin; 
my parents named me for my successful 
relative, but that’s all the good it ever 
did me. When I called at his office ten 
months ago, when I first came to the 
city, he even refused to see me-—afraid 
of poor relatives, I suppose. I under- 
stand that many rich men are like that.” 

“Yes, I suppose they are,” agreed Mr. 
Clackworthy as he carefully studied the 
young burglar’s face; for a moment he 
smoked slowly, wrapped in thought. 

“James,” he said, “see that Mr. Brock- 
ton’s hunger is appeased, then let him 
have a tub and a shave. He can see a 
barber to-morrow. Show him the guest 
room and have Nogo outfit him with 
come of your linen and one of your 
suits until Mr. Brockton has the chance 
to fit out himself properly.” 

Celsus Y. Brockton, number two, 
stared in bewilderment at this amazing 
turn of events. 

“T—I don’t understand,” he stam- 
mered. “I—I come to burglarize your 
place and you make me your guest.” 

The Early Bird, as well as he knew 
the master confidence man’s methods, 
was also puzzled. Of one thing he was 
certain; it was not some impulsive al- 
truism in behalf of the would-be bur- 
glar, but the foundation of some sud 
denly conceived plan for the kidnaping 
of some inadequately’ chaperoned bank 
balance. The natural inference, of 
course, was that the great and mighty 
Celsus Y., himself, was to be the victim. 

“And, to-morrow, my dear Mr. 
3rockton,” replied Mr. Clackworthy, “I 
shall take up a little matter of business 
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with you. Lest an unsatisfied curiosity 
shall cause you to lose a much-needed 
sleep, I will say that you are about to 
be tendered the presidency of a new 
company which I have no longer than 
fifteen minutes ago decided to organize. 
We will take up the details to-morrow.” 

Brockton, fingering his ragged hat, 
frowned thoughtfully. 

“You mean that my name 
began. 

‘Mr. Brockton, you are evidently 
possessed of an agile mind,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy smilingly. “It is the happy 
circumstance of your name that I have 
use of, exactly.” 

“But my cousin—— 

“My dear Mr. Brockton,” interrupted 
Mr. Clackworthy, chuckling, “there is 
no law which gives your worthy cousin 
a copyright on his name, and there is 
no jaw to prevent you using your own 
name. You need have no apprehensions 
on that score. You will find the presi- 
dency of The St. Nicholas Co., Inc., 
both profitable—and safe.” 

“St. Nicholas Co., huh?” demanded 
The Early Bird. “Then it’s got some- 
thin’ to do with Christmas, ain’t ‘it ?” 

“Tt has everything to do with Christ- 
mas,” answered Mr. Clackworthy smil- 
ingly. “I had about given up hope of 
being able to indulge in our usual Yule- 
time adventure, but Mr. Brockton’s for- 
tuitous visit, via the fire escape, seems 
quite to have solved the matter. 

“You are forgetting the sandwiches, 
Mr. Brockton is very hungry.” 


99 


he 
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Tames. 


II. 


“The band wagon,” remarked Mr. 
kworthy, “is the world’s most popu- 
lar vehicle. People always scramble to 
ride on it, regardless of who is driving 
ir whither it is bound. This is a humble 
bit of philosophy that I have often 
found most valuable. It is really amaz- 
ing, James, how simple it is to take 
money away from most people.” 
“Cut out the lecture, boss, an’ slip me 
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the low-down on this St. Nicholas busi. 
ness. Lemme have a look at the bait 
that our hoock’s loaded with.” 

The master confidence man and his 
coplotter on surplus wealth were seated 
in the offices of The St. Nicholas Co, 
which had just been opened up that 
morning. The single-leaf wall calendar 
announced the date of December twenty, 
and it was just three days since Mr. 
Clackworthy’s problem of a Christmas 
adventure in easy money had solved it- 
self by The Early Bird’s discovery of 
Celsus Y. Brockton. 

Comfortable, but not elaborate, were 
the offices of the St. Nicholas concern; 
this detail would have exactly suited 
Celsus Y. Brockton, Chicago financial 
sage, who had always insisted that an 
office should be a workshop, and nota 
parlor. Mr. Clackworthy, always gath- 
ering up stray bits of information about 
moneyed folk, had arranged the quar- 
ters accordingly. Off the main office 
was an anteroom, the door of which ar- 
nounced: “Celsus Y. Brockton, Pri- 
vate.” 

“Have you seen the morning papers, 
James?” queried Mr. Clackworthy. 

“I lamped the front page,” replied 
James as he picked up the clipping; he 
read: 


NEW BROCKTON COMPANY. 


Among new concerns taking out incorporé 
tion papers at the State capital yesterday was 
“The St. Nicholas Company,” capital stock 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, o! 
which Celsus Y. Brockton, widely known 
Chicago financier and industrial wizard, 3 
president. “Merchandising” is given as the 
business of the new corporation, and the com 
mercial world will await with keen interest 
to see what is to be the next venture of the 
versatile Mr. Brockton who seems to succeed 
in everything that he gets behind 

“Much more laudatory than I had 
dared to expect,” said Mr. Clackworthy, 
chuckling. “However, it was really 
somewhat unnecessary, for Mr. = 
ton’s commercial magic is too We 

. *,? ” 
known to be in need of repetition. 
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“Ain't the real Brockton guy gonna 
make an awful squawk at his name be- 
in’ used that a way?” demanded The 
Early Bird. “\Vhen he sees that squib 
in the papers it’s a hundred-t’-one shot 
that he’s gonna spike it.” 

“Undoubtedly he would, James—if he 
were in town,” agreed Mr. Clackworthy. 
“His absence from the country on a 
business trip to Mexico was one of the 
circumstances that made our neat little 
scheme possible. Being a thorough 
reader of the news, I was aware that 
the Mr. Brockton, whom the papers 
think it to be, would not be in town to 
register a protest.” 

“I gotcha, boss,” replied The Early 
Bird; “you’re gonna peddle a lotta stock 
in this bum company before the suckers 
wakes up to the fact that there’s two 
Celsus Y. Brocktons. I’m tellin’ ya, 
boss, it’s gonna make old Brockton” 
mighty sore, playin’ with his name this 
a way.” 

“James, I object to the slighting man- 
ner in which you speak of our noble en- 
terprise,” reproved Mr. Clackworthy. 
“We misrepresent nothing; a man by 
the name of Celsus Y. Brockton is our 
president, and I can hardly be blamed 
if people buy stock on faith of Brock- 
ton’s name. Our prospective list of 
stockholders is to be very small—only 
ten, in fact. Ten of the most unphilan- 
thropic and utterly stingy men in Chi- 
cago have been invited to come in with 
us; here is a little circular which went 
out in the morning’s post. Take a look 
at it if you wish.” 

The Early Bird picked up this second 
exhibit and proceeded to give it ‘the 
ttitical once-over. It was simple and 
tersely worded : it said: 


THE ST. NICHOLAS CO. 
Celsus Y. Brockton, 
President 
Capital Stock, $250,000 
Offers to a limited number of investors 
one hundred thousand dollars in common 


tock, par value one hundred dollars per 
3E—ps 
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share. No subscription of less than ten thou- 
sand dollars accepted. 

The St. Nicholas Company will launch an 
entirely novel idea in merchandising, and is 
guaranteed by Mr. Celsus Y. Brockton per- 
sonally to yield surprising dividends. 

“A hundred thousand berries, huh?” 
questioned The Early Bird. “Watch 
your step, boss; I see that you’re puttin’ 
it down in black an’ white that this is 
gonna pay big dividends.” 

Mr. Clackworthy chuckled. 

“A compliment to my adroit word- 
ing, James,” he said. “We have not 
promised big dividends—merely  sur- 
prising dividends, and that certainly is 
no exaggeration. I am certain that they 
will be at least that.” 

The door opened and Celsus Y. 
Brockton breezed in; he bore little re- 
semblance to the forlorn, ragged speci- 
men of humanity who had slunk into 
Mr. Clackworthy’s apartment through 
the fire escape. More than two hundred 
dollars’ worth of clothes adorned his 
back. His air was jaunty, and his chest 
expanded as he stared across the room 
to the private office which bore his 
name. 

“So that’s my little cubby-hole, eh?” 
he asked. “Well, that suits me to the 
last word; I’m ready to take off my coat 
and proceed to earn my salary as presi- 
dent of this concern. I know it’s 
crooked, but so long as it is safe—weil, 
I’m satisfied.” 

At that Mr. Clackworthy 
sternly. . 

“My dear Mr. Brockton,” he repri- 
manded, “I do not like that word 
‘crooked ;’ it has a harsh and unpleasant 
sound. Never use it again in my pres- 
ence. And as for vour duties, they are 
quite simple and entail no office hours. 
Your presence in this office is exactly 
what is not desired. Your name is what 
counts. Go forth and look the 
town; go anywhere, do anything; my 

only request is that on December twenty- 
fourth at two p. m., you be here, ready 
to attend the stockholders’ meeting. 


frowned 


over 
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“As I promised you, your salary is 
one thousand dollars a month, and I 
shall give it to you in advance. Spend 
it guardedly, my friend, for the chances 
of a second pay day are very remote 
indeed.” 

Celsus Y. Brockton, poor relation of 
the local financial Napoleon, picked‘ up 
the ten one-hundred-dollar bills. 

“It don’t look to me as if I were get- 
ting a fair deal,” he protested “You 
admit that my name’s the whole thing 
ia this business, and all I get out of it 
is a thousand.” 

“That’s a thousand berries more’n you 
had a coupla days ago when I caught 
you sneakin’ into the boss’ flat,” re- 
minded The Early Bird. 

“You're right,” said Brockton, and he 
pocketed his month’s salary and went 
forth in search of pleasure. 


III. 


A dapper little man, his eyes snap- 
ping, burst into the quarters of The St. 
Nicholas Co., and glared accusingly at 
Mr. Clackworthy. 

“My name is Wrigley, 
ley,” he announced. 

“Yes?” encouraged Mr. Clackworthy 
politely. 

“I am Celsus Y. Brockton’s private 
secretary,” said Mr. Wrigley, “and I 
demand to know what you mean by this 
illegal and high-handed procedure in 
taking such liberties with my employer’s 
name and prestige.” 

Mr. Clackworthy had not anticipated 
this, but he remained quite calm. 

“T don’t understand,” he said. 

“Oh, yes, you do!” exclaimed Wrig- 
ley, pulling a newspaper from his pocket 
and pointing an indignant finger at the 
blue-penciled paragraphs which told of 
the incorporation of The St. Nicholas 
Co., with Celsus Y. Brockton as presi- 
dent. “I demand to know what this 
means !” 

“Tr,” 


Quintus Wrig- 


replied Mr. Clackworthy 
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smilingly ; “is it possible that you don't 
know about that? Mr. Brockton did — 
not take you into his confidence then, | 
take it? It means, my dear Mr. Wrig- 
ley, that we have organized The St, 
Nicholas Co., and that Celsus Y. Brock- 
ton is our president. I trust that I make 
myself quite clear” 

Mr. Wrigley gulped. 

“You—you mean that Mr. Brockton 
has actually become the president of this 
new company ’”’ he gasped out. 

“Mr. Celsus Y. Brockton,” declared 
Mr. Clackworthy with utmost but very 
misleading trustfulness, “is the presi- 
dent of The St. Nicholas Co., and he 
owns one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock in the enter- 
prise.” 

“I—I can’t believe it,” stammered 
Wrigley. ‘“I—I have been his private 
secretary for five years; he—he always 
takes me into his full confidence regard- 
ing all of his affairs. He said nothing 
to me about this—this new company. 
It is most peculiar, indeed. 

“Of course you realize that if you are 
taking advantage of Mr. Brockton’s ab- 
sence in Mexico and are using his name 
to sell stock in a company that is—ah— 
off color, you are laying yourself liable 
to criminal prosecution.” 

“Do I look like that sort of a chump” 
demanded Mr. Clackworthy. 

“N-o-0, you don’t,” admitted Wng- 
ley; he had expected to run into a net 
a get- rich-quick crooks, who would col 
lapse utterly before his demand for an 
explanation. “You give m* your word 
that Mr. Brockton has approved the tse 
of his name in this enterprise ¢ 

“I do,” replied Mr. Clackworthy with 
emphatic solemnity. 

“Strange, very strange, indeed,” mut: 
tered Secretary Wrigley. He had fount 
the master confidence man’s calm insis 
ence very convincing, but his was a mos 
methodical and cautious nature ; he wé 
one of those canny fellows who take 
nothing for granted. 
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“Perhaps you had better wire him— 
for your own peace of mind,” suggested 
Mr. Clackworthy, knowing full well that 
the secretary would, nine chances to one, 
do it anyhow. 

“Yes, I shall endeavor to get in touch 
with Mr. Brockton—as a matter of strict 
precaution,” added Wrigley. “Not that 
I-er—doubt your word, for you do not 
sem the type of man who would risk 
prison by trying to float a stock issue 
with the unwarranted use of Mr. Brock- 
ton’s name, but—well, it seems exceed- 
ingly strange that Mr. Brockton should 
launch a new enterprise without taking 
me into his full and complete confidence. 
In fact, it is his usual procedure to talk 
over all important matters with me in 
full detail. I have not had his address 
since he left Tampico on his way home, 
but | expect him back in Chicago on the 
twenty-fourth, and I should have a wire 
from him at almost any time now. Yes, 
without any reflections upon you, I shall 
try and get in touch with him—as a mat- 
ter of strict precaution, you know.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Clackworthy, “so you 
ay that Mr. Brockton is in Mexico? I 
Was quite certain that I saw him in Chi- 
tago to-day.” 

“Impossible,” answered Wrigley. 

“Yes, by all means send him a wire,” 
aid Mr. Clackworthy cordially. But a 
definite and disturbing uneasiness took 
possession of him. .Something told him 
that Celsus Y. Brockton, the magnate, 
vas the sort of man to keep in constant 
touch with his confidential secretary— 
ad that would be fatal to the plans of 
The St, Nicholas Co. 

‘Thave a premonition,” he sighed, as 
the door closed behind the dapper, brisk 
Mr. VW rigley, “that our little Christmas 
"ature is going to yield a big dividend 
~n disappointment,” 

Mr, Clackworthy, therefore, was not 
prepared when the silhouette of Mr. 
Wrigley’s fuzzy beaver hat appeared on 
the glass panel of the door of the corri- 
“r the next morning, 
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“As you would so aptly express it, 
James,” he murmured to The Early 
Bird, “the jig is up. That is the shadow 
of disaster on our door; Wrigley has re- 
ceived his telegram.”’ > 

The door opened and Mr. Wrigley 
came in; he was all smiles—and Mr. 
Clackworthy experienced a start of sur- 
prise at the evidence of this cordiality. 

“Permit me to apologize to you,” he 
said; “I have just had a wire from Mr. 
Brockton and he expressed his unquali- 
fied approval.” 

“Huh?” grunted The Early Bird, but 
Wrigley, all apology, did not see the ac- 
companying look of amazement. Mr. 
Clackworthy was better able to hide his 
emotions, although his surprise was 
equally as great. 

“What did Mr. Brockton say?” asked 
Mr. Clackworthy. 

“T have his telegram here,’”’ answered 
Wrigley. “It—it is a bit confusing in 
the latter portion—perhaps a bit of sar- 
casm on the part of Mr. Brockton; he 
can become very sarcastic at times.” 

With suppressed eagerness the mas- 
ter-confidence man took the yellow sheet 
and with almost unbelieving eyes, read: 
“Quintus Wrigley, Meadow Bldg., Chi- 
cago. St. Nicholas can go limit with me, 
but do not appreciate your bum humor, 
Brockton.” 

“He places his full approval on the 
use of his name,” declared \Vrigley, 
“but, for the life of me, I can’t imagine 
what he means. I was not aware that 
I was guilty of any levity. I never essay 
humor—not with Mr. Brockton. I can’t 
really imagine what he means.” 

“Well, neither can I,” admitted Mr. 
Clackworthy with a hopeless gesture. 


IV. 

Finance is pretty much a game of “fol 
low the leader.” It is proof of the trite 
saying that men have the herding ten- 
dencies of sheep. Let it be known that 
the lucky Wall Street plunger is buying 
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heavily in certain stock and others will 
rush to their brokers; let the latest 
meteor of the race-track horizon whisper 





that he’s taking a chance on “Spavin 
Legs,” a horse that never ran better than 


fifth, and hundreds will break their 
necks getting to the bookmaker before 
the odds are shortened. 

Such was the psychology upon which 
Mr. Clackworthy depended to find a 
quick sale for one hundred thousand 
dollars in stock of The St. Nicholas Co. 
—all through the magic name of Celsus 
Y. Brockton. In Mr. Clackworthy’s 
pocket, testifying as to the soundness of 
his reasoning, were nine checks for ten 
thousand dollars each. Six of the checks 
had been mailed in without so much as 
an interview, amazing as it may seem. 
And Mr. Doremus Skelton, number ten 
on the master confidence man’s list of 
prospects, sat in the office of The St. 
Nicholas Co. 

Mr. Skelton, like the other nine, was 
cold, hard, and grasping. 

“You represent Brockton?” 
Mr. Skelton. 

“TY represent Mr. Brockton, 
Clackworthy. 

“Ter—isn’t it a trifle unusual for Mr. 
Brockton to invite capital in this man- 
ner: 

“Mr. Brockton is an unusual man,” 
replied Mr. Clackworthy smilingly. 

“Yes, that’s so,” admitted Skelton. 
“What is The St. Nicholas Co. ?’ 

“We have a novel method of getting 
merchandise to the people,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy. “If you come in, you will 
have to content yourself with just that 
—for the present.” 

“T am not in the habit of risking ten 
thousand dollars blindly,” protested 
Skelton, aghast. 

“Well, that ends the interview,” re- 
plied Mr. Clackworthy without insist- 
ence. “It’s really of no moment, for, 
except ten thousand dollars, the avail- 
able stock is all subscribed.” 


asked 


” said Mr. 
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“How much stock is Brockton hold- 
ing ?” 

“Control; a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand.” 

“Who else is buying in?” 

Mr. Clackworthy handed him a list 
and Mr. Doremus Skelton read such 
names as Jephtha Howie, Mary Reyn- 
olds, Asha Potter, and Cartwright 
Pettis. 

“They bought?” he demanded. Mr. 
Clackworthy showed him the checks, 
Skelton thought it over; the fact was 
that Celsus Y. Brockton had _ become 
known as a man of mysterious methods 
—not one failure had been chalked up 
on the blackboard of his commercial ca- 
reer. Of course it was a gamble, but 
there was to be remembered the amazing 
miracle of the way in which Celsus Y. 
Brockton had rejuvenated a score of 
dead industries and had breathed the life 
of financial strength into the corporate 
bodies of a dozen new ones. 

Yes, it was the old game of ‘ 
the leader.” 

“Well, 1 


‘follow 


s a funny proposition, but if 
Celsus Y. Brockton’s name is on the 
stock certificates, it must be solid,” he 
decided as he unscrewed the cap of his 
fountain pen and reached for his check 
book. 

“Stockholders’ meeting on the after 
noon of the twenty-fourth,” said Mr 
Clackworthy as he took the check. “We 
have a preliminary organization; Brock- 
ton, president, and enough others to vote 
and transact business, but—well, Ske! 
ton, you want to make it a point to lk 
here. You'll learn something.” 

“That’s the devil of a time for a stock 
holders’ meeting,” grumbled Skelton; 
“it’s Christmas Eve.” 

“Why so it is,” admitted Mr. Clack- 
ai in apparent surprise. 

But I’ll be here, anyhow,” said Mr. 
Skelton. 

When the tenth purchaser of stock it 
The St. Nicholas Co. had 1 departed, The 
Early Bird who had been sitting unseet 
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jn the private office, came into the outer 


office. 


“Boss,” he said, “the more I see of 
you workin’ this lay, the more it makes 
me wonder why any goof is rummy 
enough t’ work for a livin’. Durned if 
takin’ dough from them smart guys ain’t 
easier’n liftin’ pennies outta a_ blind 
man's cup. But, believe me, boss, them 
ten ginks is sure gonna do their best t’ 
make your next address ‘Amos Clack- 
worthy, Joliet, Ill.,’ when they find out 
how you been playin’ ’em for suckers.” 

“James,” replied the master confi- 
dence man, “I have misrepresented 
nothing. I have told them that Celsus 
Y. Brockton is the president of our com- 
pany; he is. I have told them we pro- 
pose to distribute merchandise in a novel 
way; we do. I have promised then sur- 
prising dividends; they shall have that, 
too. 

“And, if they make what you some- 
times slangily refer to as ‘a squawk,’ 
they shall proceed to make themselves 
the most ridiculous men in Chicago.” 


V. 


It was two o’clock on the afternoon of 
Christmas Eve. In the offices of The 
St. Nicholas Co. sat eight of the ten men 
who had purchased stock in this some- 
what mysterious concern to the amount 
of ten thousand dollars each. Two had 
failed to appear, and Mr. Clackworthy 
had ascertained over the telephone that 
they had left town for the holidays. He 
Was now awaiting the arrival of the 
company’s president. 

The door opened and Celsus Y. 
Brockton, but not the Brockton that 
any of the eight men knew, came in, 
swinging a malacca stick. The Early 
Bird fidgeted nervously in his chair, 
tearful of the dénouement. Mr. Clack- 
worthy rose slowly and impressively to 
Cast his verbal bombshell, but before 
his lips could frame the opening sen- 
tence, the door opened again and there 


entered—the other Celsus Y. Brockton, 
gray, stern, and in that frame of mind 
sometimes referred to as “fighting mad.” 
Behind him came his secretary, Wrig- 
ley. 

At the entrawce of Brockton, the mag- 
nate, eight heads nodded toward him. 
The Early Bird sensed who it was and 
his face went white; Celsus Y., the poor 
relation, slumped down in his chair. 
Even Mr. Clackworthy did not escape 
the shock of this unexpected visit, but 
he had been in uncomfortable situations 
before. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Brockton,’’ he 
said pleasantly, “I was about to explain 
to these gentlemen—our stockholders— 
the purposes of The St. Nicholas Co.” 

“Make it snappy!” yelled Celsus Y. 
the great. “I want to know myself what 
this business is all about. Talk fast!” 

The eight ten-thousand-dollar inves- 
tors stared at this hostile tone. 

“Mr. Brockton, the president of our 
company ” began Mr. Clackworthiy. 

“That’s a lie!” shouted Celsus Y., 
financial wizard. “I never heard of your 
company until I got off the train fifty 
minutes ago. I never authorized the use 
of my name, and I intend to see that the 
law——’”’ 

“Just a moment,” interrupted Mr. 
Clackworthy soothingly; “it seems that 
we have with us two Celsus Y. Brock- 
tons. I refer to this gentleman, your 
cousin, I believe, Mr. Brockton.” 

Ceisus Y., the poor relation, shud- 
dered as he raised his eyes to meet his 
rich cousin’s angry gaze. 

“It’s a skin game!” whispered Dore- 
mus Skelton. “I thought there was 
something queer about it; but he told 
me that Celsus Y. Brockton was at tlie 
head of it, and I thought it was all 
right.” 

“Nor did I misrepresent it,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy; “gentlemen, we will get 
further to let me have the floor for a 
few minutes. I shall speak quickly, and 
frankly. 
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“The St. Nicholas Co. was formed, as 
I have previously explained, to meet a 
great merchandising need. Perhaps you 
were misled, but only by your own cre- 
dulity. I promised you surprising 
dividends, and you shall*have them, for 
I have waiting below two automobiles 
which are ready to take us to the south 
and west sides where the poorer dis- 
tricts of the city are in the grip of dire 
poverty, due to the present unemploy- 
ment situation. The charitable organi- 
zations of the city have been powerless 
to meet the situation. Funds have not 
been sufficient. The word Christmas 
this year promised to be a hollow mock- 
ery for thousands.” 

“What the devil has Christmas got to 
do with my ten thousand dollars?” de- 
manded Asa Potter impatiently.. The 
other seven stockholders growled agree- 
ment. 

“Permit me to proceed,” begged Mr. 
Clackworthy. 

“You'll proceed to jail in about fifteen 
minutes,” volunteered another investor. 

“T was saying,” went on Mr. Clack- 
worthy, “The St. Nicholas Co. was con- 
ceived with a definite object in view. 
We induced Mr. Brockton—our Mr. 
Brockton, I should say—to accept the 
presidency, and since his name was our 
principal asset, we gave him one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars in stock 
for the use of his name. The rest of 
the stock was sold to you eight and two 
other gentlemen; that brought us one 
hundred thousand dollars in cash, and I 
am happy to say that of that one hun- 
dred thousand dollars taken in only 
three days ago, not a cent of it remains 
in the treasury. Every nickel of it is 
gone !”” 

A chorus of eight groans rent the air 
of the office. Celsus Y., the financier, 
stared at Mr. Clackworthy intently, 
some of his rage lost in his admiration 
of what was evidently the most colossal 
display of nerve he had ever witnessed. 

“We have bought with it,’”’ announced 
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Mr. Clackworthy, “a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of food, clothing, and 
practical Christmas presents for the 
city’s poor. Also some joy-giving toys, 
St. Nicholas Stores are to-day giving 
away these goods—and that, I think, 
you will admit is a novel idea in mer- 
chandising. I have made good my prom- 
ise in that respect. 

“I have promised you a surprising 
dividend ; I’ll deliver that, too, if you'l 
let me take you to our company’s stores 
and show you a spectacle such as you 
have never witnessed—you'll get a 
dividend of one hundred per cent in 
pure and unadulterated happiness.” 

The office of The St. Nicholas Co, 
was silent as nine men, the eight stock- 
holders and Celsus Y. Brockton, the 
wealthy, sat in amazed and stupefied 
silence. 

“Til be eternally 
gasped out Celsus Y. 

“How come you picked us out?” asked 
Doremus Skelton growlingly. 

“I shall be frank with you,” replied 
Mr. Clackworthy; “I selected the ten 
richest men of the city who never con- 
tribute to charity ; men who owe charity 
many times ten thousand dollars.” 

“You obtained money under false pre- 
tenses! It’s an outrage; it’s criminal!” 
shouted Skelton. “You get my money 
back or I'll send you to jail.” 

“I’d never have gone into it, but I 
telephoned to Brockton’s secretary there, 
Wrigley, and he told me that Brockton 
was backing this fool scheme to the 
limit; those were his exact words—to 
the limit.” é 

Celsus Y. Brockton got slowly to his 
feet. 

“Men, you’re licked. Technically u 
don’t believe you could ever convict this 
—ah—Santa Claus of a confidence 
game. You bought some stock without! 
looking into it—just because what you 
thought was my name was tacked onto 
it as president. Morally, of course, hes 
as guilty as the devil, but—humph! 
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"think that morally all eight of you owe 


the poor of this city a good deal more 
than ten thousand. 

“Tell you what I’m going to do, men. 
This kid cousin of mine with the same 
name is the possessor of one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
stock in this unusual company. You're 
all right, but I’m a little richer than you 
are; I’m going to make him turn me 
over just half of that stock, and [Jl put 
seventy-five thousand dollars into the 
treasury of The St. Nicholas Co., and 
we'll see if we can’t find some way to 
get it where it will do the most good by 
to-morrow night. If I can stand that, 
you fellows shouldn’t yelp at ten thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“I want my money back!” demanded 
Asa Potter ragingly. “Either I get it 
back or I’m going to have him arrested. 
If you throw your money away, it’s no 
sign I’m going to.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Potter,” 
Y. Brockton snappily. “You’re the rich- 
est man of the eight. The newspapers 
will laugh you out of town. You're a 
victim of compulsory charity, so make 
the best of it.” 

“You told me that you were backing 
this St. Nicholas business—to the limit,” 
yelled Potter. 

Brockton turned to Mr. 
worthy and winked broadly 
mily, 

‘] guess you're wondering about that, 
too, eh?” he asked. “Wrigley told me 
that he showed you the telegram. Take 
alook at this; here’s a copy of the wire 
that Wrigley sent me.” 

The Early Bird, too speechless for 
words at this turn of events, peered over 
Mr. ( Clackworthy’s shoulder as he took 
the slip of paper and read: “Celsus Y. 
Brockton, on board Chicago Flyer. St. 
Nicholas listing your name for presi- 
dent. Is it all right ? ? Wrigley.” 


said Celsus 


Amos Clack- 
and chum- 


” 
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“You couldn’t guess what happened,” 
said- Brockton, chuckling. 

“T’ll pass,” volunteered The Early 
Bird. 

“Well, it seems too plain for a inis- 
understanding,” said Mr, Clackworthy. 

“And when I got the message,” said 
Brockton, laughing, “the telegraph opcer- 
ator had left out two letters, and I 
thought that sedate old Wrigley was 
either drunk, had turned to practical 
jokes, or had gone crazy. It read: 

“St. Nicholas listing your name for present. 
Is it all right?” 

“St. Nicholas had my permission to 
list my name for all the Christmas pres- 
ents he wanted, but I couldn’t see how 
it could concern Wrigley, so I wired 
back that St. Nicholas could go the 
limit. 

“You see, Potter, you old tightwad, 
it was fated that you should contribute 
to this little Christmas party, so cease 
your lamentations and consider yourself 
a philanthropist. 

“And as for you, Celsus Y. Brock- 
ton, number two, there can’t be two of 
us in Chicago; it won’t do. I'll have to 
give you a job of some sort out of 
town.” 


Mr. Amos Clackwor¥hy lighted a cigar 
with a bit of forced calmness, The 
Early Bird sank weakly back into his 
chair. 

“Boss,” he gasped out with a sigh of 
relief, “it don’t make no difference what 
nobody else says, if them eight money 
bags had took after us, our little Christ- 
mas present wouldda been a nice long 
stretch up the river. Brockton butted 
in just in time t’ save us, I’m tellin’ the 
world. 

“Take it from me, *Santa Claus was 
sure good to you an’ me this year!” 

“T don’t know but that you are right 
agreed Mr. Clackworthy. 
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Christmas <ve at 
‘Doctor fjentiron’ 


&’ Ernest M. Poate 


Author of ‘‘Honest John’s Millions,’’ etc. 


S the big blue limousine swung 

into Madison Avenue Doctor 

Bentiron reached a long arm 

for the speaking tube before 
him. 

“Stop,” he ordered ; and we pulled up 
by the curb. 

I wondered why we halted here; for 
we were only a block from home; but 
I climbed obediently out into the nip- 
ping winter air. The chief followed 
and waggled a languid thumb toward 
an approaching group. Then I knew 
that Doctor Bentiron’s eyes, whose 
vague, unfocused gaze encompassed 
everything, had once more been quicker 
than my own. 

An oddly assorted trio came down 
the walk toward us: Officer O’Rourke, 
stalwart guardian of the peace in our 
block, had the outside. He marched 
grandly, as though escorting a princess. 
Next the wall was a girl of, perhaps, 
fourteen, wrapped in a thin black coat. 
A shawl thrown over her head half re- 
vealed a neat white maid’s cap, and be- 
neath it showed a demure, wise, little- 
old-womanly face. And between them 
walked Janet, my baby, now well on in 
her fifth year. Her little round face 
beamed from the depths of a fur- 
trimmed bonnet; her fat legs twinkled 
below a brown fur coat; her chubby 
hands, clad in the red yarn mittens 
which Mrs, O’Flaherty had knit for 
her, and which she would discard for 


no coaxing, propelled a doll’s baby car- 
riage almost large enough for a real, 
live baby. 

Seeing us she shrieked gleefully, 
jumping up and down. 

“Hello, dad-dee ! Whoo-hoo, 
Gran’pa Doc! Lookit my baby!” 

She started to run toward us, push- 
ing the big carriage, then stopped again, 
seeing that her companions were left 
behind. Impatiently she reached up to 
catch a hand of each. 

“Come on,” she 
push; mister p'lice; 
Ethel !” 

And the trio came on, at the full pace 
of Janet’s short legs, with Officer 
O’Rourke on one side, bent half double 
and grinning widely, one huge hand 
upon the handle of the doll carriage, 
the demure little maid pushing at the 
other, and Janet between, making 4 
great play of propelling her buggy, and 
impending the other two, as usual. 

So they reached us, and Janet, pant 
ing, disengaged herself and flung her- 
self recklessly first into my arms and 
then into the doctor’s. Her fat cheeks 
were cold from the December air; but 
her lips were warm. 

“Where you been?” she demanded 
“Buying my Christmas presents 10 
me?” 

Doctor Bentiron laughed aloud, hold- 
ing her close against his shoulders; and 


urged. “Help me 
you help, too, 
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“no one seeing him then would have 


thought him cold or unsympathetic. 

“What do you want for Christmas, 
Janet?” 

“IT want a pinano, and a—a pair of 
rolling skates, and a new doll buggy— 
a white doll buggy, not like this old 
brown one—and another dolly. I want 
another sleeping dolly—a great bi-i-g 
dolly, so-o wide!” And she measured 
the desired length with a sweep of 
short, fat arms. 

Then, remembering her guests, she 
twisted in the doctor’s arms and 
clutched Officer O’Rourke by the shoul- 
der. “And—and—I want a plice all 
my own, daddy. I want Mister Rooky 
for my Christmas. I like him! And 
you like me, don’t you, Mister Rooky ?” 

“Indeed an’ I do, then, ma’am!” 
The officer took her from the chief in 
response to the invitation of her out- 
stretched arms and held her tight. 
“Tis a fine baby girl ye have, sorr,” 
said he to me, in half apology. “TI’d one 
meself, no bigger, that’s with the 
blessed saints now, sorr.” He blinked 
rapidly, 

But Janet was not through. She wrig- 
gled down to catch the hand of the lit- 
tle maid who had drawn away, shiver- 
ing in her thin coat. 

“Wait, Ethel; come back, Ethel! 
And, daddy—daddy—daddy! Lookit; 
I want her, too. I want Ethel for my 
Christmas; I’m going to keep her!” 

Tugging at her arm my baby led the 
reluctant Ethel forward to be presented 
tous. By her size the girl could have 
been no more than fourteen; but her 
pinched little face was solemnly wise as 


an old woman’s, and her bearing 
quaintly mature. She dropped us a lit- 
tle curtsy. 


“Your little girl wanted me to walk 
with her,” she explained, “and Mister 
O'Rourke said it was no harm, sir.” 

Doctor Bentiron looked gravely 
down at the self-possessed mite. His 

tded face was very gentle. 
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“And do you live near by, Ethel?” 

“Yes, sir; over there.” She pointed 
across the way, toward a new and very 
ugly apartment house which rejoiced in 
the name of “The Kent Arms.” “I’m 
Mrs. Smythe’s maid, sir.” 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. 

“Oh, no, sir; Smythe! She’s very 
particular about the name.” An elfin 
light gleamed for one second in the 
child’s black eyes. 

“Umphf,” repeated the chief. “TI 
know ner. Yes. Exactly.” I thought 
his vague glance held a trace of pity. 
“Do you like it there?” 

The girl hesitated. “Why—why, sir, 
I don’t want to go back to the asylum.” 

“Asylum?” queried the chief; and 
I nodded. I might have known that 
this child’s quaint gravity, the unchild- 
ish, self-contained wisdom of her 
pinched face, could have come from no 
other place. 

“Umphf. 
sighed. 

Ethel looked up anxiously. “You— 
you don’t mind my talking to Janet, be- 
cause I came from the asylum?” 

“God bless you, child!” I exclaimed. 
“Of course not!” I think my eyes 
were wet. She was so pathetic, this 
little wise thing, so self-deprecatory. 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron. 
“Too cold to stand around out here. 
Let’s go in and get warm. Good-morn- 
ing, O’Rourke!” he said, as the of- 
ficer moved on. 

Janet threw him a kiss from the palm 
of her fat, red-mittened hand. ‘“Good- 
by, Mister Rooky! Come again soon!” 

“Come, Ethel,” invited the chief. 
“Come in and play with our baby for a 
bit. What’s the rest of your name?” 

“Ethel Morgan, sir; and I'd love to 
come, if I may. Miss Janet has such a 
lovely sleeping doll.” She hovered, en- 
raptured, over the big carriage in 
which, wrapped in an _ embroidered 
blanket, lay the sleeping doll—a bisque 
doll, almost as large as Janet herself, 


“Smith ?” 


Yes. Exactly.” And he 
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with eyes that opened and shut. Now, 
lying on its back, the doll’s eyes were 
closed. 

So we started in procession for the 
big house, Janet in advance, wheeling 
her buggy, Ethel beside it, her sad lit- 
tle face bent, big black eyes dwelling 
wistfully upon the lovely sleeping doll. 
Poor orphan! Such dolls had been no 
part of her own lonely childhood. 

Doctor Bentiron and I followed in 
silence; but the chief’s face was very 
pitiful. He loved children; and this 
was a very little child, I thought, in 
spite of her mature air, her maid’s cap. 

She glanced shyly back. “Are you 
Doctor Bentiron?”’ she asked; then 
nodded wisely. “I thought so. I know 
all about you, Doctor Bentiron; they 
used to talk about you at the asylum.” 

The chief smiled at her, quickened 
his pace; and presently they were walk- 
ing hand in hand. Children always 
loved Doctor Bentiron. 

We reached the doctor’s house. Its 
door stood open, Miss Gallegher at the 
threshold, ready to help Janet with her 
doll carriage. 

“Ethel! Eth-el!’’ came a shrill sum- 
mons from across the street. 

Poor Ethel flinched. I wheeled. A 
limousine was just rolling away from 
The Kent Arms, opposite; and on the 
sidewalk stood a stout woman, swathed 
in a shapeless fur coat. One hand 
clutched a muff; in the other she held 
an absurdly diminutive dog, carefully 
blanket-wrapped. It was a Pekinese, 
} suppose; some shaggy scrap of white 
fur, at least. I am no connoisseur of 
lap dogs. 

“Ethel!” she repeated sharply; and 
bad temper rang in her high tones. 
“Come here at once! Come and take 
Pettie!”” 

“Umphf!” said Doctor Bentiron with 
emphasis. 

The child turned obediently ; but her 
tiistress had spied the chief. Forth- 


with she came teetering across the 
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roadway toward us, her high heels slip 
ping in the slush. 

“How do you do, my dear doctor?” 
she said effusively. “Here, Ethel!” 
She thrust her ridiculous dog toward 
the child and put out a puffy hand 
whose rings showed through her glove, 

“One so seldom sees you; and we 
are neighbors, too! Can’t I coax you 
up to my little flat some afternoon for 
tea?” 

Her fat, rouged face was wreathed 
in smiles; she ogled the chief from be- 
neath a tilted hat brim which almost 
blinded one eye. She pursed her lips 
affectedly, clinging to Doctor Bentiron’s 
reluctant hand, patently determined to 
make the most of this chance meeting. 
Doctor Bentiron was a lion indeed; he 
should roar for her if the thing could 
be accomplished. I read her resolution 
in the green eyes of her. 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. 
very busy, madam.” 

“I’m having a few friends in to- 
night for Christmas Eve. It will be 
very informal; can’t I count on you? 
And Doctor and Mrs. Blakely, of 
course, and that dear baby! How do 
you do, baby?” 

Janet put both hands behind her 
back. “I’m not a baby,” she denied 
stoutly; “I’m a great big girl!” She 
backed away against my leg, whisper- 
ing quite audibly: “Daddy! Lets 
send her back and just keep the little 
one!” 

Mrs. Smythe bit her lip and forced 
a laugh, but to me the look in het 
green eyes justified Janet’s dislike. 

“Say you'll come, doctor?” she 
cooed. 

Doctor Bentiron bowed with the 
stately, old-world courtesy which, with 
him, always accompanied distaste. 

“T regret to say that it will be im 
possible, madam,” he answered for- 
mally. “I am very much engaged. 
You'll pardon me, I’m sure.” 


“T am 
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He bowed once more and began to 
mount the steps. 

Thus dismissed, the lady turned 
away, perforce. “Come, Ethel! Take 
Pettie right in and give him his bath. 
What were you doing on the street, 
anyway, annoying the little lady? 
Don’t you know enough to keep away 
from your betters?” 

Poor little Ethel shrank visibly. Her 
black eyes filled with tears, but she only 
said: “Yes, ma’am.” 

She stooped, shyly swift, to drop a 
kiss on the forehead of the lovely sleep- 
ing doll, and ran across the street. 

“Good-by, Ethel; come again!” 
screamed Janct. 

: And, ‘“Good-by, Ethel!’ called the 
| chief. 


“Come and see us as often as 
| you can.” Then he entered the door, 
quite ignoring Mrs. Smythe. 

That day we worked long and hard, 
1 ttimming the Christmas tree which 

Doctor Bentiron always had for his 
- fy house patients, wrapping and labeling 
e giits for nurses, servants, and scrub 
? women; every one in the big house and 
if all the docior’s pensioners—and they 
lo were many. 

It was late afternoon when we fin- 
et ished, and all was ready for the celebra- 
ed tion. Then the chief turned to me. 
he “Come along, Freddy, my son; let’s 
ef ake a walk. I’ve one more present to 
t's buy,” 
tle My wife hugged him; she was 


bright-eyed and flushed, excited as a 


ced child over her Christmas. 

her “Daddy Bentiron,’ she accused, 
shaking a slender finger under his nose, 

she youre going to get something more 
lor Janet !” " 

the “Umphf,” said the chief; and he 

vith looked almost shamefaced. “Well, 
24 not? She’s all the baby we’ve 

jm- mt 

fo ‘You'll spoil her; she’s got too many 

ged. loys now.” 


The doctor threw a lean arm over 
ily’s slender . shoulders. “Milly, 
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dear,” and he patted her cheek very 
gently ; “Milly ” and stopped short. 
And my wife kissed him with wet, 
bright eyes, and said no more, for 
she knew the doctor was thinking 
of his own baby; the dead baby of 
whom he never spoke, buried beside 
his dead wife before we were born. 

The chief struggled into his ulster, 
pulled a battered slouch hat over his 
eyes, and we started. 

“Tl just step over on the 
he drawled, “and get Janet 
sleeping doll. I forgot that. 

By this time it was almost dusk. — It 
had turned colder, and a light snow was 
falling in big, feathery flakes which 
glittered in the street lamps. The 
street was full of hurrying motors; the 
sidewalks were packed with cheerful 
folk, well wrapped against the cold, 
carrying all sorts of inviting-looking 
parcels tied with red ribbons and sealed 
with Christmas seals. In lighted win- 
dows here and there were _ holly 
wreaths. It was the very pattern of all 
Christmas Eves. 

Doctor Bentiron drew a long breath. 
“After all, Freddy, it’s a pretty cus- 
tom, this Christmas. Umphi. What's 
that ?” 

He checked midway of a stride and 
hurried across the roadway, dodging 
the traffic stream with that miraculous 
agility which was his. I followed less 
expertly; but I was at his heels when 
he reached the entrance of The Kent 
Arms, opposite. 

There stood Officer O’Rourke, tall 
and imposing. The light snow settled 
on his rubber cap cover, glistened in his 
red mustache. He scowled uncomfort- 
ably. 

Before him was the fat woman, Mrs 
Smythe. Her scanty hair straggled 
about her ears; her puffy f 


Doctor Bentiron’s 





Avenue,” 
her new 


” 


‘ 


Tace was 
streaked with powder and _ill-spread 
rouge; she clutched a loose cape about 
her throat. Plainly she had come down 
in the midst of dressing. 
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And she clutched the little Ethel’s 
shoulder in one ringed hand; clutched 
it vindictively, cruelly, and shook the 
girl’s slender frame to emphasize her 
words. 

“Take her along!” she was insisting. 
“You’ve got to do it. I insist! No, 
I won’t listen; she’s a thief, a common 
thief! After all my kindness, too—the 
ingrate!”’ She shook the child again; 
and little Ethel sobbed. “She shall be 
arrested, I say. She shall! Yes, I'll 
make the complaint; yes, I'll go along 
to the station house, if you insist. But 
she shall go! And you’d best be care- 
ful yourself, my man, or I'll make 
charges against you! My _ husband 
knows the police commissioner well, 
too!” 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron tone- 
lessly. ‘“What’s this?” 

Relieved, the officer turned. “Sure, 
’tis nothing but some mistake, doctor,” 
he declared. ‘Be reasonable, now, 
mam; she’s no thief. She’s a good girl, 
Ethel is; you wouldn’t be settin’ a black 
mark against her ‘character, would ye 
now ?” 

“She’s 
Smythe 


Mrs. 
the street 


a thief!’ repeated 
fiercely. Under 
lights her slack face, without its 
makeup, showed vindictive, — selfish, 
ugly. ‘“She’s a thief, and I’ll have her 
punished—ungrateful little wretch! 
After I took her out of the asylum and 
all. I might have known what I was 
getting into, taking a nameless brat!” 

“That—will—do.” 

Doctor Bentiron’s voice was flat, 
dry, toneless; he spoke quite without 
emphasis. But the angry woman 
flinched from it. Her green eyes 
blazed into his cold gray ones, wavered, 
and fell, beaten down by his merciless 
stare. 

The chief glanced about at the crowd 
that was already collecting; at the avid 
hall boys who peered over the Smythe 
woman’s shoulder. 

“But this is no place to talk,” said 
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he. “O’Rourke, bring the little girl 

over to my office. You may come, too, 
madam, if you desire. But I would 
suggest that you finish dressing first.” 

Mrs. Smythe turned a painful, mot- 
tled red. ‘“I—I——” she stammered, 
“But the brat’s a thief, doctor! She 
stole five dollars from my desk, | 
caught her red-handed!” 

“Umph. I will consider that in dye 
time. Come, Ethel.” 

With a little sob the child clutched 
at his outstretched hand, hugged close 
to his side. ‘You'll take care of me, 
won't you, sir?’ she begged, looking up 
at him trustfully. 

“Exactly,” promised Doctor Bent- 
iron. “Come, O’Rourke. And you, 
madam; I shall expect you at my of- 
fice in ten minutes; unless you have 
decided to drop the matter?” 

The woman glared. “I don’t see 
what right you’ve got to butt in,” she 
began angrily; and then, “Oh, all right! 
I'll come. But I’ll have the hussy i 
jail in spite of you!” 

At that the chief shrugged and 
turned away, O’Rourke and I follow- 
ing. 

“Sure, sorr, ’tis a shame,” protested 
the officer. ‘What kind of a woman 
she is I dunno, t’ be ridin’ the kid 9 
What were ye after doin’, Ethel, girlie’ 
Ye didn’t steal nothin’, did ye, now?” 

But Ethel only sobbed, clinging 
tighter to Doctor Bentiron’s arm. | 
—I wisht I c’d go back to the asylum 
after all!’ she moaned. 

We reéntered the big house and went 
straight to the chief’s own office 
“Come along, O’Rourke,” he invitee 
“Let’s get this thing straightened out. 

He set the terrified child in a chair 
and laid an arm ever so gently abou! 
her shoulders. 

“Tell me what happened, child,” be 
urged. 

Ethel sighed. Her tense face 
laxed, and she wriggled closer agais! 
the doctor’s side; awkwardly, like om 
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unused to caresses. But she would not 
speak. 

“It’s no use,” she whispered; “no 
use! She’s got a spite on me.” And 
another convulsive sob shook her, 

Presently Mrs. Vanderpoel Smythe 
teetered in; more exactly dressed, now, 
her husband trailing behind her. Her 
thin-lipped mouth was set implacably, 
her green eyes glared. 

“I can’t see why you wanted to in- 
terfere, Doctor Bentiron,” she began, 
too angry to be diplomatic. “It’s a 
plain case—the little ingrate! I left a 
five-dollar bill on my dressing table— 
did it on purpose, to test her; she’s 
been begging for money—and she took 
it! I just as good as saw her do it— 
search her, officer, and you'll find the 
money on her!” 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron. 
“How long has Ethel been with you?” 
“Six months. I took her out of the 
asylum myself; and this is the way she 
repays me!” 
“Umphf, 

work ?” 

“Why, scarcely anything. Washed 
dishes and helped the cook; took care 
of Pettie, my Pekinese; mended my 
stockings, helped me dress sometimes— 
though she’d never make a proper maid. 
She’s too clumsy.” 

“Exactly. And she is—fourteen?” 

The woman nodded defiantly. 

“And you paid her how much?” 

“Nothing! She didn’t earn her keep. 
She ought to have been thankful for a 
good home. I bought her clothes and 
everything ; boarded her and lodged her 
and dressed her—for this!” 

“Umphf,” repeated the doctor sol- 
emnly. “What base ingratitude, after 
all these favors! You fed her, and 
clothed her—sumptuously.” 

His dry voice was expressionless ; his 
dull eyes rested sardonically upon the 
child’s thin, sleazy black dress. 

But poor Ethel raised a lamentable 
voice. Her last hope had failed; even 
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this powerful friend, this doctor, had 
deserted her. She sprang up, faced us 
defiantly, like a tiny kitten baring its 
inadequate claws in self defense. 

“T don’t care!” she stormed, “I don’t, 
so there! She’s an old pig—pig—pig! 
She owed me the money; I worked an’ 
worked f’r nothing, an’ here comes 
Christmas, an’ I asked an’ asked, an’ 
she wouldn’t give me a cent. An’ I 
wanted it—I needed it—an’ I just took 
it! Here—take your old money!” 

With shaking hands she clutched at 
the top of her darned stocking, dragged 
out a crumpled bill, and threw it at her 
mistress. 

“Take it, an’ leave me go to jail! I'll 
be better off there, anyway.” A storm 
of tears racked her; she swayed blindly. 

Doctor Bentiron made a_ curious 
sound of angry pity; its stark emotion 
was strange upon those impassive, 
bearded lips. He caught the child to 
him, protectingly, defiantly; and Mrs. 
Vanderpoel Smythe could not meet his 
eyes. 

“There, honey!” he soothed. “There, 
there! Nobody’s going to put you in 
jail. What did you want of the money, 
dear ?” 

Ethel sniffed and choked. “I—I 
wanted to buy me a sleepin’ dolly!” she 
wailed despairingly. “I never had a 
dolly in all my life, an’ I wanted a sleep- 
in’ dolly like Janet!” 

There was a brief pause. Officer 
O’Rourke blew his nose thunderously. 
Mrs. Smythe’s meek husband plucked 
at her sleeve, whispering something; 
but she shook him off. 

Doctor Bentiron commanded himself 
as by a mighty effort. His voice, as he 
turned to Mrs. Smythe, was cool, con- 
trolled, courteous, 

“I’m sure, madam, that you will re- 
consider, now,” he urged. “The money 
has been returned; and perhaps there 
were certain extenuating circumstances. 
However,” he added as the lady’s face 
hardened ominously, “however, if you 
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feel inclined to press the matter, I .shall 
be compelled, reluctantly, to interest 
myself further. I'll ask my lawyers to 
defend Miss Ethel; I'll appear in court 
myself.” 

His tones were dry, indifferent, mild ; 
but his long gray eyes flamed coldly. 
Mrs. Smythe hesitated ; behind her, the 
meck husband stirred and _ plucked 
again at her shoulder. He, at least, un- 
derstood that Doctor Bentiron was not 
one to be roused needlessly. 

“My dear,” he whispered; “my 
dear! You'll get us into trouble. I 
can’t—you'd better a 

The woman glared in baffled fury. I 
marveled again, as often before, at the 
stupid, stubborn vindictiveness of hu- 
man folk. Then she yielded. 

“Well, then,” she said ungraciously 
enough, “I suppose we might as well 
let it drop—as a favor to you, doctor. 
But of course I can’t be expected to 
take the creature back!” 

“Of course not,” agreed the chief 
dryly. Then he paused as a tiny knock 
sounded at the office door. 

It swung open presently, and Janet 
trotted in; Janet, resplendent in a new 
white dress, was hugging a sleeping 
dolly as big as herself. This was 
Christmas Eve, and the laws of the 
household were relaxed accordingly; 
Janet was minded to take full advan- 
tage of that relaxation. 

She advanced confidently, unabashed 
by the assembly, Mrs. Smythe she 
ignored; but, “Hello, Mister Rooky!” 
she said to the officer. “Happy Christ- 
mas!” Then she ran to Doctor Bent- 
iron. 

“Can I bother you, Gran’pa Doc? 
Daddy said I could bother you to-night, 
because to-morrow is Christmas. Is it 
to-morrow now, Gran’pa Doc? I 
brought my Bessie dolly for you to 
kiss good-night to. What did you buy 
me for Christmas? I wanted a new 
baby buggy—a white doll buggy, an’ 
somebody to play with me!” 
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Then she saw Ethel, sobbing ina © 
corner, and ran to her; stopped half- 
way and wheeled, thrusting her 
Bessie Dolly upon me. 

“Here, daddy—hold my Bessie a 
minute. I want to hug Ethel.” 

So I took Bessie and she ran to the 
little maid and threw both short, chubby 
arms about her hips. 

“Hello, Ethel! Did you come to play 
with me? I want you to stay and play 
with me all night! Stay an’ play with 
me, Ethel, because I like you. I’m go- 
ing to keep you.” 

Officer O’Rourke stirred and cleared 
his throat. “I'll be gettin’ back on the 
beat, sorr; there’s no need of me here, 
an’ the roundsman’ll be comin’ along 
presently.” 

Doctor Bentiron nodded. “Drop in 
later if you can, O’Rourke, when you're 
off duty; take a look at our tree.” 

They shook hands; I caught the thin 
glint of folded yellow paper, and the 
policeman thrust a fist into his pocket, 
grinning delightedly. 

“Tis yerself that’s the generous 
man, sorr, an’ thank ye kindly. I wish 
ye a merry Christmas, doctor, an’ all 
y’r house, an’ the little girl ‘special!” 

Janet put up her face to be kissed; 
and Officer O’Rourke departed, pat- 
ently glad to be out of the affair. 

Then Mrs. Smythe, at her husband's 
urging, stepped forward also. Her fat 
face was a mottled, unhealthy red; her 
manner was constrained; but she car- 
ried things off well enough. 

“An unfortunate misunderstanding. 
Never meant to be hard on the child. 
This is the season for forgiveness and 
good will,” she mumbled rather inco- 
herently. “No doubt the child will be 
better off back at the asylum, where 
they understand how to deal with such 
traits. I’m at such a loss with common 
people—never accustomed——” She 
gave it up as a bad job and put out 4 
pudgy, beringed hand. “I hope to se 
you again; and you, Doctor 
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F Blakely. Drop. in for tea, some day, 


and bring your wife, do!” 

I only bowed, for I did not trust my- 
self to speak. And Doctor Bentiron 
bowed also, very formally. He did not 
seem to see the lady’s hand. 

“Good evening, madam. You need 
give yourself no further uneasiness; 
I will take care of Ethel.” 

“A very merry Christmas!” replied 
Mrs. Vanderpoel Smythe. “Come, 
Alfred; we must go.” 

“Umphf,” said the chief as he bowed 
them out. 

Then Janet returned to the attack; 
she had been standing close to the lit- 
tle maid, holding tight to her hand. 

“Gran’pa Doc! ‘I like Ethel. I 
don’t want her to go away, ever! I 
want to keep her, Gran’pa Doc, for my 
Christmas.” 

The doctor looked down at her, smil- 
ing faintly. “Would you rather have 
Ethel than a new sleeping dolly ?” 

Poor Ethel watched, heart in her 
eyes. “Oh,” she gasped out ecstati- 
cally, “could I stay? Could I? I know 
all about dressing children an’ feedin’ 
em, an’ givin’ ’em baths an’ ever’thing! 


They taught me at the asylum. I took 
care of six babies there.” 
“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron. 


His eyes consulted me; I nodded! with- 
out speaking, for my throat felt oddly 
tight. 

“Janet ought to have a maid of her 
own, anyhow; and we've lots of room. 
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All right, Janet; you may keep her. 
All right, Ethel; stay if you’d like to. 
And you shall have five dollars every 
week to spend as you like.” 

The poor child sobbed joyfully; her 
eyes adored this shabby, kindly divinity. 

“Oh, doctor! T’ll be so good—lI’ll 
work so hard!” 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron; but 
his face was very tender. 

Janet laughed aloud; a delicious, 
crowing, chuckling laugh. ‘“She’s 
mine!” she exulted. ‘“Ethel’s mine to 
stay, an’ play with, an’ everything. 
Here!” 

She snatched Bessie, the big sleepin’ 
dolly from me and thrust her into 
Ethel’s unbelieving hands. 

“Here, Ethel; you take Bessie. She’s 
yours now; you keep her for your own 
self!” 
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“Don’t you want her, Janet?” I 
asked. 
“Uh-uh. No, daddy. I got Ethel 


now, an’ I don’t need my dolly any 
more. Besides, I got lots of ’em.” 

Ethel had forgotten us all; even 
Janet. She sat cross-legged on the 
floor, all the queer, pinched maturity 
of her face wiped away. Now she was 
all child; with a face of heavenly rap- 
ture she bent over the big sleeping doll 
in her arms, and rocked it gently. 

“Hush-a-baby—hush! My ownest, 
own sleepin’ dolly!” 

“Christmas Eve, Blakely,” drawled 
Doctor Bentiron. 


S20 
HOLD UP DIRECTORS OF BANK 
Sx bandits recently held up and robbed a bank in Spring City, Pennsylvania, 


in the presence of the president and directors of the bank. While the officers 
of the bank were holding a meeting in an inner room the bandits entered the main 





room and ordered the two clerks present to hold up their hands. 





At this time, 


t 2 ° . . . . . 
the meeting being adjourned, the president and directors left tle inner room and 


came upon the scene of the holdup. 
volvers, 


They, too, were covered by the bandits’ re- 


After looting the vault of about fifteen thousand dollars in cash the bank 
robbers rushed to a waiting automobile and fled from the town. Four of the 
six men were captured three hours later, and several thousands of dollars was 


fecovered from them. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
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T° save her husband, John Lorrimer, from the charge of having killed Stephen Driscoll, Grace 
Lorrimer disarms the detectives who have come to arrest him, by pretending to have spent the 


night at the flat of Harold Chesney, John’s friend. 


Lorrimer had threatened Driscoll, and a note 


in the dead man’s hand leads the police to believe that Lorrimer had found Grace and Driscoll toe 


gether. 


named as her partner in guilt. 


Her alibi deceives her husband as well as the detectives. 
Utterly distracted, Lorrimer goes to Chesney’s flat, unconscious that he is the man Grace has 
Lorrimer explains to Chesney and Billy Armitage, a private detective, 


how he had gone to the house of Driscoll to punish him for certain slanderous charges against Grace, 


and how he found Driscoll dead on the floor of his library. 
The detective is convinced of Lorrimer's innocenee 


to return home and become reconciled to his wife. 
and promises to see him through the affair. 


Armitage and Chesney advise Lorrimer 


Grace next learns that her young sister, Marie, has eloped with Eric Barrington, a handsome 


adventurer. 


She follows the pair to Albany and there confronts Barrington at his hotel. 


In look- 


ing through Barrington’s pocketbook for a marriage license she comes across a dunning letter from 


Driscoll to Barrington. 
Barrington, 


In the midst of her talk with the runaways, a visitor’s card is handed to 
Louis White, a crook pal, is waiting for him. 


Barrington goes out with White, confesses that he killed Driscoll and asks for White's help. 


Barrington then leaves for Montreal. 


Grace returns to New York with Marie and rushes off to see Chesney. 
to her husband has never reached him, for he has never returned to his home. 
The latter is walking the streets, for he has discovered 


to abide by Grace’s story to save Lorrimer. 
the detectives are again watching his house. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A BROKEN MAN. 


OR almost forty hours this 

state of mind had gone on, 

until now Lorrimer felt both 

a mental and physical wreck. 
Neither food nor drink had passed his 
lips since Armitage had handed him a 
stimulant in Chesney’s flat. More than 
once he had nerved himself to enter a 
restaurant, but at the critical moment 
his will had failed him. 

He hurried along, a soft slouch hat 
drawn down upon his face, from which 
his sunken eyes peered furtively at every 
one who approached him. More than 
once he turned, starting guiltily, but, 
with a mirthless laugh at his own vain 
fears, pressed on again. 





Her letter of explanation 
Chesney promises 






In the dull moaning of the wind, as 
it sighed about the street corners, he 
heard again the cry of mortal pain which 
Driscoll must have uttered when the 
pistol shot struck him; the whispered 
mutterings of the passers-by were the 
warning voices of men closing in upon 
him to take him prisoner. 

He felt more at ease, as he turned into 
the street which led to Chesney’s studio 
flat. A natural instinct prompted him 
to fly to his friend for temporary shelter 
and some measure of human consolation, 
to brace him for the trials that lay 
ahead. 

John Lorrimer had always loved Har- 
old as a younger brother. There existed 
between them a bond of sympathy and 
understanding which had lifted their 
friendship into the ideal. But there was 
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need for caution. He could no longer 
doubt it. What Armitage feared had 
happened. Whispering tongues had 
coupled him and the dead man. Be- 
sides, there was the damning proof of 
the riding crop, which at any moment 
Billy Armitage might have to reveal. 

Cautiously evading the elevator man 
he went quietly up the stairs and paused, 
listening outside the glazed door. Up 
the next flight Chesney’s man _ had 
rooms. Lorrimer felt none too sute of 
him, Under police interrogation the fel- 
low might give way and admit Lorri- 
mer’s presence there, and it was not 
Lorrimer’s way to drag a friend into his 
own difficulties. 

There was need for caution. He 
believed no one had seen him enter. In 
the small hours he would be able quietly 
to steal away unobserved. 

On principle Chesney seldom had the 
outer door locked before retiring for the 
night. His studio was open house, and 
his friends were in the habit of drop- 
ping in unannounced. At the sound of 
voices Lorrimer paused, irresolute. If 
Chesney had visitors, he must go back 
before his presence there became known. 

Only two people were talking—a man 
and a woman; the man was Chesney. 
His voice always melodious and full, 
carried beyond the closed door of the 
sitting room. The waiting man could 
not fail to be struck by his friend's ar- 
dent earnestness, 

“You need me now more than ever, 
and——”’ 

A woman’s stifled sob. 

“He is sure to find out 

With his fingers on the knob of the 
door that led to the street, Lorrimer 
paused, his head lowered in an attitude 
of listening. Then a surge of shame 
stole into the emaciated cheeks at men- 
tion of his wife’s name. 

“My dear Grace, this must be kept 
secret until ‘is 

The man in Lorrimer was 
turned to stone. He became 
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suddenly 
a figure, 
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an automaton, straightening up and re- 
tracing his way to the door behind which 
the murmur of voices ebbed and flowed. 

“For your sake, Harold ‘a 

The rest was drowned in the muffled 
rumble of a bus in the street near by. 
Lorrimer stood there, like a man 
stricken with ague—his limbs shaking, 
his teeth chattering, and in his heart was 
the torturing ache of despair. 

His own familiar friend! It was he 
who had betrayed his trust, led his wife 
to ruin. He recalled Grace’s wild words, 
her clearly expressed purpose to go back 
to the man who loved her. And that 
man was Harold Chesney! 

Merciful Heaven! Fires of hate be- 
gan to leap and burn in his soul. He 
strode forward, checked himself, his 
fists clenched, beads of moisture run- 
ning down his forehead. 

A laugh from Chesney! What man 
could laugh when the happiness of two 
lives was at stake? Only a fiend in hu- 
man shape! 

“IT have never failed you yet, Grace. 
To stand by you through thick and thin, 
to know your faith in me is stronger 
than is 

At last Lorrimer understood. The 
mists, which had hid the past from his 
innermost vision, were rolled back at 
last. He saw everything clearly. <A 
score of little actions on Chesney’s part 
toward his wife betrayed his guilt. 

A fierce exclamation dropped from 
his lips, then he strode toward the room, 
turned sharply and retraced his steps 
and went out into the night—a broken 
man. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE 

OMENTS come in the lives of most 
men when the shock of some ter- 

rible happening destroys the power to 
think or act rationally. The murder of 
Stephen Driscoll and the discovery of 
his wife’s supposed unfaithfulness had 
brought John Lorrimer to such a pitch. 


COMPACT. 
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For the third night in succession, fol- 
lowing his visit to Harold Chesney’s flat, 
he walked the streets of New York, 
heedless of physical needs, heedless of 
everything. But always before his 
temporarily unbalanced mind floated 
the ghosts of the evil which had brought 
him low: Driscoll’s death mask of a 
face, with the staring bullet wound in 
the temple, leering at him through the 
darkness; Grace’s lovely face, smiling 
contemptuously, while she made brazen 
admission of her guilt; Chesney’s 
face—ah, there he found the process of 
mental visualization fail, for no picture 
of Chesney was possible that bore out- 
wardly the indications of his crime. 

He could hear his voice, was always 
hearing it, as he paced the endless miles 
of crowded sidewalks, a voice now ten- 
der, now softly caressing, now vibrant 
with emotion. 

But, if Chesney was elusive, the 
words he had spoken were branded in 
letters of fire an John Lorrimer’s brain. 
Stronger confirmation of the double roéle 
he had played—must have played all 
through their married life—it was not 
possible or necessary to obtain. He 
had told her he would stand by her, be 
stanch through the trials and difficulties 
ahead, as he had been in the past, and 
Grace accepted the return as recompense 
for the step she had so willfully taken. 

When Driscoll had insulted her, there 
had been hate in his heart, such hate as 
threatened to bring him beneath the 
shadow of the gallows. But then he 
had thought his anger justified—because 
of her purity, the sanctity of her honor. 
Now, however, he knew his sympathies 
had been misplaced; fate had played 
him the shabbiest of tricks in casting 
him for the role of avenger of a guilty 
woman. 

There were times of less intense bit- 
terness, when he thought of her as the 
weaker vessel, more sinned against than 
sinning, led away by a will stronger than 
her own. In this mood he came back 
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to the starting point of his decision—to 
leave the pair who had wrorved him to 
find their own happiness, while he him- 
self drifted like the lost soul he was. 

This point settled, his own safety be- 
came the next consideration. He was 
still young, with some sort of a life be- 
fore him, once the present difficulties 
were overcome. He had money, more 
than sufficient for his own needs, so 
that, even if Chesney’s means failed, 
whieh was very unlikely, he could take 
care that Grace never wanted. 

It was curious that his attitude toward 
them was not more harsh. Perhaps, be- 
cause he himself was treading the wine 
press of suffering so deeply, his feeling 
for others was not quite dead. 

He must get away, cut himself free 
from every past association, and, in a 
new world, start afresh a lonely pil- 
grimage. On the fourth day the period 
of inaction ended. He became suddenly 
businesslike and cautious. 

As yet nothing had happened out- 
wardly to connect him with the murder. 
The papers made only scanty reference 
to it, contenting themselves with saying 
the affair had the closest attention of the 
authorities. He was thus free to make 
cautious and adequate arrangements re- 
garding money, before starting on his 
new phase of existence. 

He decided that South America was 
the safest place to hide in and, looking 
up the various routes, selected the Ar- 
gentine as a likely place to escape at- 
tention. 

The harrowing experiences of the past 
few days had left his personal appeat- 
ance much changed. Few would have 
recognized in the gaunt-cheeked, hol- 
low-eyed fugitive, the handsome, alert 
Lorrimer whom most women admired 
and many men spoke of in undisguised 
admiration, 

In going away he had only one great 
regret: the throwing aside of the trust 
which Billy Armitage had reposed if 
him. This, however, was inevitable, m 
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es 


view of the later discovery of his wife’s 


association with his best friend. But, 
even though he liked and respected Ar- 
mitage, he thought it best not to take 
him into his confidence regarding his 
plans. These went forward silently, 
purposefully, and unchecked. 

He had changed his attire, no longer 
wearing the clothes of a prosperous pro- 
fessional man, but adopting the cheap 
ready-made suit of the laboring class. 
There was a drawback which, at the 
time, he was not conscious of. John 
Lorrimer in the dress of a laborer, un- 
less he could alter his general bearing, 
would always look like a man of leisure. 

Still he was wise enough to endure a 
two-days’ growth of stubble upon his 
chin and to leave his hands more or 
less uncared for. The addition of a 
workingman’s equipment of tools prom- 
ised the necessary measure of protec- 
tion at which he aimed. 

He had arranged to sail from Boston, 
and he purchased a ticket for a night 
train, at a downtown ticket office. He 
would not take any risks at Grand Cen- 
tral. He timed his arrival to the last 
minute. Porters were frantically wav- 
ing their arms, and the caller was shout- 
ing through his megaphone, as Lorrimer 
walked briskly toward the train. Along 
the platform a boy was running, shout- 
ing at the top of his voice: “Extra! 
Extra! All about the Riverdale mur- 
der !” 

Lorrimer stopped, as if a strong hand 
had reached out and held him fast. The 
boy bore down upon him. “Here you 
are, mister. Extra special, all about the 
Driscoll case.” Lorrimer grabbed at the 
sheet and thrust a nickel into the lad’s 
palm, 

“Stand aside there! Stand aside!” 

Some one darted from the shadows 
and laid a restraining hand on his arm. 
He smothered an oath and shook him- 
slf free. A policeman? Thank heav- 
fms, no! It was only a porter. Lorri- 
mer laughed and made a spring, almost 


.dropping his bag. However he caught 


the rail and drew himself up, Then he 
stumbled blindly into the nearest seat of 
a day coach. 

In a little while he took stock of him- 
self. His left hand still clutched his 
bag and the crushed newspaper. Bold 
headlines and leaded type mocked him— 
the link that bound him to a crime. Yes, 
there it was, all set out in hideous detail 
—his association with the dead man, the 
threats of long-premeditated revenge, 
the temporary escape from the net 
spread to enmesh him, and, most damn- 
ing of all, his disappearance! 

For the first time he began to review 
events in their true perspective. Like 
the tumblers of a combination lock, fall- 
ing into place to form the word that 
supplies the key, his actions began to 
stand out in their real relation one to 
another. The flight from Driscoll’s 
house was a mistake; the estrangement 
from his wife was an error of judgment, 
and the disregarding of Billy Armitage’s 
warning was a step which threatened 
dire disaster. Then he read: 

Besides the close watch which is being kept 
on all the stations, the piers are also under 
surveillance, so that it is unlikely the wanted 
man will long escape arrest. 


“Great Caesar!” The exclamation 
broke from him, as the sheet fluttered 
from his nerveless grasp to the floor. 
He stooped to pick it up, and a lady 
across the aisle was speaking to him. 
The sound of her voice recalled him to 
a sense of his surroundings. 

“Might I see the paper, if you have 
finished with it?” Her gloved hand, 
slim and slender and very feminine, 
reached out. 

“Certainly,” he said, as he handed it 
to her. “Don’t bother to return it. I 
am quite finished with it.” 

The woman smiled, turning toward 
him a face of rare and enchanting love- 
liness. For a long minute Lorrimer 
stared at her, fascinated by her beauty. 
In all his experience no one person had 
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ever so enchained his attention. Her 
eyes, of some indefinite color, now 
tawny, now golden-brown, were fixed 
on him with curious intent, and all the 
while the reassuring smile, with which 
she had made her request, hovered about 
the delicately molded lips. 

In years she might have reached 
thirty-five, perhaps a little more. He 
judged as much from the womanly con- 
tour of her figure. On the seat beside 
her lay a set of expensive furs, and her 
traveling cloak was thrown over the 
back of the seat ahead. 

“IT wonder what is the first stop. I 
forgot to get a time-table.” 

“The first stop is Stamford,” she re- 
plied in a voice that had all the clarity 
and sweetness of a bell. “Dg you mind 
passing me the rest of the paper?” 

An embarrassed flush mounted to the 
roots of his crisp brown hair. “I beg 
your pardon.” He had just realized 
that, m answer to her first request, he 
had merely thrust part of the paper 
toward her. He was sharply conscious 
of a second great mistake; for, above 
the reddish-brown of his purposely neg- 
lected hand, he had shown a patch of 
wrist and arm, as white as any woman’s. 
She had noticed it instantly. He caught 
the sudden start of surprise and the 
curious contracting of her lips, as she 
looked down at the paper in his hand. 

lor a brief few moments she read— 
raised her eyes, read again, looked 
across at him and, with almost studied 
insolence, repeated the maneuver until 
she had come to the end of the account. 
Then, with a sudden lifting of her right 
hand to her chin, she leaned toward him, 
her elbow resting on her knee, and said 
very quietly: “I hope you’ll pardon my 
saying so, but I believe you’re the man 
for whom the police are searching.” 

She spoke without the slightest show 
of ill feeling or triumph. Nothing but 
a calm, emotionless expression of opin- 
ion, which left Lorrimer utterly bewil- 
dered, characterized her manner. 
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“I? What makes you think so?” he 
asked. 

She smiled. “You have given too . 
little time to perfecting your part! You 
should have said ‘me’ instead of I. Yes, 
I believe I am right.” Again she went 
through the process of reading the re- 
port, checking every point by repeating 
caréful scrutiny of him. 

At last he felt he must say something, 
“And what if I am the man?” he asked, 
showing no trace of ill will. 

The well-formed shoulders rose ever 
so slightly. “It would be no affair of 
mine. You must think me very rude 
for having mentioned it. I apologize.” 

Still she regarded him with that mys- 
terious smile which lent a ravishing al- 
lure to the perfectly outlined face. With 
calm deliberation she began to draw off 
her second glove, and he noticed that 
on the first finger of her right hand 
gleamed an enormous emerald, set ina 
golden serpent’s head. And, glancing 
swiftly up, he saw the same greenish 
flame reflected in her eyes. 

“You can’t seriously believe that I’m 
a murderer?” he persisted, feeling it 
wise to exhibit some show of self-pos- 
session. 

A rippling laugh preceded her answer 
which left him cold all over. “I am 
quite convinced that you are the man 
mentioned in the report,” she said. 

He sat up, shivering beneath his cheap 
overcoat. “Then, in that case, I shall 
have some cause for anxiety when we 
reach Stamford,” he answered between 
his chattering teeth. 

She leaned back and watched him 
from under half-closed lids. “Every- 
thing depends on yourself,” was the 
amazing reply. “Depends, that is, om 
how anxious you are to avoid arrest.” 

He took up the challenge. 

“If I were the wanted man I should 
naturally be anxious to escape arrest. 
You are evidently suspicious of me, an 
you have some reason to be. Besides, 
we all owe a duty to the public. 
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She made a gesture of dissent, and 
the stone in the serpent’s head gleamed 
mockingly. “I’m afraid I don’t agree 
with you. At the moment I feel strongly 
disinclined to render the public any serv- 
ice. My own affairs engross my atten- 
tion so much.” 

“Then why have you chosen to inter- 
est yourself in mine?” 

His manner was so studiedly polite 
that she laughed, put down the news- 
paper and, for the second time, leaned 
toward him, “I will answer your ques- 
tion,” she replied in a guarded whisper. 
“I am interested in you first of all be- 
cause you are not what you would have 
me believe you to be.” 

“Is that all?’ Lorrimer asked. 

Her head moved slowly from side to 
side and gave him a momentary glimpse 
of a perfect profile. “Not nearly all. 
I am also interested in you because I 
believe you to be John Lorrimer, fleeing 
from justice. In addition, I also believe 
you to be innocent of the charge made 
against you. This, however, makes no 
difference to the danger you are in. I 
have a proposition to make, a proposi- 
tion which will interest you. And on 
your acceptance or refusal of it, I am 
convinced, your whole future depends.” 

Lorrimer sensed an interesting, if a 
dangerous, situation. “I am so glad no 
one else can hear, or I might have 
grounds for action against you,” he said, 
with a forced show of amusement. 

A slow smile curved the woman’s sen- 
sitive lips. “How very indiscreet you 
are. First of all, in the excitement of 
the moment, you forget the part for 
which you have cast yourself. You even 
betray the fact that a white arm like 
yours has never done a month’s hard 
labor in its life. And now you speak 
like a lawyer. Never mind”—noticing 
the dew of discomfiture gathering on his 
forehead—‘“we won’t press the point too 
far. You are John Lorrimer, running 
away from the police. I am more than 
a little certain of your identity. So we 
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come back to what I said a moment 
since: I have a proposition to make.” 

Lorrimer drew a long breath of sur- 
prise. “I—I certainly can’t say very 
much,” he began. 

“You certainly can’t without the fear 
of being found out,” she replied. “You 
wouldn’t care to deny I am right in my 
conclusions ?” 

“T haven’t admitted them.” 

“Shall we see if they bear scrutiny?” 
A wealth of reddish-brown hair was 
lowered, and he caught a glimpse of a 
beautifully shaped ear peeping from the 
brim of the fashionable hat. “Your 
height is given. I should say you are 
just about five feet eleven, if one dis- 
regards the absurdly thick soles of your 
shoes. And your age—well, you might 
be a trifle older than the years given, 
but an allowance must be made for natu- 
ral anxiety. Trouble always ages one. 
The third finger of your left hand shows 
a plain gold ring. Unfortunately, when 
you handed me the paper a minute ago, 
I noticed the ring had been turned round, 
and that it bears a seal. This isn’t the 
kind of ring that would take the fancy 
of a workingman.” 

Lorrimer sank back, badly beaten in 
the contest of wits she had forced upon 
him. “Well, supposing I admit your 
contention, what then?” 

“T believe we can be of mutual assist- 
ance. You can do something for me, 
and I—I can certainly do a great deal 
for you.” 

“At least you are candid,” he replied, 
his self-possession returning. 

She laughed good-naturedly. “Can- 
dor is the essence of sound business. I 
am going to suggest a businesslike deal.” 

“But I have nothing to offer,” he pro- 
tested. : 

“Pardon me, but you have.” 

“T am sorry.” 

“You can offer yourself.” 

“I? What can I do?” 

“Leave yourself in my hands—permit 
me to make certain uses of you.” 
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“In return for which 
“T will do my utmost to preserve you 

from the attentions of the police, the one 

thing which at the moment you are con- 
cerned with.” 

There was something curiously at- 
tracting and alluring about this strange 
woman, who apparently knew a great 
deal about him, He decided that to try 
and deceive her would be worse than 
useless. And yet he couldn’t quite make 
up his mind to an absolute surrender. 
“Perhaps: you will tell me all you know 
about the—er—wanted man.” 

With slow deliberation she leaned 
back, extracting her hatpins and remov- 
ing her hat, before settling her shapely 
head against the cushions. “To-night’s 
Star gives a fairly helpful description, 
and more than that is common property 
—the supposed motive you had for kill- 
ing Mr. Driscoll, your threats before 
your friends, your being seen in the 
neighborhood of the Driscoll house, 
your flight from fiome, and, most damn- 
ing of all, your attempt to get out of 
New York disguised as a workingman. 
Really, Mr. Lorrimer, I wish you 
wouldn’t compel me to remind you of 
all the mistakes you have made.” 

“A minute ago you were good enough 
to say you believed in my innocence,” 
he said, now thoroughly alert. 

The brown eyes shone. “So I do. 
I’ve not had much experience with mur- 
derers, but you certainly don’t impress 
me with the general attributes of one. 
My feeling is that Mr. Driscoll died as 
the result of an accident.” 

“For which I was responsible?” 

“You know best. Perhaps so, perhaps 
not. It matters little, for the result is 
the same. You are wanted and, if you 
are taken, will be tried for murder.” 

“{’m afraid so,” he admitted reluc- 
tantly. 

The confession was blurted out be- 
fore he realized it. She smiled at his 
admission of defeat. 

“Never mind, we won’t argue unim- 
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portant points,” she said, sitting up very 
straight. “Now that we have arrived at 
a common understanding, I can outline 
my plans.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“IN ANOTHER MAN’S SHOES.” 


ORRIMER felt more curious than 
afraid. The fear, which had 

gripped him on first being connected 
with the newspaper account, had worn 
off, and only a sense of unreality and 
bewilderment remained. What this or 
any other woman could want with a self- 
confessed fugitive from justice was 
more than he could understand. 

“Doesn’t it strike you as dangerous 
to treat with me, if you believe your 
estimation of me correct?” he asked. 

For a long minute she did not an- 
swer, watching him with the same ex- 
pression of good-natured amusement 
which all along had marked her at- 
titude toward him. “I’m afraid I’m an 
opportunist, to whom consequences are 
of little account, so long as the desired 
result is achieved.” She saw his atten- 
tion was divided by h 
thoughts. “Are you listening to what | 
am saying?" 

“Of course I am,” he replied, as he 
drew his wandering thoughts together. 

“The fact that you are wanted for the 
Driscoll murder doesn’t affect Mrs. Lor- 
rimer except to the extent of helping 
me out of a difficulty. When you 
dropped into this coach a few minutes 
ago I was racking my brains to think 
how I could get hold of some one lik 
you. In less than thirty seconds you 
had solved the difficulty for me. I want 
you, for a time at any rate, to step 
into another man’s shoes.” 

“T should be glad to step out of my 
own,” was the brisk reply. 

She nodded, her slender fingers toying 
with a prettily rounded chin. “I saw 
that at once. You want to vanish, dis 
appear—hetter still, merge your identity 
into some one else’s. The trouble I am 
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"in provides the opportunity. I am going 


to ask you to forget that such a man as 
John Lorrimer exists, and to become— 
my brother.” 

“Good gracious! You can’t be seri- 
ous.” 

“I’m not given to levity unless the 
circumstances warrant,” she replied, her 
manner changing abruptly. “Really this 
is a most serious matter for both of us. 
I was frightfully worried till chance 
brought you to the rescue. It was only 
your blank amazement and confusion, 
when I recognized you, that amused me. 
Iam sorry—yes, I really am sorry for 
you, and in a little while you'll feel sorry 
for me.” 

The musical voice was tinged with a 
certain sadness, clearly reflected in the 
suddenly downcast glance and a quiver- 
ing about the corners of her mouth. In 
a moment, however, she had mastered 
the emotion, and her self-possession was 
in the ascendant. 

“I have lost my brother—yes, more 
than lost him,” she went on. “He was 
recognized and arrested in New York 
yesterday—on a_ twelve-year-old war- 
rant. If my father learns the truth the 
shock will kill him.” 

Lorrimer roused himself to some ex- 
pression of sympathy. 

“It isn’t altogether a pleasant story.” 
The head of wavy-brown hair was low- 
ered, and of the averted face only the 
line of her brows, the dark curling 
lashes and the tip of her nose were 
visible. In her voice he thought he de- 
tected the suggestion of tears. “My fa- 
ther had two children, Robert and my- 
self. We came to him late in life. He 
is old now, very old. Unfortunately 
Robert turned out badly, though always 
he was father’s favorite.- He worshiped 
the boy, blindly, stupidly. You know 
what some parents make of their chil- 
dren.” 

Lorrimer thought of Marie and the 
havoe which a doting mother’s indul- 
gence had wrought in her young life. 


“T’m afraid it’s a very common fault. I 
can’t plead guilty, however, as I have no 
children.” 

“May I say I’m glad of that—be- 
cause—it—well, it makes the position so 
much easier.” She looked up at him, 
her glance still troubled. “You must 
have thought me heartless, the way I 
seized on your misfortune to turn it to 
my own good. However you'll under- 
stand what prompted me.” She sighed 
and smoothed her gown. “Robert went 
wrong from his earliest years. He broke 
his father’s heart and his reason, too. At 
twenty, he was sent to prison. Two 
years later, very soon after his release, 
he was convicted again. The shock 
turned my father’s brain, and ever since 
he has had only brief intervals of san- 
ity. When Robert was released some 
friends sent him West, hoping he would 
turn over a new leaf. Instead he drifted 
from bad to worse. You can realize 
what all this meant to my parent. As 
often as he began to get better some 
fresh news of the boy’s wrongdoing 
would crop up and throw him back 
again.” 

“Naturally, if he loved his son.” 

“And then, only a few months ago 
—we hadn’t heard of Robert for nearly 
three years—a letter came from a 
clergyman in Oregon, saying that Rob- 
ert had quite reformed, and asking if 
my father would receive him back again. 
You can imagine the happiness that let- 
ter brought. It came when father hap- 
pened to be fairly well—and the effect 
on him was wonderful. It steadied him; 
he grew stronger. For nearly five 
months, now, he hasn’t had a single seri- 
ous relapse. We had hopes of saving 
his reason entirely—when this fresh ca- 
tastrophe happened.” 

“You mean your brother’s arrest yes- 
terday ?” 

“Yes. We had sent the money to 
Oregon for his return, and Robert ar- 
rived in New York the day before yes- 
terday. A detective on duty at the 
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Pennsylvania Station remembered and 
recognized him as one who was wanted 
on an old charge. The next morning 
he was taken into custody.” 

“And now you have to return home 
and tell your father what has hap- 
pened ¢” 

“Unless you render it unnecessary.” 

“You mean : 

By taking Robert’s place.” 

“It isn’t feasible. The 
would be discovered at once.” 

“Indeed it wouldn’t,” she retorted, 
with an earnestness which touched him. 
“T don’t say you resemble Robert par- 
ticularly, except in height and general 
build. But my father’s mind is the mind 
of a man weakened by the senility of 
old age, and his eyesight is very poor. 
His memory is almost a blank. All pho- 
tographs of Robert were destroyed on 
his second conviction for fraud; father 
hasn’t the slightest recollection of what 
he is like to-day.” 

“But those who knew him years ago?” 

“Belong to a dead world. Some time 
ago we moved to Framingham, a quiet 
New England village, some twenty miles 
this side of Boston. We went as stran- 
gers to the place, and we are strangers 
still.” 

“And the servants?” 

“Are all local people—a gardener, a 
cook, two maids, and a butler.” 

“And your proposal is that I should 
take your brother’s place?” 

“Why not? At least you would be 
, rendering both yourself and me a great 
service.” 

“T hardly see it as yet.” 

“But I do,” she answered with sud- 
den decision. “You want to hide. 
ramingham will provide you with the 
necessary retreat. Living under our 
wing, as it were, you will be quite safe. 
Who would suspect that Robert Benford 
—we took the name of Benford after 
Robert’s disgrace—and John Lorrimer 
are the same?” 

“There may be something in what you 
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admitted, 
“All the same, I 
don’t quite see what is going to happen 
when your brother is released ?” 
“Only the pres€nt troubles me,” she 
answered, with an expressive motion of 


say,” Lorrimer after a 


thoughtful silence. 


her jeweled left hand. “My immediate 
concern is to prevent a sudden shock to 
my father. You will just walk in, and 
he will receive you as a son. You have 
nothing to do but keep your own coun- 
sel. The rest you can leave to me.” 

The element of chance was not with- 
out its appeal. 

“You forget, Miss Benford, I’m not 
so unlike the wanted John Lorrimore as 
to feel secure so long as I stay in the 
United States.” 

“There is little danger so long as you 
don’t do silly things. It will be rather 
late when we get to Worcester, and we 
shall leave the train together. In a 
garage near the station I have a small 
car to take us home. None of the serv- 
ants will be about. You will just go 
quietly to your room and stay there until 
I bring you a suitable change of clothes. 
After that—well, we shall see.” 

Lorrimer dropped back, closing his 
eyes. Alluring and restful as was the 
soft cadence of this woman’s voice, still 
he was glad of the silence in which to 
ponder over this strange adventure upon 
which chance was embarking him. 

His companion was right. He needed 
a retreat. The premeditated flight to 
South America, which, on the surface, 
promised so well, was fraught with 
perils. Supposing at the pier he were 
stopped and questioned? Or, on land- 
ing at Buenos Aires the Argentine police 
had been supplied with a description and 
a photograph? He would be brought 
back—a self-confessed criminal. The 
prospect was no more appealing than the 
chances were good. 

But this other scheme held possibili- 
ties, although the woman’s story was not 
altogether convincing. Still, time would 
prove its genuineness or not. 














fle raised himself by thrusting his el- 
bow into the softness of the cushions. 
“What sort of a place is Framingham?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, Framingham is only a village, 
but we live two miles out in the country. 
The house is a big white-walled, rather 
bare-looking house, standing high and 
girdled with trees. We have large and 
very beautiful gardens, so you won't 
need to wander far until you feel sure 
of yourself.” 

“I think I’ll come,” he said suddenly. 

She raised a warning finger. 

“Don't, unless you feel quite certain 
that I am acting in your best interests 
as well as my own. I am rendering you 
a service in sheltering you, in keeping 
your identity a secret. I shall expect 
a service from you in return.” 

“But nothing more than to pass my- 
self off as your imprisoned brother?” 

“Nothing more.” Her eyes met his 
in engaging frankness. “You will be 
housed, fed, clothed. You will, in fact, 
for as long as may be mutually agree- 
able, become Robert Benford. I shall 
expect you to spend a certain amount of 
time with father; for the rest, you can 
do just as you like.” 

“It doesn’t sound very difficult.” 

“It needn't be. All you have to do is 
to exercise a certain amount of discre- 
tion. You will remember you have had 
a shady past; that you have reformed 
and are forgiven, and that you have 
come back to bring companionship and a 
little sunshine into the shadowed life of 
a very old man.” 

“You must coach me if I go wrong.” 

“I shall always be there, and I hope 
we shall get on very well together.” 

“I am sure we shall,” he said, regard- 
ing her with something like admiration. 

“Very well. Remember that, from 
now on, you are Robert Benford.” 

Lorrimer was not blind to the advan- 
tages which the unexpected position of- 
fered. And the price seemed very small 
—merely to take another’s name, to act 
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as a son to a father incapable of seeing 
through the justifiable deception prac- 
ticed upon him. 

As the train throbbed and thundered 
through the night, he drew away into 
the furthermost corner of his seat, os- 
tensibly to compose himself to sleep; in 
reality he was reviewing the curious se- 
quence of happenings which had brought 
him to the present pass. The horror of 
Driscoll’s tragic end was becoming 
dwarfed with the passage of time; the 
natural fear of being dragged to the 
bar of justice to answer for a crime, 
the responsibility of which there was 
little hope of evading, if ever the police 
laid hands on him, was lessening, as the 
way to ultimate freedom opened up. 
3ut the great sorrow still remained— 
the bitterness and grief of having been 
cruelly robbed of his dearest treasure. 

The love of his wife and his trust in 
her had meant so much to him—the 
driving force of happiness in a life 
wholly surrendered to a woman. And 
she had failed him, cruelly deceived and 
wronged him, to a degree no less culpa- 
ble than the base treachery of his great- 
est friend. 

Through almost closed lids he watched 
the play of emotion on his companion’s 
beautiful face. The tawny, golden-hued 
eyes were hidden by the long lashes that 
lay like softest silk upon the delicate 
bloom of her rounded cheeks. The sad- 
ness had gone, and its place was taken 
by a look of calm and satisfied repose. 
The small head, wreathed by its wealth 
of chestnut hair, rested against the 
cushions. Strange though their meeting 
had been, and the terms almost unwill- 
ingly imposed upon him, he could not 
bring himself to feel resentful toward 
her. Something about her disarmed the 
hostility he might have felt toward one 
who had so easily reduced him to a state 
of surrender. 

No one had entered their coach at 
Springfield. Now they were approach- 
ing Worcester. Presently they were 
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standing on the station platform to- 
gether. Directly she took the lead, and 
he followed her to the waiting car. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
SURRENDER. 
HE declined his offer to drive, insist- 
ing that he must be the more fa- 
tigued of the two. She drove with a 
skill that showed complete mastery and 


understanding of the machine, past 
sleeping villages, along the winding 


road, until the spire of Framingham 
Church was seen to rise above a cluster 
of trees, outlined against a paling dawn. 

In the village no one was yet astir, 
the curtained windows were closed, and 
the dainty gardens, sparkling with night 
dews, were waiting for the rising of the 
sun, At the church they took the road 
to the south and were again in the open 
country. In less than a quarter of an 
hour they shot through a white gate and 
up a dark drive, bordered with elms and 
firs. 

“Welcome to Whitehall,” Miss Ben- 
ford said, as they swept past the low 
white front of the house, its green shut- 
ters matching the vivid freshness of the 
well-trimmed lawns. “At least you will 
find rest here.” 

Peace and forgetting! He asked for 
nothing more than to lay down his tired 
body and let his tortured mind drop 
away into deep oblivion. 

rom her purse she drew a key which 
admitted them to the back of the house, 
turning in at the porch and enjoining 
him to caution, by a warning gesture of 
her gloved hand. 

“T shall show you straight to your 
room—Robert’s room,” she said in a 
guarded undertone. “You will find 
some refreshments there and a change 
of clothes. Put the suit you have on 
into a bag, and I will get rid of it later. 
You look tired.” 

He nodded understandingly and fol- 
lowed her up shallow stzirs, heavily car- 
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peted, along a landing, on_which stood 
a handsome chest and a lacquer clock, 
to a daintily furnished room, paneled in 
white, and gay with chintz curtains and 
draperies, 

Even in the gray cold of the carly 
morning, with a fresh wind blowing in 
from the sleeping gardens, the room had 
an air of indefinable comfort. Even as 
the door closed and Miss Benford’s light 
step died away in the passage, he threw 
himSelf, dressed as he was, on the bed 
and dropped away into deep, untroubled 
sleep. 

Through the rest of the day and night 
Lorrimer slept. When he awoke, the 
fatigue had vanished from his body, 
even as the numbness of inertia had 
gone from his brain. He felt ready to 
tackle anything and anybody. A bath, 
clean clothes, and a well-served meal in 
a pretty breakfast room, with a trim 
maid in attendance, who called him Mr. 
Benford, preceded the introduction to 
his new duties. 

Miss Benford, as considerate and 
charming as on their first meeting, took 
him in hand and coached him in his sev- 
eral responsibilities. These were not 
onerous—the ordeal of the reunion with 
his supposed father, a few hours spent 
in the rooms set aside for the old man’s 
use, and from which he seldom emerged, 
a game of cards or billiards in the eve- 
ning, and at other times, perfect free- 
dom. 

At the end of a week his appearance 
had undergone a considerable change; 
the hollow cheeks lost their pallid trans- 
parency, and the glow of health began 
once more to creep up under the skin; 
both physical and mental vigor returned, 
and he began to wonder how even the 
shock of Driscoll’s end and his wife's 
faithlessness could have reduced him to 
the state he was in when Alice Benford 
found him. 

She herself remarked on the transfor- 
mation, as he strolled, in almost satisfied 
contemplation, one afternoon through 
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the well-kept gardens. “You are not 
finding the position so very difficult 
after all?’ she asked, meeting him in 
the center path, a basket of freshly cut 
blooms swinging in her right hand. 

Lorrimer smiled. “Indeed, no! I 
have reason to thank you, Everything 
seems to be going splendidly.” 

She drew a half audible breath of re- 
lief. 

“I am very glad. It has meant so 
much to me—to see father almost him- 
self again. He seems perfectly happy 
to have you with him.” 

“You don’t think he suspects? Some- 
times, you know, Miss Benford, I catch 
him looking at me, regarding me with 
those strange eyes of his, as if he were 
trying to reach some part of me which 
doesn’t exist, and I wonder whether 
across his poor clouded mind the light 
of real understanding may not come.” 

She shook her head and fell in at his 
side. “I don’t think so. He is sane 
enough to know he had a son from 
whom he has long been estranged; that 
son has now come back, to be with him 
—well, goodness knows how long. The 
beard you have grown and the natural 
tan of your skin make you not unlike 
Robert, and with me always at hand to 
coach you as to facts 4 

Lorrimer’s brows rose thoughtfully. 
“I shouldn’t like to fail you, after all 
you've done for me. But, of course, 
when Robert is released 3 

“I quite understand. You will want 
to go.” 

“Tf the way is clear, I shall slip across 
to South America.” 

“But why South America particu- 
larly? Don’t you think fugitives often 
make a mistake in trying to get there?” 

He regarded her seriously. “I don’t 
know. I almost believe I should have 
got through. Besides, you see, when I 
Start life again in a new country, I shall 
need funds, considerable funds, and 








these at the moment are lying to my 
credit in an Argentine bank.” 
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She shot him a sidelong glance. “I 
suppose you saved a good deal out of 
the general upheaval ?” 

Lorrimer laughed. “Quite enough. 
Something in the neighborhood of a 
hundred thousand will be more than 
enough to see me through. I shall col- 
lect it when I get there and start cattle 
raising.” 

She nodded. “Then you can’t do bet- 
ter than use your plan when the time 
comes. By then the excitement will have 
died down, and the Driscoll affair will 
be a thing of the past.” 

“T hope so! With all my heart I hope 
so,” he said, and then, struck by a 
strange thought, he fell into a sudden 
silence. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
ARMITAGE. 


ILLY ARMITAGE bore little re- 
semblance to the orthodox detec- 
tive. On the positive side, he was a 
mixture of boyish enthusiasm, bound- 
less energy, and shrewd common sense. 
His home, beautifully embowered in 
the country, a few miles out of New 
York, provided the true index to his 
character. It proflaimed him at once as 
of sound mind in a healthy body—a 
lover of the beautiful and a worshiper 
at the shrine of nature. 

The house had once been a Dutch 
farmhouse, and the long, straight front 
of reddish-brown sandstone was _ half 
hidden by wistaria, which hung from the 
projecting roof. Behind the main struc- 
ture were the outbuildings, a stable, a 
garage, and a gymnasium, the latter pro- 
viding the necessary antidote to the 
slumbrous restfulness of Dutch door- 
ways and the perfume of the honey- 
suckle. 

Armitage’s workrdom was entirely 
out of place for the conventional inves- 
tigator of crime. A low, beamed room, 
furnished in early American pieces, with 
a few portraits of colonial worthies, was 
the unusual setting in which this ex- 
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traordinary detective worked. Here at 
a late hour on a certain night soon after 
Stephen Driscoll’s death, Armitage set 
himself to unravel the threads of this 
peculiarly tangled skein of mystery. 

Toward the hour of twelve, with a 
soft wind rustling the trees about the 
lawns and a full moon casting white 
light through the small-paned windows, 
Billy was roused from the depths of a 
grim reflection by the sound of a motor 
stopping in front of the drive gate. 

He glanced up at the lantern clock, 
lit a fresh cigarette and, pushing back 
his chair from the long table, moved 
leisurely to the window. 

The shutters had not been closed, and 
between the row of shaped and clipped 
box trees, bordering the lawns, a tall 
spare figure moved along the path. 
Billy saw a gray-lined face, ghastly and 
terribly altered in the white light of the 
moon. 

“Harold! By all that’s pitiful,” he 
exclaimed, stepping into the hall and 
opening the door before Chesney could 
ring the bell. “My dear fellow, what’s 
wrong?” 

Chesney moved into the glow of an 
old lamp, hanging tom the raftered 
ceiling, and smiled wanly at the expres- 
sion of surprise on his friend’s face. 

“Nothing very much, old man, except 
that I’ve had a breakdown,” he said, al- 
lowing the loose coat to slip from his 
shoulders to the nearest of the hall 
chairs. “It happened three days ago, 
just as I. was finishing the last act of a 
new play—hemorrhage—a bad one, too. 
Never knew there was anything wrong 
with my lungs till I went to Callender on 
Park Avenue and got him to run an eye 
over me.” 

“Well, what’s the verdict?” 

Armitage led the way into the study, 
closing the door after the manner of a 
man who had suddenly heard bad news. 

“T’ve got to put work right aside for 
six months and take things easy. 
Thanks, the luxury of a drink is denied 
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me.” Billy had motioned him to a chair 
and brought out a cellaret. “Hard luck, 
isn’t it, just as my star was in the as- 
cendant. It'll go down now for sure.” 

Armitage, throbbing with health and 
vitality, smothered a sigh. “I thought 
you'd overdo it, though it’s not much 
use of adopting the ‘told-you-so’ attitude 
when it’s too late. But, my lad, you 
have been working—two plays in New 
York at the same time! Of course you 
had a hemorrhage. But that’s no ex- 
cuse for your taking a motor ride at 
midnight.” 

Chesney sank back, his shadowed eyes 
strangely brilliant against the unnatural 
whiteness of his skin. “I felt I must 
do something for that poor girl. She's 
simply distracted, and, as I can’t get 
away into the country inside of a week, 
I thought I’d run down to see if you 
had news for her.” 

Armitage settled a cushion behind 
Chesney’s dark head before lighting a 
cigar. “You mean for Mrs. Lorrimer?” 

“Yes, for Grace! That—that—lI was 
almost going to call him a fool—he's 
disappeared.” 

The detective gathered a few sheets 
of paper together and set a weight upon 
them, for the night wind was blowing 
briskly in. ‘Unfortunately I’m only too 
well aware of it. The warrant is out. 
The police want John pretty badly.” 

“You think they’ll get him?” 

“T can’t say. I shouldn’t be surprised 
if they do. Whatever possessed the 
man?” Armitage was pacing the room 
with quick strides. “I told him to lie 
low, to keep in touch with me, but not 
to run away. He puts a rope round his 
neck by settling up business matters 
carefully, covering his tracks and disap- 
pearing into the unknown, Of course 
his wife is worried.” 

“She's more than worried, Billy.” 
Harold sat up. “She’s on the verge of a 
collapse. Almost every hour she has 
rung me up to ask if either you or I had 
news.” 
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“She doesn’t know of your break- 
down?” 

“T wouldn’t tell her for worlds. She’d 
fret her heart out. You know the sort 
Grace Lorrimer is—when others are in 
trouble—and you know she’s carrying 
a heavy enough load. No, I couldn’t tell 
her anything. John hasn’t written or 
phoned me. She rang up again to-night 
after dinner. I could tell she was heart- 
broken. I told her I’d run down for a 
chat with you. Now, frankly, Billy, 
how does the matter stand?” 

Armitage straightened up from a 
study of his own closely written notes 
and looked at his friend. 

“You want me to be quite candid?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then things look very bad for poor 
Lorrimer. I was talking to Detective 
Hobart of headquarters on Monday. 
Hobart and I are great friends, you 
know, in a professional way. I wanted 
to find out what brought about the 
change in the attitude of the police— 
why, after being satisfied about Lorri- 
mer’s part in the affair, they suddenly 
issued the order for his arrest.” 

“Well.” 

“Mrs. Lorrimer’s cleverly arraigned 
alibi broke down. They know now that 
she did not pass the night of the murder 
with you or any man.” 

“Oh!” Chesney half rose. 

“Hobart discovered the trick. He re- 
membered the number she gave when 
speaking over the phone, made inquiries 
and discovered that no such call had 
ever been given to the operator. After 
some reflection on the incident he de- 
cided that no call had been made, that 
Grace had spoken to an imaginary lover 
tor the purpose of deceiving the two de- 
tectives.” 

“Great Scott!” Chesney exclaimed. 

“And then, to bring about the cli- 
max,’’ Armitage continued, his hands 
resting on the table behind him, “John’s 
animosity and threats against Driscoll 
by this time being known, he commits 
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the gravest possible blunder—he gets 
hold of a lot of money and disappears. 
My dear fellow, what can they think? 
Of course, they issued a_ warrant. 
They’d have been fools not to.” 

“But, Billy, you believe him inno- 
cent?” 

The appeal in Chesney’s voice went 
straight to Armitage’s big heart. “More 
than believe—I know.” 

“You know!” 

Chesney swung sideways in the chair. 

“T know he didn’t commit the mur- 
der, but I can’t at this stage tell you 
who did. That’s what I’m working on 
now—trying to find out.” 

“Have you any sort of notion?” 

“Yes and no. I’ve picked up two 
clews which promise to be usefu!—at 
least some one provided me with them.” 

“Yes?” 

“The man Rigby—you remember the 
ex-prizefighting gentleman. If you care 
to go up to the second floor you'll find 
him sleeping as peacefully as a dove. He 
belongs to me now, body and soul.” 

“How?” 

“T went to his lodging house and 
found Rigby a most amusing, but very 
competent, fellow. He wanted a job, 
so I’ve taken him on. Sounds funny, 
doesn’t it; ex-prize-ring man turned de- 
tective’s assistant?” 

“On the strength of what?’ Chesney 
asked. 

“His extraordinary powers of obser- 
vation. You remember John telling us 
he paid Rigby to shadow Stephen Dris- 
coll, and that, for six or seven weeks, 
Rigby hung on his trail?” 

“T do.” 

“Well, during that time several things 
happened—things which promise to be- 
come important in- view of later events. 
Driscoll was several times visited by a 
very beautiful, but somewhat mysteri- 
ous, woman.” 

Chesney’s mouth framed a sneer. 

“One of his many lady friends, I sup- 
pose.” 
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“Not in this case, unless, of course, 
I may be wrong, and she turns out to be 
one of the dead brute’s discarded sweet- 
hearts. No! She appears to have called 
on Driscoll several times, to have ap- 
pealed to him to get him to relinquish 
his hold on a certain young man who 
owed a large sum of money.” 

Chesney's interest was deepening. 
“That sounds useful. Do you know 
who the young man is? If only we 
could get hold of one of Driscoll’s vic- 
tims we might find some one who owed 
him as great a grudge as John did.” 

“Exactly!” Billy put down his notes. 
“That’s the line I’m working on now. 
So far I’ve nothing more than a descrip- 
tion of the man and the woman. The 
latter strikes me as being particularly in- 
teresting—very beautiful, not so young 
in years as in looks, curious golden- 
brown eyes, capable, so Rigby says, of 
melting any heart less hard than Dris- 
coll’s. And yet, Rigby’s opinion is, she 
is a clever and dangerous woman.” 

“And the young man?” 

“Tall, dark, clean-shaven, aristocratic- 
looking. Once Rigby got near enough 
to catch snatches of their conversation. 
The younger man was arguing with 
Driscoll about a certain document Dris- 
coll held—trying to repudiate his own 
signature. Driscoll persisted that a cer- 
tain large sum of money was due to 
him, and that, in any case, he meant to 
get it.” 

“And did the woman turn up to plead 
the young man’s cause?” 

“Apparently, for the two are in some 
way connected.” 

“She wasn’t successful?” 

“No more than the young man was.” 

“You don’t know either of their 
naines ?” 

“I believe’ —the detective picked up a 
slip and passed it over—“I believe Rigby 
once heard Driscoll address him as Bar- 
ton or Barrington.” 

“Barrington! My word, Billy, there 
was a Barrington, an acquaintance of 
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Stephen Driscoll, but—do you know 
who he is?” 

“Never heard of him. Who?” 

“A very great friend of 
Grace’s sister!” 

Armitage smiled. “That settles it,” 
he said. “My course is clear enough— 
provided John isn’t arrested before I can 
move on his behalf to find this fellow 

3arrington, and to get in touch with the 

strange person whom Rigby describes 
as the mysterious woman with the 
golden eyes.” 


Marie, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE CIRCLE. 


SIGH of relief left Chesney’s too 
vivid lips, and a silk handkerchief 
was passed over his moist forehead. 

“T shall feel better, Billy, when I see 
things moving in the right direction,” he 
said in a voice vibrant with feeling. 
“You know, this trouble which has come 
upon Grace and John has worried me 
dreadfully. I suppose I’ve let it weigh 
too much on me, and, with all my other 
worries ig 

“Worries, my dear boy—you haven't 
any,” Armitage replied briskly. “As a 
matter of fact you’ve made the common 
mistake of most successful young men. 
You've allowed your brain and your am- 
bition to run away with your strength, 
and the result is you’ve broken down. 
Now listen, Harold’—he came round 
to the side of the other’s chair and laid 
an affectionate hand on Chesney's arm 
—“we're going to put everything right 
—Jack right, Mrs. Lorrimer right, and 
you right. D’you understand °” 

“T don’t care a button what happens 
to me—really, I don’t.” The hollowness 
of his tones startled the detective. 
seemed impossible that any man could 
have changed so appallingly in so short 
atime, “I’ve only one concern—Grace 
—to see her happily settled with her 
husband. You know, Bill, how fond ! 
am of both of them. I believe if ! 
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could bring myself to be one of the rot- 
ten sort, I should fall in love with 
Grace.” 

Armitage, watching him closely, saw 
a look of sadness cloud the unnatural 
luster of his friend’s eyes, and in the 
wan cheeks two spots of brilliant color 
burned under the stress of an emotion 
Chesney was unable to conceal. 

“Well, you’re not that kind, and that 
makes all the difference,” responded 
Armitage briskly. “And as-for John— 
I fancy I see a ray of brightness through 
the general gloom. It’s pretty plain to 
me Driscoll had an enemy, a more dan- 
gerous enemy than Lorrimer, and I 
shouldn’t be surprised if Barrington is 
the man. That end of the business, 
however, you can safely leave to me. 
I've found a line of action which prom- 
ises possibilities. But you are a differ- 
ent proposition. What is going to hap- 
pen to you? Of course you won't think 
of working ?” 

Chesney closed his eyes and let his 
dark head fall back. The long white 
fingers, pitifully thin, toyed nervously 
with the silk handkerchief. “I can’t ac- 
custom myself to the changed conditions 
as yet. All my life I’ve been a worker, 
fighting to get to the top.” 

“And you’ve got there!” 

“To what purpose? To be brought 
up sharp and told I must get out of New 
York, go to a sanitarium, or take a place 
in the country, somewhere in Sullivan 
County, or the Adirondacks, for pref- 
erence, An institution would kill me in 
six months, Billy.” 

“Wipe it out then,” said Armitage. 

“That brings me back to a house in 
the country.” 

“Tt needn’t be lonely. You’ve money 
enough to buy a place and install a few 
servants. A companion, call him a sec- 
retary if you like, would keep you from 
being lonely. You must rouse yourself, 
Harold ; you really must. It’s a thou- 
sand pities you haven’t a wife to take 
tare of you.” 
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“I’ve never met a woman I’d care to 
marry—other than Grace, and she was 
Lorrimer’s wife before I knew her. 
Don’t let’s talk of it.” A spasm of pain 
contracted his lips. “I shall pull 
through somehow. I feel better already 
for coming to see you.” 

Armitage gathered up his papers. 
“You've got to stay a while now,” he 
said firmly. “I shall tell your chauffeur 
to run the car into my shed. The guest 
room, with a recently uncovered fire- 
place which you haven’t yet seen, is va- 
cant, and my man and Betsy will look 
after you while I’m away.” 

“You're going away soon?” 

“Yes, in the morning—to New York, 
to see Mrs. Lorrimer’s sister.” 

“They’re not there, old man. Grace 
left New York yesterday to search a few 
of John’s old haunts, in the hope that 
he may be hiding in one of them, and 
Marie has gone down to their cottage at 
New Canaan, in Connecticut.” 

“What's the best way to get there?” 

“Go by train to Stamford or Darien, 
and then motor across country to New 
Canaan. Lorrimer’s cottage is about a 
mile from the village. Anybody will 
show you how to get there, and Marie’s 
a charming girl. She'll be glad to see 
you.” 

Armitage laughed. “Ym afraid 
charming girls aren’t much in my line, 
Harold. Don’t know why it is, but I 
never feel at home with them. I sup- 
pose that I’m such a big, lumbering fel- 
low that they get frightened of me— 
think if I touched them they’d fall to 
pieces, or something of the sort. Any- 
way I’ve got to go, and you're off to 
bed instanter.” 

He showed Chesney to his room with 
a show of light-hearted banter which did 
a good deal to dispel the gloom which 
ill health and the misfortunes of his 
dearest friends had brought upon the 
writer’s mind. But, beneath the sur- 
face gayety of the detective’s character, 
there was a vein of seriousness that 
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few suspected. With the spacious 
peace stealing in from the sleeping gar- 
dens and a deep, unbroken silence set- 
tling upon the old house, the gravity of 
the position and the complexity of his 
task came back with added force. 

“Lorrimer is in a mighty tight posi- 
tion,” he reflected, dropping into a chair 
and lighting his pipe. ‘The electric 
chair is about as near his back as it 
ever has been to any man’s before the 
current is turned on. Unless he has 
shown extraordinary skill in covering up 
his tracks, the police are bound to get 
him, sooner or later. And then ss 

The picture of a beautiful woman, 
her dream shattered by the shadow 
across her husband’s life, rose before 
his mind’s eye. He saw Grace Lorrimer, 
husbandless, desolate, sad. Feelings, 
such as he had never experienced be- 
fore, began to leap to life within him— 
sympathy for the helplessness of the 
weaker vessel, a tenderness of sorrow 
for a soul crushed by a burden too heavy 
to be borne. 

Then he rose swiftly, a fierce excla- 
mation breaking from him, a surge of 
emotion heightening the color in his face 
and tightening to grim resolution the 
softness of his boyish mouth. “It shan’t 
be,” he declared, striding the length of 
the room, his fair head bent. “I’ve got 
to save John Lorrimer—to save him for 
his wife’s sake. And Barrington, the 
unknown, together with Rigby’s fasci- 
nating woman, are going to provide the 
keys to unlock the mystery.” 

He took only a few hours’ rest that 
night, rose early, put in fifty minutes at 
gymnastics, gathered a basketful of 
roses, made a light breakfast and drove 
his own car into Connecticut. He had 
his own way of going about his busi- 
ness; instead of taking a train to Stam- 
ford or South Norwalk, he drove to 
Darien through the clear sunshine of 
the summer morning. Here he left his 
car in a garage, and set out on foot for 
New Canaan. The dozen miles or more, 
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through the lovely green valley, opened — 
up an inviting prospect for a walker, 

In the fields beyond Darien, men were 
busy cutting the hay. High in the clear 
paths of the sunbeams, larks were busy, 
and red-winged blackbirds flew across 
the corn-clad slopes to join the bees 
among the buckwheat. It was all very 
calm and restful, very beautiful to the 
clean heart and mind of Billy Armitage, 
but somehow he was conscious that life, 
his own life, in spite of triumphs and 
great advantages, was incomplete. 

He thought of his friend, of how 
Chesney had gone out in the world to 
fight his battles alone, and of the pass 
to which he had come at the first chill 
breath of misfortune. If only now 
some woman’s hand could be out- 
stretched, some woman’s arms draw him 
into the shelter of her love, some 
woman’s voice whisper the words of 
tenderness and hope which would make 
his cross easier to bear! Strange—he 
had never thought much about women 
before. His profession—he preferred 
to regard it as an art—had engrossed 
him to the exclusion of all else; like 
Harold, he was in danger of completing 
and repeating the circle, the beginning 
and the end of which was—self! 

The point of view might never have 
struck him, but for Chesney’s illness, 
the utter futility and worthlessness of 
an existence untouched by the ennobling 
influence of a woman. In such a mood 
he came at length to a small gate, open- 
ing on to a straight drive, deeply bor- 
dered with a riot of roses. Flamelike 
colors, red and white and purest amber, 
assailed him, and in the air was a pert- 
fume which mounted to his brain. The 
sunlight danced in a gold powdered mist 
before the red brick walls of an old 
colonial house, a standing memorial to 
the nameless builders, who worked s0 
honestly and so beautifully. Into the 
picture, with surprise lighting up the 
glory of her fresh young beauty, came 
Marie Daven. 
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The young man slackened his great 
gride and stopped, his felt hat raised. 
As the two came for the first time face 
to) face, Armitage was nervous and 
fushed, for all the world like a big, em- 
tarrassed schoolboy. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE WOMAN. 


A BRIGHT, piquant face, half shaded 

by a garden hat, met his, and a 
wice, as sweet as the honey in the flow- 
ets, asked: “Do you wish to see Mrs. 
Lorrimer ” 

Billy was conscious of the grave, in- 
quiring eyes, without the — slightest 
shadow of constraint, of the slender, tall 
figure in loose-fitting blouse and short 
skirt, who was regarding him with a 
curiosity which betokened the interest 
ofa woman in a strange man. 

Perhaps, for the first time in his life, 
he betrayed signs of nervousness. “No, 
Icame to see you. You’re Miss Daven, 
I believe.” 

At that she laughed, setting her basket 
of flowers on the border of green turf, 
dividing the roses from the graveled 
path, 

“Yes, Marie Daven is my name. But 
Im afraid I don’t know you. All the 
same——”” 

“You've heard of me, no doubt—Billy 
Armitage, Chesney’s friend.” 

“Of course I’ve heard of you.” ‘She 
put out her hand, which he took in his 
big grasp. “\Wouldn’t you like to come 
in, or do you prefer the gardens?’ 

His blue eyes wandered from the 
smiling eyes and small, mobile mouth to 
the beauty of Lorrimer’s country home. 
It was indeed ideal, a picturesque house 
chastened and softened beneath the 
tom of time, with wide stretches of 
hwn, bounded by fields and a wood. 


ind the owner of all this was a hunted 

man, forced to hide in the holes 

lets of the earth. 
changed swiftly 
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and cor- 
Armitage’s manner 
to grim purposefulness, 
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“I’m afraid the object of my visit isn’t 
any too pleasant,” he said, falling in by 
her side, as she picked up the basket 
and moved toward the house. “I have 
to make inquiries about your brother-in- 
law for one thing and re 

“Then you're a police officer? 
asked him. 

He smilingly shook his head, and she 
caught the gleam of the sun on his light 
hair. “I must disavow the honor, Miss 
Daven. I am merely a private investi- 
gator—some people call me a detective, 
though, personally, I loathe the word— 
interested in Lorrimer’s welfare. I 
should like to have seen your sister. She 
has telephoned me once or twice.” 

“That's a pity. She went away yes- 
terday, hoping to find John. Won’t you 
sit down?” 

A number of cushions lay upon a 
semicircular bench of white stone, which 
Lorrimer had brought from Venice 
years before. She arranged them for 
him before sitting down herself, cross- 
ing her knees and swinging one slim 
foot above the golden lichen of the 
stone. 

Now he had a clear view of her—of 
a low forehead wreathed about by silly 
hair, a small nose-straight and thin and 
delicately curved about the nostrils, of 
a mouth tinged with a certain sadness 
in moments of repose. He found his 
thoughts wandering from the grimness 
of a tragedy to the nearness of a frank 
and charming personality. 

“There is little chance of her finding 
him first,” he said, leaning forward, his 
elbows resting on his knees, his head 
lowered. “I’m expecting every day to 
hear the police have got him.” 

She turned, the hot color mounting to 
her cheeks. “You think they will elec- 
trocute him if he’s caught?” 

He met her troubled glance steadily. 

“Not the least doubt of it, Miss 
Daven. [vidence is dead against him 
He doesn’t stand an earthly chance oi 
an acquittal, unless——” 
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“Yes?” Her voice was a sob. 

“We can lay our hands on the mur- 
derer.” 

Marie started. ‘‘Who’s wer” 

“You and I,” he said shortly. 

“Of course I’m powerless,” she said, 
with a regretful sigh. “That’s the worst 
of it. All through this dreadful time I 
have had to stand by, utterly helpless, 
while poor Grace 4 

“Is distracted, of course. Chesney has 
taken me into his confidence. I want 
you to do so, too.” 

“You know I will. 
do?” 

“You know a man named Barring- 
ton?” He put the question with such 
startling directness that her heart al- 
most ceased to beat, and she was ob- 
viously shaken. 

“The matter has nothing to do with 
him. It doesn’t concern him at all.” 

Armitage’s head moved slowly from 
side to side. “I’m most awfully sorry. 
The position is rather difficult, seeing 
that you and he are friends, But, if I 
may say so, my interest in the affair is 
Lorrimer’s, and Lorrimer’s alone. I 
mean to get at the truth regarding the 
man Driscoll—how he died—who killed 
him.” 

“You don’t for a moment suggest Mr. 
Barrington had anything to do with the 
murder?” 

Her voice was more than challenging 
—it was coldly defiant. In a moment 
he was the detective again. From an 
unexpected quarter he launched the sub- 
tlest of all attacks—an appeal to her 
heart. 

“Miss Daven, with whom do your 
ympathies chiefly lie, with your sister’s 
husband, wrongfully accused, in danger 
of death, or with the author of this 
crime, whoever he may be?” 

“With John, of course,” she said in a 
half whisper. 

\rmitage nodded. “Very well. 1 
know, you know, all who love or respect 
John know he is innocent. But to save 


Only, what can I 
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him we must find and prove another 
man’s guilt. Who is that man? My 
business, at least my intention, is to cay 
about for likely people. Once get hold 
of the right one, and your sister's hy- 
band is safe. Until then—well, to le 
quite frank, he lives in the shadow of 
the electric chair.” 

Marie turned a troubled gaze to the 
flowers lying at her feet, and her voice 
sounded strangely weak. “I couldnt 
help you to try and fix the guilt on Mr. 
Barrington,” she answered. 

“Why ?” asked Billy. 

“Because, for one thing, I’m sure he 
is innocent; for another, he is my—my 
friend.” 

“He was Driscoll’s friend, too,” Ar- 
mitage reminded her. 

“How do you know?” 

He laughed shortly, and she saw his 
upper lip curl. “Isn’t the knowledge 
common property? Wasn't he a guest 
at Southampton when the scene, the 
start of all the trouble, took place—! 
mean the man’s insulting attack on your 
sister’s honor? Apart from that, | have 
learned that, immediately preceding his 
death, Driscoll and this Mr. Barringto 
were often together. Now, Miss Daves, 
although he is your friend, althougi 
what I am asking looks suspiciously like 
tempting you to betray a confidence, wil 
you tell me all you can about him?” 

A sense of desperation, not unmixt! 
with obstinacy, seized upon the girl. | 
spite of his treatment of her, Maries 
faith in Barrington was not entire) 
dead. “You appear to know a good de 
about him,” she said, fencing adroit 

Armitage’s keenness increased. “Yo! 
regard me as an enemy already. !” 
not, really. I am striving to do mt 
you and your sister a service. Barring 
ton has a friend, a woman friend. The 
visited Driscoll’s place together, 
than two months ago. She was 4 beat 
tiful woman; not very young, but mos 
attractive. Now- ; 

The shaft had done its work, % 
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ceeded where every other point might 
have proved invulnerable. 

“Are you quite sure of this?” she 
asked, drawing away from him. 

Armitage’s steady glance did not 
waver. “As sure as that I am sitting 
here, talking to you. The man whom 
your brother-in-law set to shadow Dris- 
coll saw Barrington and the beautiful 
woman often together. They tried to 
persuade him to relinquish certain finan- 
cial claims on Mr. Barrington. I leave 
you to judge the extent of this woman’s 
interest in your friend.” 

Marie made the first sign of surren- 
der. “You are sure the man was Mr. 
Barrington ?” 

“I could be positive if you showed me 
a photograph of him.” 

“I. have one here.” Her hand drew 
ata thin gild chain lying against the 
ivory whiteness of her throat. A framed 
miniature showed in her palm. 

“The right man without a doubt. 
fis Rigby’s description exactly.” 

“But the woman?” she asked. 

“Promises to be more elusive than 
your friend. All the same, when I find 
him I find her.” 

_ The girl shuddered, and her fingers 
indented the round softness of her 
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“No, no! I am sure you must 
It isn’t possible,” she said 


cheeks. 
be mistaken. 
in desperation. 

“Why not possible?” the detective 
persisted, within sight of victory at last. 
“Is there any reason why Barrington 
should have no other friend but you?” 

She faced him almost fiercely, her 
small hands clenched, her eyes fixed and 
staring. “Wes, there is a reason—the 
best of all reasons—because he is my 
husband. Oh, why have I told you?” 
The passion died in her voice, which 
dropped almost inaudibly. “I meant to 
keep the thing a secret. Grace knows; 
perhaps Harold knows, too. And now 
you know! Why—why do you look at 
me like that?” 

Why did he look at her? Because 
there was sudden jealousy in a heart 
which hitherto had remained untouched 
by the appeal of women? The day, the 
hour had changed him—the allure of a 
face, the sound of a voice held him in 
a grip from which he was powerless to 
escape. 

“T was only thinking—thinking—that 
if I can once get hold of Eric Barring- 
ton,” he answered, telling only half the 
truth, “I lay my hands on the man who 
committed the Driscoll murder.” 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


SEPP aaaeV 
INSTIGATOR OF ROBBERIES IS CONVICTED OF MURDER 


N attorney in Jacksonville, Florida, was found guilty recently of murder in 


the first degree, although he took no part in the actual killing. 


He was 


linked to the crime, however, by his confessed accomplice, Frank Rawlins. 
Rawlins shot and killed George H. Hickman, manager of a Jacksonville 
theater, during a holdup. While Hickman was checking up the box-office receipts 
with Elbert Harrison, treasurer of the theater, Rawlins entered the office and 
ordered Hickman and Harrison to hold up their hands. Hickman attacked Raw- 
- and Rawlins shot him through the head. Then Rawlins, after an unsuccess- 
attempt to shoot Harrison—the revolver failed to fire—struck the treasurer 
7 the head with the butt of the weapon and rendered him unconscious. He then 
seized eight hundred dollars in currency and left the theater, only to be arrested 


half a block away 


bt For several days he maintained he was alone in attempting the robbery, but 
*r stated that the attorney had planned it and several others which were to take 


Place later, 
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HERE was a flurry of fine 
snow in the stinging air as 
Thubway Tham came to a 
stop at a corner of Madison 
Square, the collar of his overcoat turned 
up and his gloved hands thrust deep 
down into the pockets. 

It was a little after seven o’clock on 
Christmas Eve, and Thubway Tham had 
been purchasing presents. He had them 
in his pockets now—a new pipe for 
““Nosey” Moore, who conducted the 
lodging house where Tham had a room 
he called home, and a duplicate of it for 
Detective Craddock. 

Thubway Tham chuckled at the 
thought of a pickpocket of the profes- 
sional variety giving a Christmas pres- 
ent to the detective assigned to watch 
him and capture him if he could. But 
the relationship between himself and De- 
tective Craddock was peculiar in many 
ways. Each considered the other a foe- 
man worthy of his steel. For almost 
two years Detective Craddock had been 
trying to catch Thubway Tham “with 
the goods,” that being the only way in 
wliich he could land the little dip in the 
big gray prison up the river, but the de- 
tective’s efforts had availed him noth- 
ing. 

\nd now Thubway Tham stood back 
against a building and watched the 
happy, jostling crowd. Men rushed here 





and there, their arms filled with bundles 
of odd shapes and sizes. Women chatted 
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gayly as they hurried toward the near- 
est subway entrances. The _ people 
seemed happy, and the weather was just 
right. Tham felt that it was going to 
be a good Christmas. 

He watched the throng for a time, 
and then lighted a cigarette, took half a 
dozen puffs at it to get it going properly, 
bent his head against the force of the 
stinging wind, and crossed the street to 
enter Madison Square. 

Though it was far too cold to sit on 
a bench, Thubway Tham _ wandered 
from force of habit to the corner where 
he did sit on pleasant afternoons. He 
was hoping that he might run across De- 
tective Craddock—and he did. 

Just then the big officer came slowly 
along the walk, chewing at a cigar and 
watching those who passed. As they 
met, Craddock grinned. 

“Tho I thee your ugly fathe again, do 
I?” Thubway Tham said by way 0 
greeting. 

“Even so, Tham! This is indeed an 
unexpected pleasure,” Detective Crat- 
dock told him. “T little expected to run 
across you in this part of our fair cit) 
at this hour of the evening. I had a 
lurking suspicion that you traveled 
toward the south when dusk came ane 
remained in that section about which the 
least said the better.” 

“Ith that tho?” Tham 
know. “And what ith the 
the part of town in which I live?” 
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“There is nothing the matter with 
that part of town, Tham, but some of 
the people there are under suspicion.” 

“Uh-huh! Everybody ith under 
thuthpithion if we leave it to thome of 
you withe copperth,” Tham said. “I 
wath jutht thtandin’ here watchin’ the 
crowd.” 

“Tt’'ll bear watching—in spots,” Detec- 
tive Craddock retorted, grinning again. 

“Tho?” 

“So! It certainly gratifies me, Tham, 
to find you out in the open like this. 
Were you in the subway, now, I’d have 
to keep an eye on you continually, and 
Ihave other things to do this evening. 
Men of your ilk, Tham, are especially 
active in the happy Christmas throngs.” 

“Ith that tho? My goodnethth!” 
Thubway Tham gasped out. “Any 
crook who would thteal from a perthon 
on Chrithtmath Eve ought to be thhot 
at thunrithe.”’ 

“Tham, that sentiment, coming from 
you, rather surprises me,” the detective 
admitted. 

_ thay, Craddock, that I am a dip 
and——”” 

“T'll say again that you are!” 

“Maybe tho! But, if I do happen to 
bea dip—and I ain’t thayin’ that I am— 
take it from me that I would not work 
on a . like thith!” 


” Thubway Tham declared ear- 
ion “There are dayth and dayth on 
which a dip can work. And if one 
thtealth from a man or woman what 
might be money for Chrithtmath preth- 
entth, it would be bad luck.” 

“Oh, I see! 
on crook 


I’m getting a new angle 
superstition!” Craddock said. 
“It ith not thuperthtition—it ith jutht 
common dethenthy!” Thubway Tham 
declared. “I would go hungry before I 
would thteal on Chrithtmath Eve!’ 
And I believe that you actually mean 
” Detective Craddock exclaimed. “TI 
rf greatly relieved, Tham. I won't 
have to shadow you to-night.” 
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“You couldn’t thhadow an elephant,” 
Tham told him. “Craddock, you are a 
copper, but you’re dethent and have 
thome thenthe.. I'll thay that much.” 

“Thank you kindly!” said Craddock, 
bowing. 

“And tho,” Thubway Tham added, 
pulling a little package from one of his 
big overcoat pockets, “I have gone and 
bought you a Chrithtmath prethent.” 

“Tham, you overwhelm me!” the de- 
tective declared. “This is not offered 
in—er—in the nature of a bribe?” 

“Craddock, don’t be an athth!” 

“T humbly beg your pardon, Tham. 
Thanks! A pipe!” 

“You thmoke, don’t you?” 

“T do, and I happen to need a new 
pipe. I'll have a little present for you 
to-morrow, Tham, if I happen to run 
across you. But understand me, old- 
timer, I’d take you in this minute if I 
had the goods on you.” 

“That ith underthtood,” Tham re- 
plied. “When you get the goodth on 
me, Craddock, I’d ought to be taken in 
and given twithe the limit. I'll thay I 
had !” 

“Nevertheless, old ‘boy, one of these 
days 

“I know that old thpeech!”’ Thubway 
Tham interrupted. “One of thethe 
dayth you are goin’ to catch me dead to 
rightth and thend me up the river for 
about fifteen or twenty yearth. Uh-huh! 
It theemth to me that I have been hear- 
in’ that thtory for quite thome little 
time now. But I'll thay thith much, 
Craddock—if I ever am taken in I hope 
you'll be the copper to do it, and get 
all the credit.” 

“Thank you kindly, again!” 

“Even if you are a thort of thimp at 
timeth,” Tham added. “Merry Chritht 
math!” 

Detective Craddock grinned as Thub- 
way Tham continued along the walk, 
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looked at the pipe, and put it into his 
pocket, and then walked briskly in the 
opposite 


direction, toward a _ corner 
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where he believed that he had important 
business. Some pickpocket, it had been 
reported, was working there. 

Thubway Tham meant what he had 
said. He never lifted a leather on 
Christmas Eve, or on the Fourth of 
July. He felt sure that it would prove 
to be ill luck. Of course, if there were 
extenuating circumstances, he might feel 
called upon to do so—but he never had 
met such extenuating circumstances. 

Hie crossed over to Broadway and 
walked slowly in the direction of Times 
Square. There, he had decided, he 
would take a subway express for down- 
town, go to the lodging house of Nosey 
Moore, give Mr. Moore his pipe, and 
then retire. 

Though he had few real friends in 
the world, Thubway Tham felt happy. 
The spirit of Christmas was upon him. 
It was as though the folks of the world 
were all in one big family, and he be- 
longed. He purchased newspapers he 
did not want, and gave them back to the 
newsboys. He bought a sprig of holly 
and put it in the buttonhole of his lapel. 
When men and women jostled him and 
almost knocked him off the walk and 
into the street, Thubway Tham did not 
glare, as he would have glared on any 
other day. 

Descending into the subway, Thub- 
way Tham waited on the crowded plat- 
form until a downtown express roared 
in, and boarded one of the crowded cars. 
As the train started its dash through the 
big tube, Tham could not help wishing 
that it was not Christmas Eve. Here 
were so many “business” chances! 

Tham saw half a dozen men near him, 
any one of whom would have been a 
prospective victim had he been at 
“work.” But he did not contemplate 
breaking his rule. There were no ex- 
tenuating circumstances, as far as he 
could see. 

He glanced around at the happy faces, 
listened to meaningless chatter, yawned 
once or twice. He pulled off his gloves 
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and dropped them into an_ overcoat 
pocket. It was hot in the crowded car, 

And then his eyes bulged suddenly! 

Within six feet of him he saw a small- 
sized man deliberately “lift a leather,” 

Thubway Tham experienced mingled 
emotions. In the first place it was w- 
pardonable to lift a leather on Christmas 
Eve, and the man who did it deserved 
bad luck for a year. In the next place 
the subway was sacred to Thubway 
Tham. All recognized crooks realized 
that fact and left the subway strictly 
to Tham. And here was some man 
Tham did not know lifting a leather on 
a forbidden day, and doing it in the sub- 
way. 

“Why, the dirty thneak!” Thubway 
Tham growled to himself. “It would 
therve him right if ¥ 

A sudden idea came to Tham. He 
glanced at the pickpocket and then at the 
man standing to the right of the pick- 
pocket. Yes, that was the victim, Tham 
felt sure; the man’s overcoat was dark 
gray, and it was through the flap of a 
dark gray overcoat that the pickpocket 
had reached to lift the wearer’s wallet. 
Well, the crook had nerve to continue to 
stand beside his victim. 

“T’'ll bet that poor fellow needth the 
money,” Tham told himself. “Maybe 
ith Chrithtmath money! And that dirty 
thneak touched him for hith purthe right 
before my eyeth. Hith work wath 
coarthe at that!” 

Tham’s idea was completed by this 
time. He would touch the dip in tum, 
he decided, and restore the purse to ts 
owner. That would be a kind act, and 
Christmas was the time for kind atts 
the way Tham saw things. 

He swayed forward as the trai 
dashed around a curve and got nearet 
the pickpocket. He awaited his chance 
when the train was coming into the st 
tion. His hand darted forward, the 
purse was taken, and slipped down int 
Tham’s overcoat pocket. . 

The train stopped, the doors wet 
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open, and the owner of the purse got 
out. Tham stepped out of the car be- 
hind him and tried to catch him before 
he got up to the street. He managed it 
as the street was reached and touched 
the other man on the arm. 

“Weill?” the other said snappily as he 
turned. 

Tham had not expected such a surly 
tone, but he told himself that perhaps 
this man had troubles. He grinned and 
extended the pocketbook. 

“You dropped your purthe, thir,” 
Thubway Tham said. “Here it ith!” 

The other man looked at him blankly 
for an instant. 


“My—— Oh, yes, my purse!” he 
exclaimed. “And you picked it up, I 
suppose ?” 


“Thomething like that,” Tham ad- 
mitted. 

“Um! And how does it happen that 
you didn’t keep it?” the other asked, 
snapping the purse open. 

“That would be a dirty trick on 
Chrithtmath Eve,” Thubway Tham told 
him. “That ith right—open it and count 
the money. Think that I thtole thome 
of it?” 

“Certainly not, my man,” the other re- 
sponded. “Had you been wanting to 
steal, ! suppose you would have retained 
the whole thing. Let me see! A hun- 
dred and five—that is correct! Here!” 

He extended a five-dollar bill toward 
Thubway Tham. 

“I wath not thinkin’ of getting any 
reward for returnin’ the purthe,” Tham 
said, 

“Yes, I appreciate that fact, my man, 
but you are going to take this five just 
the same,” the other replied. “Buy 
yourself something for Christmas—any- 
thing you like. And—thanks! TI thank 
you very much! I—er—appreciate 
this!” 
’ Thubway Tham accepted the bill. 
That ith all right, thir,” he said. 

And then the other man smiled and 
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turned away. Thubway Tham looked 
after him and grinned. It struck Tham 
as funny that he should return a purse 
stolen by somebody else, and one that 
still held a hundred dollars, and get a 
reward for doing it. 

Tham was several blocks from the es- 
tablishment of Nosey Moore, but it was 
not so cold now, and Thubway Tham 
decided that he would waik the re- 
mainder of the distance rather than de- 
scend into the subway again and wait 
for a train. So he went off down the 
busy street less than half a block behind 
the man to whom he had returned the 
stolen purse. 

He had lifted a leather on Christmas 
Eve, but there had been extenuating cir- 
cumstances, Tham told himself. He had 
stolen from a thief and returned the loot 
to its owner. Tham felt a sudden glow 
that came from what he considered a 
kind deed well done. He promised him- 
self that he would spend that five dol- 
lars for something that he could keep as 
a memento of the occasion. 

Three blocks down the street he went, 
and then he came to a sudden stop where 
some children were singing in the street. 
Tham waited at the edge of the crowd, 
already feeling in a pocket for a coin 
to give when the collection was gath- 
ered. He heard two men tal!:ing to one 
side, and when he turned, thinking that 
he recognized one of the voices, he saw 
that it was the man to whom he had 
returned the purse. 

“T call it rich!” the man was saying. 
“The fellow made a mistake, naturally. 
He saw somebody drop a purse and ran 
after me and handed it back, thinking 
that it was mine. ‘A. hundred and five 
in it, too. I gave the boob a five for 
his honesty, and he ‘broke his ton:t:e 
thanking me!” 

At that his companion laughed. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the man to whom 
Tham had returned the purse. “A cool 
hundred to the good! Here it is—see? 


I'll put it with this other hundred of 
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mine, roll it all together. Some little 
celebration we'll have to-morrow!” At 
that he discarded the leather, and a few 
moments later Thubway Tham picked it 
up, opened it and found that it contained 
a card bearing the owner’s name and 
address; then tucked it safely away in 
an inside pocket. 

Thubway Tham felt his blood boiling. 
So! He had believed that he was doing 
a kind act, and this man—this crook— 
had taken advantage of it! And now 
he was boasting, and calling Thubway 
Tham a boob! That was the worst of 
it! 

It seemed to Tham that he saw red 
for a moment. He wanted an instant 
revenge! He wanted to get back that 
money, since it did not belong to the 
man to whom he had given it. 

Here, Tham told himself, were exten- 
uating circumstances. If he committed 
a robbery on this man it would be a just 
affair. But here was no leather to lift. 
The scoundrel had wrapped the bills 
around his own hundred dollars and had 
put the roll into his coat pocket. Get- 
ting it would be more difficult than lift- 
ing a leather after the established fash- 
ion. 

Yet Tham was determined. He for- 
got all thought of Christmas. He for- 
got superstition, and the season, and re- 
membered only that he must get that roll 
of bills. 

When the two men started down the 
street, Thubway Tham followed them 
through the crowd. He did not even 
see the little girl who held out a hat for 
1 coin, now that the singing was at an 
end. He saw nothing except the scoun- 
rel who had duped him. 

And Tham felt ill at ease, too, because 
this was not in the subway, where he 
generally worked. He did not want to 
inake the attempt until he was reason- 
ably sure of success. Thubway Tham 
did not wish to spend Christmas Day in 
prison, waiting for trial on a serious 
charge. And the true story, if told, 
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would not be believed, and would not 
help him if it was believed. 

He remained just far enough behind 
to avoid being seen and recognized by 
the man to whom he had given the purse, 
On down the street they went through 
the joyous, jostling throng. They ap- 
proached another corner where young 
street singers were at work, and Tham 
thought that possibly he might make the 
attempt there, if his prospective victim 
stopped to listen to the singing. 

They _ stopped. Thubway Tham 
glanced around quickly, searching for 
the best get-away in case ill luck befell 
him. He glanced back—and was in time 
to witness a scene. 

Detective Craddock was plowing his 
way through the crowd. Tham thought 
at first that the detective was coming 
straight to him to engage him in con- 
versation and spoil his chances for get- 
ting the money back. Craddock had 
journeyed downtown on police business, 
he supposed, and it was bad fortune that 
he should appear at this corner at this 
particular time. 

But Craddock, it was evident, had not 
seen Thubway Tham. He went around 
the edge of the crowd. Three quick 
steps forward the detective took—and 
touched on the shoulder the man to 
whom Thubway Tham had given the 
purse! 

“I want you, Canderon!” Craddock 
said. 

There was a curse and a short scuffle 
Tham shuddered. 

“Now, take it easy!” he heard Detec- 
tive Craddock saying. “We've been 
looking for you for five or six months 
You were foolish to come back to town 
so soon, Canderon. We'll take a little 
trip to headquarters now. As for your 
friend— -’’ 

But Canderon’s companion had dartee 
into the crowd and disappeared. 

“Probably somebody _ else 
wanted badly,” Craddock said. 
along, Canderon!” 
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The detective scattered the immediate 
crowd with a few growls and led his 
prisoner away. Thubway Tham slipped 
after them. Confound it! Craddock 
had spoiled things now! What fate was 
it that had brought Craddock there just 
at the wrong minute? Was Thubway 
Tham to lose his chance for revenge? 

Craddock, he knew, was bound for a 
patrol box on the next corner, there to 
flash a message for the wagon. There 
seemed little chance for Thubway Tham 
to do anything. 

Tham remembered that roll of bills 
in the man’s pocket. He wanted the 
roll, He wanted the hundred dollars, 
and he wanted Conderon’s hundred also, 
by way of profit and revenge. And the 
presence of Craddock spoiled things! 

“Yeth, the thimp!” Tham said growl- 
ingly to himself. ‘Why couldn’t he 
have found hith man a few minuteth 
later? Thith ith what I get for givin’ 
him a Chrithtmath prethent !” 

Detective Craddock went directly to 
the patrol box, paying no attention to 
the low mouthings of the prisoner. 
Tham followed a few feet behind. Curi- 
ous ones stopped to turn and stare. 
They came to the patrol box, and Crad- 
dock sent in his call, and waited. 

Thubway Tham was desperate now. 
His chance to get that roll of bills was 
lost, he told himself. Craddock, even as 
he thought this, turned and saw him, 
and grinned. 

“Why, hello, Tham,” he said. 

“Hello, yourthelf!” Tham replied, 
stepping nearer. “Made a catch, did 
you?” 


Mr. Can- 


“I certainly have, Tham. 
deron, here, is badly wanted for swin- 


dling women and children. Better take 
a lesson from this, Tham, and lead a 
straight and honest life. If you don’t, 
‘ll be taking you in like this one of 
these days,” 

“Yeth?” Tham said. “Maybe tho and 
maybe not. Tho thith bird hath been 
swindlin’ women, hath he? He lookth 
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like that thort of a cuthth. I hope he 
getth twenty yearth!” 

“Tham, wishing bad luck to a brother 
in crime?” 

“He ith no brother of crime of mine,” 
Tham declared stoutly, “I don’t care 
if you hang him!” 

“Yes, he’ll get a few years to think it 
over,’ Craddock replied, chuckling. 
“He'll eat his Christmas dinner in jail, 
Tham. You be careful that you don’t.” 

The prisoner had regarded Thubway 
Tham with amazement at first, and now 
he turned his face away from the curi- 
ous throng and looked down the street. 
Tham stepped a little closer. 

“Craddock, lay off that thtuff!’’ he 
said in low tones. ‘Callin’ me a crook 
in front of all thethe folkth? Wonder 
you wouldn’t make them go on about 
their buthinethth !” 

Detective Craddock turned quickly to 
see that the crowd was growing denser 
and pressing closer. A patrolman came 
charging through it. 

“Need any help, 
asked. 

“Just send these people about their 
business,” Craddock said. 

The patrolman whirled toward the 
crowd and brandished an arm, meaning 
that he expected an instant dispersal of 
the mob. Craddock watched him at the 
work, 

But Mr. Canderon at that moment de- 
cided that he did not wish to eat his 
Christmas dinner in jail if it could be 
avoided. While Craddock’s back was 
turned, Canderon gave a quick spring 
forward, knocked Craddock to _ his 
knees, and jerked himself free. 

Craddock’s yell as he struggled to get 
to his feet caused the patrolman to turn 
and rush to the rescue. But Thubway 
Tham had acted already. 

Tham saw his chance. He hurled 
himself forward and thrust out a leg. 
Mr. Canderon crashed to the pavement, 
and Tham, with a flying leap, was 
a-straddle him. There was a sharp, 


Craddock?” he 
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fierce tussle. And then Craddock and 
the patrolman were at the scene, a black- 
jack descended, and Mr. Canderon 
passed out momentarily, 

And then Tham got to his feet and 
started brushing his clothes. The 
“wagon” arrived, and the prisoner was 
turned over. Detective Craddock 
stepped up to Thubway Tham and 
slapped him on the shoulder. 

“Thanks, Tham!” he said. “Good 
work! I must be growing careless. But 
I am rather surprised that you’d help an 
officer against a crook.” 

“But there are crookth and crookth,” 
Thubway Tham recited. 

“He might have escaped in the crowd. 
You certainly bowled him over.” 

“T tripped him,” Tham explained. 

“A good job, too! Tham, I appre- 
ciate it! And that reminds me—I won’t 
be able to see you to-morrow, because 
when I reported an hour ago I got or- 
ders to go to Philadelphia to-morrow 
and bring back a prisoner. Hot way to 
spend Christmas.” 

“Tough luck,” Tham commented. 

“But you’re going to have a Christ- 
mas present from me, old-timer! Here 
is a five-dollar bill. You buy yourself 
something you really want, and tell me 
about it later.” 
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“Yeth, but 


” Tham began. 
“Go on and take it, or you'll make me 


feel mean. And I want to be square 
with you so, in case I get the chance to 
land you, I can do it with an easy con. 
science.” 

Tham accepted the bill. “Thanks, 
Craddock!” he said. ‘‘Buthinethth ith 
exthellent thith evenin’.” 

Craddock waved his hand and went 
down the street. Thubway Tham, 
chuckling, walked rapidly in the other 
direction. He had the five Craddock 
had given him, and the five Canderon 
had given him for returning the purse 
—and the two hundred he had lifted 
from the latter’s pocket as they had 
wrestled across the walk. 

Before Thubway Tham went to his 
room that night he made a little journey 
to the home of the man whose wallet he 
was carrying. Tham returned the wallet 
and with it the one hundred and five 
dollars it had contained when its owner 
entered the subway. Joy was in Tham’s 
heart, for he had made glad the heart 
of another. 

“Merry Chrithtmath!” Thubway 
Tham said with a happy smile as he 
hurried toward the lodging house of 
Nosey Moore. “Merry Chrithtmath! 
I’ll thay that it ith!” 





OS 
GIRL FOILS BANDITS 


LONE in the office of a telephone company in Eagle, Wisconsin, Miss Louise 
Breichenbach, an operator, thwarted five safeblowers who early one recent 
morning attempted to rifle the vaults and safe-deposit boxes of the Bank of Eagle. 
From the window of the office Miss Breichenbach saw the yeggmen working at 
the safe. She turned to her switchboard fo call the town marshal, but found that 
the switchboard was dead. One of the two trunk wires had been cut. She cit 
cumvented the robbers, however, by hooking up several private lines, and shortly 
there appeared a posse of citizens, all armed, advancing upon the bank. 
The posse surrounded the bank while the safeblowers were inside, and openeé 
fire. Concentrating a return fire upon citizens grouped about the front door, 
the robbers shot their way out of the building, ran half a mile to a cemetery, 
and escaped in a waiting touring car. ; 
Miss Breichenbach is credited with saving the bank fifty thousand dollars, 

of which nine thousand dollars was in currency. 
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SHAFT of sunlight streamed 
AY in through the east window of 
4. wm the warden’s office onto the 

wall behind the desk, illumi- 
nating the figures on the single-date cal- 
endar which hung there, “December 
twenty-three.” Harry Hartigan, stand- 
ing beside the desk and again clad in 
civilian clothes for the first time in 
nearly ten years, squared his shoulders 
a little and smiled. 

“Hartigan,” said the warden, “as you 
perhaps know, I am about to give you 
the governor's Christmas present. Since 
he has been in office he has sent over to 
the prison on the twenty-second of each 
December for a list of all men with good 
prison records whose terms expire 
within sixty days. You are one of 
eighteen who get a full and uncondi- 
tional pardon to-day. 

“You have made a good prisoner, and 
you can still make a good citizen. 
There's no use for me to preach; you 
know that you can’t beat the law. Every 
man in here tried it and failed. Ten 
years was too big a price to pay for 
the few hundred dollars that you got 
inthe job that sent you up. If you try 
it again, you'll come back; they always 
do.” 

Harry Hartigan nodded soberly. 

“I know,” he said. “I'd made up my 
mind even before I started in to do this 
stretch; there ain’t nothin’ in this world 
that could make me pull another job. 
\ guy can do a lot of thinkin’ in ten 
years, 

“An’ I’m not whinin’, Mr. Warden, 
but I got a bad start; the devil’s half 
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But on Time,’’ etc. 


acre ain’t a good place for a kid to be 
raised in. It’s mighty easy for a young 
un to go wrong; of course it would 
have been different if I could of seen 
things then like I see ’em now. 

“T ain’t comin’ back, Mr. Warden; 
you can mark it down in your little book 
that I ain’t comin’ back.” 

“That sounds as if you meant it, Har- 
tigan, and I believe you do,” said the 
warden as he gave Harry the folded 
sheet of parchment and offered his hand. 
“Good-by, good luck—and a_ happy 
Christmas.” 

“An’ the same to you, Mr. Warden,” 
replied Harry as he turned toward the 
door which led out into the mellow De- 
cember sunlight ; he stood for a moment 
in the street, drinking in the crisp, clean 
winter air with ravenous gulps; his 
shoulders squared even more, and his 
mouth tightened. 

“Tt’s good to be out—good!” he whis 
pered. ‘No, I ain’t ever comin’ back: 
Heaven knows I ain't ever comii’ back !” 

While the day had dawned clear, when 
the Chicago-and Alton train steamed 
into the Chicago Union station that aft- 
ernoon, the sky was overcast and a light 
snow was falling, giving promise of real 
Christmas weather. Harry Hartigen 
stood awkwardly for a moment, staring 
about the train shed, bewildered by the 
freedom of the weaving, hurrying, 
laughing throngs; it seemed a little 


queer, after ten years, to be able to walk 
where he pleased, to run if he wished. 
and to use his vocal cords without re- 
straint if he chose. 

As he had expected, 


his brother was 
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waiting for him, staring eagerly through 
the gates from face to face; for one 
brief moment they faced each other in 
silence, and then the arm of each went 
about the other’s shoulder. 

“Bob! I knowed you’d be here.” 

“I got your letter, Harry; of course, 
I’d be here,” said Bob Hartigan, his 
voice husky. “I wanted to come to Joliet 
and meet you, but I—well, I couldn’t do 
it. Things haven’t been breaking right 
for me recently. Come, Harry; we'll be 
going home.” 

“Home!” breathed Harry. “Home for 
Christmas! It’s good to be back, Bob.” 
He linked his arm into his younger 
brother’s as they made their way to the 
street level. Bob did not look as pros- 
perous as he had expected to see him; 
he was shabby, in fact, but he had stayed 
straight—that was what counted. He 
had escaped the contamination of the 
devil’s half acre, and Harry thrilled a 
little as he realized that he had some- 
thing to do with it; it was his homely 
philosophy, evolved too late to save him- 
self, that had turned Bob’s feet from the 
dangerous paths. 

“I’m afraid it isn’t going to be much 
Christmas for the MHartigan’s,” the 
younger brother said gloomily; his tone 
was leaden and hopeless. Harry gave 
his arm a reassuring squeeze. 

“Buck up, kid!” he encouraged. “Out 
of a job, huh? You'll get another one. 
A guy that’s stayed on the level like you 
have can always get another job. You'll 
make the grade, Bob; a fellow with the 
sand to beat the devil is bound to come 
through. 

“And, from now on, I’m travelin’ the 
same road you’re on. I’ve cleaned the 
slate an’ it’s me now for a weekly pay 
check. I told you that day they took me 
away, that day that I made you promise 
me that you wouldn’t pull no crooked 
stuff while I was up the river that I 
was goin’ straight when I got out—and 
Tam. There ain’t nothin’ in the crooked 
stuff,” 
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“Yes, Harry,” assented Bob, “but just 
the same, it’s mighty hard to keep on 
the level with the rent due—and other 
things. You'll understand when we get 
home.” 

“I thought from your letters, kid, that 
you had a stranglehold on that job, an’ 
was all fixed up to get promoted.” 

“So I was, Harry; everything was 
all right until the promotion. I was 
keeping books for the Henley Man- 
facturing Co., as I wrote you. The pay 
was thirty a week; not a fortune, but I 
got along and even saved a few dollars. 
I studied nights, and when the cashier 
quit I put in my bid for the job—and 
got it.” 

“You got it!” exclaimed Harry ques- 
tioningly. 

“It was the bonding company that 
queered me; they got to looking into 
things, and—well, they decided I wasn't 
a good risk. When Henley, the presi 
dent of the company, he: ard the facts, 
he pitched me out; said a man who 
couldn’t give a bond wasn’t the kind of 
man he wanted working for him.” 

“And why wasn’t you a good risk for 
any bondin’ company?’ demanded 
Harry with a puzzled frown. Bob 
averted his eyes, wishing that he had not 
brought up the subject. 

“T know, kid; it was on account ol 
me,” he said heavily. “I gotcha; the 
bondin’ company found out that you had 
a brother doin’ time, an’ they allowed 
that you wasn’t no fit person to be har- 
dlin’ dough. That’s it, ain’t it? I'm 
sorry that it was on account of me—' 

“There were other things, 00, 
Harry,” Bob said hastily. “It was partly 
that I’d lived for twenty years in the 
devil’s half acre; and there was dad’ 
record, too, against pg ess work- 
house sentences for the hooze. They 

calied it ‘bad family history.’ It would 
have been all right except for these he 
iimes; it’s next to impossible to get @ 


hard 


job right now.” 


“Tt ain’t fair!’ 1 his brother. 


’ declared 





. 
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“You didn’t deserve no bump like that 
when you was goin’ straight with all the 
chances against you. It ain’t fair!” 

“No, it isn’t fair,” Bob bitterly agreed ; 
“that’s why I said a fellow couldn’t be 
much blamed if he——” 

Harry’s fingers tightened upon his 
brother’s arm. 

“None of that, kid!” he cried in quick 
alarm. “You’re square so far, an’ you 
stay square. Hear me, kid? You stay 
square! I’d rather see you dead than in 
the big house up the river. We’re both 
gonna be on the level, kid, both of us— 
on the level !” 

II. 


Bob Hartigan’s shoulders drooped 
even more dejectedly as he led the way 
into the squalid building ; even in these 
days of profiteering landlords, it rented 
for only twenty-five dollars a month. It 
was on one of those West Side streets 
where respectability has a hard struggle 
to assert itself. 

“We lived in a better place than this 
until two months ago,” he explained in 
apology. “With no money coming in, 
and Amy sick, it didn’t take long for the 
little money in the savings bank to go. 
I had to sell off the best of our furni- 
ture to pay the rent on this dump. It 
isn’t fair!” 

“But we'll both strike out and nap a 
coupla jobs right away,” declared Harry 
with encouraging optimism. “If you’ve 
got room for me I’ll pay board. I won't 
bea burden on you.” 

“You're welcome to share what we've 
got,” Bob said; it occurred to him that 
with the city full of jobless men, the 
chances of a man just out of prison get- 
ting work were very slim, but he said 
nothing. They went into the gloomy, 


musty interior and up the narrow, dark 
stairs. Bob’s two little girls, seven and 
hve, opened the door at the familiar 
sound of their father’s footsteps in the 
bare, uncarpeted hall; they stared up in 
shy curiosity at the big stranger. 

This is your uncle; he is going to 
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live with us,” Bob explained. Harry, 
always thinking of his brother as “the 
kid,” found it hard to adjust himself to 
the fact that Bob now had a wife and 
that these were his children; Bob was 
no longer a boy, but a grown man of 
twenty-eight. Timidly, Edith, the old- 
est, edged forward and offered her hand. 

“You ain’t Tanta Tlaus,” Irene, the 
youngest, accused reproachfully. 

“No, kiddie,” he answered smilingly, 
patting her head. “I’m not Santa Claus, 
but I saw the old guy down the street, 
an’ he said he’d be around this way to- 
night.” 

“I—I'm afraid not,” said Bob. “You 
see, I’ve been busy for days explaining 
that there isn’t going to be any Christ- 
mas for us this year; it—it will make it 
easier for them—to-morrow.” 

“Daddy says there isn’t no Santa 
Claus—an’ I saw him myself at the Hal- 
stead Street toy store!’’ insisted Edith, 
her eyes bright with a faith which even 
her father’s words could not dim. 
“Santa said he’d come to see us; he told 
me so himself! He promised he would.” 
And her head moved with an emphatic 
little shake which admitted of no argu- 
ment. 

“You betcha!” exclaimed Harry with 
a grin. “He'll be here all right.” 

“Don’t—don’t build up their hopes,” 
Bob pleaded huskily. “It—it hurts to 
disappoint them. Amy being sick and 
not able to look after ’em, I’ve had to 
put ’em to bed nights lately, and—and 
every night for a week now they’ve been 
praying for Santa Claus; it—it makes a 
man want to go out and steal; this is the 
first Christmas I’ve ever failed them.” 

“None of that!” commanded Harry. 
“Leave it to me.” He was thinking of 
the neat roll of bills’in his pocket, for, 
in addition to the State’s parting gra- 
tuity of five dollars, he had a little more 
than a hundred which he had accumu- 
lated in making souvenirs and selling 
them to visitors who came to the prison. 
That would be his surprise—a good 
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Christmas dinner and presents all 
around: a treat that he would save until 
morning. 

They went on into the flat. 

“Here’s Harry, Amy,” said Bob, and 
his wife, thin and pale, her face chiseled 
with lines of deep suffering, looked up 
from her pillow to nod faintly. Harry 
found it hard to believe that this was 
the same plump, pretty girl whose pic- 
ture his brother had sent him. 

“We're glad to see you,” she mur- 
mured weakly. “Bob has been talking 
of nothing else but your home-coming 
for days.” 

For a little while they talked, but Amy 
tired quickly and the children began to 
ask for their supper. The two brothers 
went out into the kitchen where Bob 
began to busy himself over the gas stove. 
Edith, who had taken a great fancy to 
her uncle, climbed into his lap as he 
tried to assist Bob’s culinary efforts by 
peeling the potatoes. She demanded, 
over and over, to be reassured in her 
contention that there was really and 
truly a Santa Claus. 

The gloom of the cheerless flat and 
the sight of his wife’s pinched, wan face 
had increased Bob Hartigan’s dejection. 
He stood over the stove with growing 
sullenness, his hands clenching and un- 
clenching in a spasm of desperation as 
he stared through the haze of steam 
which poured out from the teakettle. 

“Harry,” he muttered, “I guess you'll 
have to agree that I couldn’t be blamed 
much if I had the chance to get some 
easy money and fe 

“Tie a can to that sorta talk!” ordered 
Harry. 

“I was just thinking,” pursued Bob 
slowly, as if arguing it out with himself ; 
“IT was thinking how easy it would be 
to—to get hold of some money I know 





ut—enough 
things. It would be easy—and safe.” 

“Bob!” cried his brother, dropping a 
half-peeled spud into the pan of water 


money for a lot of 


with a splash. 
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“Well, a fellow can’t help thinking of 
it,” grumbled Bob defensively. “1 didn't 
say I was going to do it, did 1?” 

“A square guy like you ain’t got no 
business even thinkin’ about such 
things,” declared Harry. 

“It wasn’t until to-day, with Christ- 
mas coming to-morrow, and the kiddies, 
stockings empty, that I got to thinking 
about it—about the safe in the office of 
the Henley company. There’s always 
quite a lot of money in that safe; some- 
times as much as two thousand dollars 
The factory’s on a street that’s dead 
after dark—and I know the combination 
to the safe!” 

“Bob! Don’t!” 

“I got hold of the combination by ac- 
cident,’’ went on the younger brother in 
a low tone, almost as if talking to him- 
self. “Heniey always opened and closed 
the safe himself; he’s the only one who 
has the combination—except me. I was 
sitting at the ledger desk one morning 
when Henley came in. I had given my- 
self an ugly cut with the razor while 
hurriedly shaving that day, and | was 
examining the cut. I had a mirror 
my hand. I wasn’t trying to watch him; 
my back was to the safe, but through 
the mirror I saw him working the con- 
bination. Unconsciously I memorized 
the number; it was six months ago, but 
somehow it stuck. It was two turns of 
the dial to the right, stopping at five; 
left to sixty ; one turn to the right again 
to fifty, and back to one hundred. | 
could, easy as not, open that safe before 
you could count fifty—if I was of a 
mind to. 

“The big door open, a 
would jimmy the flimsy door to the 
money drawer; it is an old-fashioned 


screw driver 


affair. Getting into the factory woul 
be easy—through the basement on Ut 
alley side. I couldn’t be very muc 


” 


blamed if—— 
Harry let the pan of potatoes clatter 

to the floor as he leaped to his feet an¢ 

swung his brother toward him. 
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“You don’t mean that you’re plannin 
to pull that trick ; you can’t mean it!” 

Bob Hartigan brushed his hand across 
his eyes. 

“N-o-o,” he replied slowly, “I don’t 
suppose I meant it; I just got to think- 
ing about it, and the idea got hold of 
me somehow ; it seemed so easy as I pic- 
tured it out and ia 

“Well, while you're picturin’ things, 
just you draw one, too, of the cops 
closin’ in on you, an’ slippin’ the brace- 
lets on your wrists; draw one of the 
judge glarin’ down at you, givin’ you a 
ten-year stretch like was give to me; 
draw a picture of ten years in the big 
house up the river.” 

Bob nodded. 

“I guess you’re right,” he promised ; 
“Tl try and think no more about it, but 
Christmas 

“Don’t you worry about Christmas,” 
advised Harry as he leaned over to pick 
up the scattered potatoes; it was on the 
tip of his tongue to tell Bob about the 
hundred-odd dollars in his pocket, but 
that would have spoiled his Christmas 
surprise. He would save that until 
morning. 








III. 


It being Christmas Eve, Harry Harti- 
gan knew that the stores would be open 
until midnight; about nine he yawned 
and stretched his arms. 

“Guess I'll take a little walk down to 
the corner for a package of ’baccy,” he 
announced. “You needn’t bother to 
come along ; I ain’t gonna be gone long, 
If I see that Santa guy I'll tell him to 
drop in an’ pay us a visit.” 

_ “Don’t joke about it,” pleaded Bob; 
ie stood by the window, staring moodily 
down upon the shabby street. Chuck- 
ing, Harry put on his hat and clumped 
out of the flat. It was but two blocks 


over to Halstead Street, and a few min- 
utes later he was in the midst of what 
was for him an orgy of spending. How- 
ever, he shopped cautiously, confining 
himself to ten dollars for presents, con- 


sisting mainly of showy and inexpensive 
toys for his two little nieces. A dam- 
aged Christmas tree that he got at the 
bargain of fifty cents was added to the 
list. Leaving the toy store, he went to 
a grocery and market where another tive 
dollars was spent for the Christmas din- 
ner. 

His arms loaded with the packages, 
Harry returned to the flat, let himself 
in with as little noise as possible, and 
tiptoed to the kitchen where he hid his 
purchases in the closet until a later hour 
for trimming the tree. 

A vague feeling of uneasiness came 
over him when he failed to find Bob 
waiting for him in the front room, for 
Bob’s coat and hat were missing from 
the nail behind the door. 

“Ts that you, Bob?” called Amy from 
the room adjoinihg. 

“No, it’s Harry, Amy; where did Bob 
go od 

“He went out just a few minutes 
ago,” she replied. “He was pacing tlie 
floor and muttering to himself; then he 
rushed out of the house. I—lI’m afraid 
he’s worrying too much about the chil- 
dren’s Christmas; you—you don’t sup- 
pose that he—that he would do anything 
desperate?” 

“Of course not,” Harry answered, 
with an assurance that he far from felt. 
“Flow long did you say he’d been gone?” 

“A few minutes.” 

“He’s gone—he’s gone to open that 
safe!” he said under his breath. ‘An’ 
it’s my fault; I oughtta told him of this 
dough I got. I gotta stop him; I gotta 
stop him.” 

As he rushed out of the flat to the 
street, he tried to remember the address 
of the Henley Manufacturing Co. Bob 
had written him several letters on the 
firm’s stationery. At last he got it; it 
was a good ten minutes walk, and if he 
took a taxicab he might get there before 
Bob did. A heavy snow was now fall- 
ing, tinseling the shabby old buildings 
and carpeting the mean streets of the 
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district; up and down the thoroughfare 
he stared through the falling flakes. It 
was not a neighborhood where taxicabs 
thrive ; none were to be seen. He broke 
into a brisk trot, headed for the Henley 
Manufacturing Co. He cut the ten min- 
utes to five. 

But at the corner of Chicago Avenue 
he halted abruptly and drew back into 
a doorway; coming toward him was 
Mullins of headquarters, the detective 
sergeant who had sent him up ten years 
before. On second thought he moved 
forward again, head down; it would not 
do to give Mullins the impression of 
furtiveness. The detective darted him 
a sharp glance and recognized him. 

“Wait a minute, Hartigan,” he said 
growlingly. “I didn’t know you were 
out. Where you think you’re goin’?” 

“To meet my brother,” Harry replied 
truthfully. “You needn’t worry none 
about me, Mullins; I’m goin’ straight.” 

“Seems to me that I’ve heard that re- 
mark before,’ grunted the detective. 
“Yes, you're going straight—when old 
Lake Michigan dries up. I’m tellin’ you, 
Hartigan, that I’m going to keep an eye 
on you.” 

“That suits me,” replied Harry. 
“Well, so long, Mullins.” He turned 
away, not daring to hurry now, not dar- 
ing, even, to glance back over his shoul- 
der to see if his old enemy was inclined 
to follow him. One suspicious move 
and Mullins would be on his trail; Mul- 
lins was clever at shadowing, the clever- 
est on the force. At the corner he 
paused and looked behind him; there 
was no sign of Mullins. 

The factory of the Henley Manufac- 
turing Co. was only two blocks farther 
on now, and Harry again quickened his 
pace until the three-story building of 
dull red brick with its weather-beaten 
sign loomed up before him. Bob, he re- 
membered, had spoken of an easy en- 
trance through the basement on the al- 
leyway, so he went to the side of the 
ancient structure and into the alley. 
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“He’s here!” said Harry under his 
breath; he had seen fresh footprints in 
the snow leading to the basement steps. 
The deep shadows of the narrow pas- 
sageway swallowed him up as he dashed 
forward and down the steps. The door 
was swinging free from its fastening 
and Harry was sure that Bob was there. 

Inside the basement he lighted a 
match to find his way to the stairs which 
led to the upper floors. The place was 
in stygian blackness, and Harry made 
quite a racket as he stumbled up the 
unfamiliar steps. The office was on the 
ground floor and, after striking another 
match, he located it at the far end of the 
long factory room. For fear that Bob 
might be armed and would open fire be- 
fore he could recognize him, Harry took 
off his shoes and crept forward on the 
balls of his feet. 

The office door was open and from 
within the darkness was pierced by a 
cone of light from a flash lamp which 
played on the door of a big safe in the 
corner; a man knelt in front of it, his 
face in the shadows. 

“Bob!” whispered Harry. “It’s me, 
Bob.” 

At that the younger Hartigan leaped 
to hisfeet and swung the flash light 
around until the rays flooded into his 
brother’s face. 

“Harry! How—how did you know 
that——” 

“Guessed it, kid,” replied Harry heav- 
ily. “I had to stop you, Bob; I cant 
let you go crooked, boy, after goin 
straight like you done. Put back the 
dough, Bob, an’ let’s be goin’ home.” 

“It—it was on account of the kids 
Christmas,” stammered Bob. “I- 
couldn’t see ’em go without Christmas, 
but—but I didn’t take it; I couldnt 
do it, somehow. I got the sale 
open and took out the money—fifteen 
hundred in cash, it was; the touch ot tt 
made me sick, and—and I couldn't g0 
through with it. When you called to 
me, I was just putting it bacl:.” 
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“There’s no use lyin’ to me, Bob,” he 
said, 

“I’m not lying, it’s the truth; I had 
the money in my hand and couldn’t take 
it. I—I guess I’m sure enough square 
inside; I didn’t know it before.” 

Harry began to put on his shoes ; sud- 
denly he straightened up, muscles tense 
as there came to his ears from the out- 
side the shrill call of a police whistle. 

“Trapped!” he said under his 
breath. ‘Mullins was trailin’ me; Bob, 
I've got you into a fine mess. The 
bulls’ll be here any minute now; they 
got us cold.” 

“No, they ain’t either, kid; it was me 
that Mullins was trailin’, He'll think 
I’m pullin’ this job by my lonesome. 
See? You hide out there in the fac- 
tory; they won’t think to look for you. 
Get me?” 

“You mean 

“I mean, Bob, that I’m gonna stand 
the rap for this job; it was my fault, 
lettin’ Mullins put one over on me that 
away. Hurry up, Bob; beat it. They'll 
be here any minute now. They’ve got 
the place surrounded; they’d never of 
blowed that police whistle if they 
hadn’t.” 

“You're going to take the blame for 
it? I can’t let you do that. You haven’t 
done anything; you came here to save 
me from myself, to prevent the rob- 
bery, and———” 

“A swell chance I’d have of makin’ 
any copper believe that!’ exclaimed 
Harry with a harsh laugh. ‘Me not 
twenty-four hours outta stir, tryin’ to 
stop a safe-crackin’ job! Wouldn’t that 
give the bulls a good laugh. No, kid, it’s 
only you that’s got the chance, b’cause 
they don’t know you’re here. If you 


don’t beat it, we'll both go over the 
road,” 


” 





“No,” declared Bob stubbornly, “if 

there’s anyl¢ dy going to geta chance to 

; I came here to rob 

the safe, and I’ve got to take my medi- 

cine; I can’t let you sacrifice yourself.” 
6E—ps : : 


get away it’s you. 
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“Don’t be a fool!” insisted Harry. 
“Think of the two kiddies, Bob; what’s 
goin’ to happen to them with you in stir 
an’ Amy breathin’ her last almost. Go 
on now, an’ let me take the rap ” 

Neither of the brothers heard the 
sound of stirring in the boxed-in private 
office to the rear; both of them cringed 
involuntarily, their hands going up in 
token of surrender as a light switch 
snapped, and the dingy old office was 
flooded with light. 

“Mr.—Mr. Henley!” gasped out Bob 
Hartigan. 

The factory owner stood in the door- 
way, but his face did not wear the stern 
expression that might have been ex- 
pected ; he carried no weapon. 

“Hello, Hartigan,” he said. “I have 
just been listening to this amazing con- 
versation. I wouldn’t have believed such 
a thing if I hadn’t heard it with my own 
ears. 

“T came to the office to get some pa- 
pers. Just as I snapped off the lights 
to start back home, I heard some one 
walking through the factory and before 
I could get to the telephone and call the 
police, you, Bob, were in here and at 
the safe. I recognized you at once, but 
I was afraid to make an outcry for fear 
that you had a gun and would shoot me 
down. I knew who the thief was, and 
I decided to keep quiet until you were 
out of the factory, and then call the 
police. 

“You can imagine my amazement, 
staring through the crack of the door, to 
see you open the safe as easy as I cou'd, 
take out the money, count it—and then 
put it back again!” 

“He was tellin’ the truth!” cried 
Harry. n 

“Yes,” said Henley, nodding, “he was 
telling the truth; he put the money back. 
Then you—Harry, I believe your name 
is—came in, and I was treated to an- 
other revelation in human nature. Just 
out of prison and willing to go back 
without a murmur for a crime you didn’t 


? 
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commit; for a crime,even, that you were 
trying to prevent; it seems impossible! 
Now, what I was going to say i 

Again a police whistle sounded, and 
out in the big factory room was the 
sound of heavy feet. 

“Quick! Lace your shoes!” com- 
manded. Henley tersely to Harry. “Sit 
down, both of you. Put that flash light 
away. You two are here to talk over a 
little business propositio: , understand ?” 

Dazedly Harry fumbled at his shoe 
laces as Bob sank weakly into a chair. 
An instant later Detective Mullins, fol- 
lowed by two patrolinen, burst into the 
office with drawn guns; they stopped in 
amazement at the sight of the three men 
seated in the lighted room. 

“What's the trouble?’ demanded 
Henley. “How did you get in?” 

“Henley!” gasped out the patrolman 
on the beat, staring disgustedly at the 
plain-clothes man. “Mullins here said 
there was a stick up in the place here.” 

“Mullins seems to be mistaken,” said 
the factory owner. “Saw the lights, I 
suppose, Mr. Mullins. Sorry to have 
attracted so much excitement; I am 
merely having a talk with these two 
men.” 

“You're sure this is Henley?’ de- 
manded Mullins of the patrolman. 
“That bird there is Harry Hartigan, and 
he’s just out of Joliet to-day. I seen him 
down the street and followed him. He 
came in through the basement; I saw 
him, It looks fishy to me.” 

“It’s Henley, all right,’ declared the 
patrolman. 

“And there is nothing wrong,’ in- 
sisted Henley. ‘Perhaps Hartigan 
should have come in by the front en- 
trance, but there’s no harm done. These 
two men are here with my permission; 
that ought to be enough for you. Bob 
Hartigan is my new cashier, and I am 
just offering his brother a job as fac- 
tory watchman; I’ve decided that I need 
one.” 

Reluctantly Mullins turned out of the 
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office and the two policemen followed 
him. Harry and Bob stared gratefully 
at the smiling manufacturer. 

“It was white of you, Mr. Henley— 
white!” said Harry huskily. “Some 
guys I know would have let ‘em pinch 
us just on general principles.” 

“And I—I want to thank you, too, 
Mr. Henley,” said Bob chokingly. “I~ 
I don't know what made me 

“But it was his kids, Mr. Henley,” 
interrupted Harry defensively; “he is 
just about nuts worrying about ‘em not 
havin’ any Christmas this year, but he’s 
proved that he’s still on the level.” 

“TI understand,” said Henley gently. 
“You come to work Tuesday—both of 
you.” 

“Come to work!” 
brothers in unison. 

“Exactly,” replied the manufacturer. 
“IT meant just what I told the officers; 
Bob is my new cashier—Manton is re- 
tiring the first of the year—and the 
watchman’s job——”’ 

“But—but,” stammered Bob, “you 
can’t mean that, Mr. Henley. Why, sir, 
you—you just caught me opening your 
safe!” 

“More than that, young man,” de- 
clared Henley, “I saw the finest exhibi- 
tion of moral courage that it has ever 
been my privilege to witness. It takes 
an honest man, Hartigan, to put money 
back ; why, man, after that, I'd trust you 
with the whole factory!” 

“Thank you, Mr. Henley,” gasped out 
Bob. 

“I was very harsh with you, Bob,” 
went on Henley; “I was one of those 
hide-bound fellows who thought that 
blood will always tell. Your record with 
me was good, but I was blind to that and 
only considered the fact that your 
brother had gone wrong and that your 
early environment was poor. 

“And I feel that I owe you some 
thing; suppose we consider the two 
months that you’ve been away as a sort 
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of vacation—with pay.” The manufac- 
turer’s hand went to his pocketbook. 
Slowly Bob’s fingers crackled the 
sheaf of bills, and he glanced up at the 
clock. 
“I wonder,” he said, “if it’s too late 
to get into a store and buy a few little 
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“You leave this Christmas thing to 
me,” said Harry; “let’s be gettin’ home, 
Bob, an’ trim the tree I got.”” He looked 
from his brother toward Henley and 
winked. 

“An’ this is the guy, Mr. Henley,” he 
said, chuckling, “that was tellin’ his kids 


p? 


things for the kiddies?” there weren’t no Santa Claus! 











ESCAPED CONVICT MAY HAVE STARVED 


FFICIALS of the New York State prison at Dannemora believe that Laurence 

Hawthorne, who escaped in September from that institution, has perished 

of starvation. They say that no convict who has broken out of the prison in 

the last two years has been able to make his way through the dense woods which 
surround the prison. 

About twenty-two Dannemora prisoners escaped during that period, but all 
returned of their own accord after wandering for a few days. Prison officials 
assert that Hawthorne, having spent most of his life in cities, knew little of 
woodcraft and probably fell from exhaustion after becoming lost. 

Hawthorne made his escape in broad daylight. He had been ill and was 
permitted to exercise in the prison hospital yard. Propping a board against the 
high stone wall about the prison yard, Hawthorne clambered up the board and 
over the wall. A guard saw him, but not in time to prevent the escape. Although 
the alarm was sounded immediately and several guards went in pursuit of the 
convict, he was soon lost to sight in the woods. For a week prison guards and 
natives, anxious to win the fifty-dollar reward, scoured the forest, but in vain. 

The burglar was serving sentence of from thirty to sixty years. 
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PRISON GUARD FIGHTS FIVE AND FOILS ESCAPE 


WITH his hands as his only weapon Keeper Richardson Combes for almost 

twenty minutes fought five prisoners and prevented their escape from the 
Nassau County jail in Mineola, New York, one recent night. Although struck 
repeatedly with an iron bar, Combes kept the men away from the gate to liberty 
until help arrived. 

He had just entered the exercise corridor, on the ground floor of the jail, 
to lock up the prisoners for the night, and was closing the gate behind him, when 
one of the five youths wrenched an iron leg from a washstand and struck Comb:s 
on the head. He was felled by the first blow, but staggered to his feet and 
struck out with his fists. Combes was hit a second time with the rod, and backed 
against the gate, bleeding from a deep cut on his forehead. Nevertheless he beat 
off the five youths until Warden McCaffery came in response to his cries for 
help. When the latter arrived, one of the prisoners was attempting to loosen 
a bunch of keys from Combes’ belt. 

_ McCaffrey waded in with his club, and, when the prisoners showed no signs 
of giving in, drew his revolver and threatened to kill the first man who put his 
hands on the gate. He finally drove the five into cells and locked them in. 

The youths who attacked Combes are charged with a number of motor-car 
holdups along the Long Island roads. It is thought the attempted escape was 
Prompted by a forty-year sentence given a highwayman on the preceding day. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


EVERAL attempts have been made to discourage John Hunter, so that he will leave his position 
as millionaire Dan Drake's librarian. These attempts are presumed to be made by persons who 
are looking for a volume in the library, which is thought to contain the clew to the hiding place 


of a vast treasure, 


Jim Vaughan knows of the existence of this volume. 
Hunter discovers the volume, but he does not know the 
He makes two transcripts of the marked Ictters; one 


as Iiunter’s assistant, to try to find it. 
significance of the marked letters it contains. 


of these he keeps, and one he gives to his employer. 


He persuades Marion Lorme, who works 


Dan Drake puts this copy of the code letters 


into his private safe at his home at Woodlawn, along with the volume from which they were copied. 
Marion Lorme takes this information to Vaughan, who steals the volume and one of the transcripts. 
Ono the night Vaughan carries out his burglary, Dan Drake receives a wound on the forehead 


which affects his brain. 


He tells his daughter, Flavia, that Hunter attacked him. 


Hunter, who is 


in love with Flavia, tells Flavia that Drake objected to his attentions to her and, in a burst of rage, 


attacked him with a paper knife. 


Hunter tells Flavia that his story was a falsehood. 


Hunter admits inflicting the wound, but in self-defense. 


Later 
To distract Hunter's attentions from his 


daughter, Dan Drake offers a hundred thousand dollars to Marion Lorme, if she will marry the 


librarian. He and Flavia then go to Lakewood. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
“INTO THEIR OWN NET.” 


TE next day a taxicab de- 

posited Mr. and Mrs. Lorme 

at the doors of Martin’s Man- 

sion, Drake’s estate. Marion 
ran out to meet them and seemed to be 
as excited as a child when she showed 
them through the great rooms on the 
ground floor of the house. 

“And this is to be your very own 
room!” she cried, opening the door of 
the small drawing-room. “Our very 
own room, I should say. It will be 
just as if we were at home. Sit down, 
father, in that big armchair with your 
back to the light. I had it put there 
for you. 

Old Hugo Lorme sank wearily into 
the soft depths of the chair. A big fire 
blazed in the grate. The room, though 
high-ceilinged, was not too large, and 
Marion had workec hard to make it 


homelike. It looked more like a parlor 
than the small drawing-room of a very 
big house. 

“Tt will be a change for you,” she 
said, “and you'll save money and have 
the best of everything. Mr. Drake will 
be away for at least six weeks, and that 
means we shall spend Christmas here. 
Isn’t it all grand ?” 

The tired old eyes went from one 
costly picture to another, from his wife's 
face to the face of his daughter; then 
they rested on the fire again. 

“Tt is all very beautiful,” he muttered, 
stroking his beard. 

Marion opened a door by the fireplace. 

“Your bedroom is in here,” she said. 
“It was a kind of ante-room, but I've 
had it fitted up so that you needn't climb 


any stairs. There’s another room tor 


mother upstairs if she wants it. I sleep 
upstairs.” ; 
“All—very—very _ beautiful, said 


Hugo Lorme. “Most kind of Mr. 
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Drake. Yes—a change—a wonderful 
change.” 

Servants began to bring in suit cases 
and trunks. 

“He has brought his little treasures 
with him,” said Mrs. Lorme. “They 
took up so little room. He cannot bear 
to be parted from them.” 

They went into the bedroom, and 
Mrs. Lorme closed the door. 

“I suppose Mr. Drake means kindly,” 
she said, “but I would rather have 
stayed at home. It was your father’s 
wish that we should accept this invita- 
tion.” 

“Well, I think it will do him good,” 
and Marion laughed. “Besides, I could 
not stay here with Mr. John Hunter 
very well—by myself.” She put her arm 
around her mother’s neck and kissed 
her. “Mother, dear,” she said, “you 
mustn’t think of the past. Dan Drake 
has tried to make amends. And he is ill 
—very ill. I am sure he is sorry for 
his meanness. I want you and father 
to be very happy here. Dan Drake has 
a lot of enemies, but I don’t want you 
to be among them.” 

“What he has done to hurt us is all 
over with, Marion. I am glad Dan 
Drake has taken such a liking to you. 
But then you are so beautiful—so kind 
and capable! You could tame the great- 
est brute that ever lived.” She paused, 
and then she said: “Has Drake fallen in 
love with you?” 

“No, no, mother dear!” 

“Nor the librarian, eh?” 

“Oh, no—no, of course not.” 

Mrs. Lorme looked sharply at her 
daughter’s face and smiled. She felt 
that Marion had not spoken the truth. 

"a suppose he has no money,” she 
said, “and can’t afford to fall in love 
with any woman.” 

“He has very little money,” Marion 
teplied. “Oh, don’t get any nonsense 


of that sort into your head, mother. 
Now ll help you to unpack, unless 
you'd like one of the servants to do it.” 
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Half an hour later they returned to 
the sitting room and found Hugo Lorme 
still staring at the fire. When Marion 
had made sure they were comfortable 
she returned to the library, where John 
Hunter was working alone. 

“T simply had to give them a bit of 
my time,” she said. “I hope you'll like 
them and not find it a bore having them 
in the house.” 

John Hunter smiled. “I shall be 
very glad of their company,” he replied, 
and then, after a pause, he said shyly: 
“I am grateful to them for one thing, 
at any rate.” 

“What is that, Mr. Hunter?” 

“You!” and he laughed. “The best 
librarian I’ve ever met. I sometimes 
think you must have been born in a 
library.” 

She smiled, but there was a look of 
anger in her eyes. 

“A bookworm,” she said to herself. 
“That’s all I am to him, And yet the 
man has eyes.” 


A fortnight later Hunter was sitting 
at his big table as usual, and she was 
carrying books to and fro, pausing to 
speak every now and then, and to glance 
through the pages of a volume. She 
had done nothing further to avail her- 
self of Dan Drake’s offer but to take a 
more personal interest in his life and 
affairs. Out of working hours and 
even, at times, within them, she talked 
less of books and more of life. She 
seemed to be intensely and vividly inter- 
ested in people, and particularly in men 
who had fought in the great war. She 
made John Hunter talk about himself 
and his little cottage at Livingston. She 
spoke of the Orange Mountains as “real 
country”— not the sort of thing onc 
finds on Long Island and elsewhere close 
to New York. 

“TI could live in that kind of place,” 
she had said to him one evening, “on 
ever so little money, and I should enjoy 
life.” 
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She had wisely shown herself to be 
the very opposite of Flavia Drake in 
this respect. She had made out that 
money was of very little importance to 
her, and that wealth was something to 
be avoided. In this, she had the help 
of her own people, so obviously poor 
and contented in their small sphere. 

And her .mother was helping her in 
this campaign in more ways than one. 
Mrs. Lorme had taken a great liking to 
John Hunter, and she had got it into 
her head that Marion was beginning to 
fall in love with the librarian. And 
John Hunter—so it seemed to Marion 
—regarded her mother as a very ad- 
mirable type of woman. This was all of 
good import, and during the first few 
days Marion came to the hasty conclu- 
sion that it would not be very difficult 
to make this man fall in love with her. 

Of course, she did not know of the 
wound that Flavia Drake had inflicted 
during those last few minutes before her 
departure. But she did know that John 
Hunter never spoke of Flavia, and that 
once or twice when she had mentioned 
Flavia’s name he had pressed his lips 
tightly together, and his face had sud- 
denly grown hard and stern. It seemed 
to her that they had quarreled, and that 
he was trying to forget the woman he 
loved. This was all in her favor. 

And yet there he was, absorbed in 
his books, his face rather pale and reso- 
lute. He had changed his attitude 
toward her during the past twenty-four 
hours. She was conscious of that, in- 
stinctively. They had been getting along 
splendidly as companions, but now he 
had suddenly begun to shrink from her. 
Was it possible that he was beginning to 
rezard her as @ woman who was mak- 
ing love to him? No, that would hardly 
be possible. She had been so very, very 
careful. She had been just the friend 
asking for friendship. There had not 





been a single suggestion—neither a word 
nor a glance—of sentiment. 
She went to one of the shelves and 
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brought another book. He was poring 
over the one she had last put before 
him, turning the pages with interest, 
Then he went back to the title page and 
referred to a big volume that lay a little 
to one side of him. 

“There is an error on this title page,” 
he said. “You see? Look here, Miss 
Lorme.” 

He was going to push the book across 
the table to her, but she came and stood 
behind him and bent down over his 
shoulder. 

“An error?” she queried. “You mean 
a variation. Where is it?” 

He placed his finger on the word 
“Blue.” “ ‘Printed at the Sign of the 
Blue Horse,’ ”’ he said. “It ought to be 
White Horse.” 

She bent her head still further down 
toward the book. Their faces were so 
close to each other that they almost 
touched. Asa matter of fact, a tendril 
of reddish-gold hair did touch the man’s 
forehead. She moved ever so slightly, 
and he felt the soft flesh of her cheek 
against his own. 

Marion suddenly stood upright and 
laughed. “Blue horse?” she said. “Was 
there ever such a thing as a blue horse?” 

John Hunter did not speak or move. 

“Now,” thought Marion, “we are go- 
ing to see!” 

But her cheeks were aflame. And not 
only were Marion’s cheeks aflame, but 
her heart throbbed; it beat loudly for a 
few seconds and then very faintly and 
rapidly. 

“The blue horse,” said John Hunter 
slowly, and—so Marion imagined—not 
quite steadily. “It must have been some 
joke on the part of a compositor, a joke 
that was found out after a few copies 
had been printed. The printer’s name 
is well known—yes, a joke.” He swung 
around suddenly in his chair and looked 
at Marion Lorme. It was as though he 
were afraid that she might once more 
lean down over his shoulder. 

“I don’t believe in practical jokes,” he 
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continued. “But no doubt this copy is 
valuable. Have you ever heard of one 
before? Your experience is so much 
wider than mine.” 

Was there a twinkle in those gray 
eyes of his? Marion could not be sure. 
3ut it was almost as if there were some 
inner meaning to his words. ‘Practical 
joke?” and then again, “Your experi- 
ence?” Did he really think that she had 
let her cheek touch his on purpose, 
which undoubtedly had been the case? 

“T should think this copy is unique,” 
she replied. “And I imagine it would 
be more an error than a joke. No doubt 
the man had got ‘Blue Boar’ into his 
head. I’ve never seen a blue boar, have 
you? Why not a blue horse? It’s just 
as likely as Oh, I’m talking rub- 
bish. I’m rather tired and not very well, 
Mr. Hunter. I wonder if you'll excuse 
me for a little while.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” he said with 
genuine concern, and he rose from his 
chair, holding the book in his hand. 
“And this is such tiring work when one 
isn’t quite fit. Please go and lie down. 
I can get on very well.” 

“Thankyou immensely,” she said, 
and she left the library. John Hunter 
looked for a few minutes at the closed 
door. Then he seated himself at the 
table again and filled his pipe. 

“It was an accident,” he said to him- 
self. “And I behaved like a fool.” 

He lit his pipe and leaned back in his 
chair. Of course it had been an acci- 
dent and not an unpleasant one. He 
could still feel the touch of that soft 
warm cheek against his own—and 
Marion Lorme was a very beautiful 
woman. And when he had swung 
around so sharply in his chair he had 
seen her flushed cheeks and something 
else in her eyes. Flavia Drake had 
never looked at him like that. Flavia 
did not believe in love; she thought very 
lightly of it as a force in life. Flavia 
could love her fellow creatures, but she 
would never love one particular man. 








But this girl? This girl with the red- 
dish-gold hair, and the golden-brown 
eyes? If a woman like that loved a 
man, she would die for him. No, that 
was foolish. ~- But she would believe no 
ill of him. She would take his wetd 
against the word of every human being 
in the world, 

He thrust her out of his thoughts and 
began his work again. 


Marion Lorme sat in front of the 
open fireplace in her bedroom. Her 
cheeks were aflame, as though the fierce 
heat of the blazing coal had caught them. 
Her hands were clasped round her 
knees, her lips slightly parted, and her 
eyes half closed, as though the light of 
the fire were too strong for them. But 
as a matter of fact the drooping lids 
only veiled the brilliance—the wet bril- 
liance—of her own eyes. 

The most unexpected and the most 
extraordinary thing had happened to 
her. She had fallen in love with John 
Hunter. 

She had deliberately set out to lure 
him into her toils, and she had not even 
succeeded in bringing a tinge of color 
to his cheeks. It was she herself who 
had fallen into the trap of love. That 
momentary physical contact—that mere 
touch of cheek to cheek—had set her 
own heart ablaze. At the moment she 
had not realized it. She had been too 
annoyed with her failure to think of the 
state of her own feelings. But now 
that she was alone the truth had been 
borne in upon her irresistibly. She 
was in love with John Hunter. 

And the very plan she had laid to cap 
ture even an outward show of affection 
on his part had worked to her own un- 
doing. This was no love such as ‘she 
had felt for Peter Osborn—the love of 
a man’s physical beauty. This was 
something more subtle, more enduring, 
more terrible. She had pretended, at 
first, to take an interest in John Hun 
ter’s life, in all that pertained to him; in 
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his days of war and his days of peace. 
And she had learned to admire and to 
respect him, to make some sort of hero 
of him. That had been the foundation 
on which slowly and unconsciously she 
had built up her edifice of love. And 
now she saw it as something more won- 
derful than she had ever seen before. 

“T am in love with John Hunter,” she 
said to herself, “and I am a married 
woman!” 

She covered her face with her hands 
as if to hide her shame; for she could 
not fling Peter Osborn aside, as one 
might fling away a pair of old shoes. 
His very weakness—the possibility that 
he was in the clutch of Jim Vaughan’s 
strong hands—made a claim upon her 
pity and her womanly instinct to protect 
the weak. Doubtless it would be easy 
enough to get rid of him. But—well, 
it might be like pushing a drowning man 
away from a raft as he tried to catch 
hold of it. 

Still there was the one clear, incon- 
trovertible fact. She was in love with 
John Hunter. The very thought of him 
thrilled through every vein and nerve of 
her body. And John Hunter was free. 
He was in love with a woman who cared 
nothing for him—a woman who had cut 
love and marriage out of her life. Of 
course he was free. 

“A hundred thousand dollars,” she 
said to herself, and she started as 
though the words had been really spoken 
—actually whispered in her ear. The 
money seemed nothing to her just now. 
John Hunter himself was everything. 
She quivered with shame as she thought 
of the bribe that had been offered to 
her. She would not take the money. 
The whole affair had been lifted on to 
a higher plane. . Yet what a hopeless, 
terrible affair it was! 

The dressing gong boomed out, and 
she rose from her chair, went to her 
mirror, and looked at herself. She saw 
a Marion Lorme that she had never seen 
before. Such a woman Cleopatra might 
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have been, or any of those women who 
had loved to their own destruction. For 
nearly a minute Marion looked at her 
flushed face and sparkling eyes. Then 
she laughed aloud. 

“They have fallen into their own net,” 
she said to herself. “Doesn’t that come 
in the Bible?” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
HUNTER LEARNS THE TRUTH, 


ELL, I never thought it would 
come to this,” said Jim Vaughan, 
lighting one of Drake’s excellent cigars 
and leaning back, thumbs thrust in the 
armholes of his waistcoat, legs stretched 
out toward the fire in the little drawing- 
room. ‘Right in the enemy’s camp, eh, 
and having the best of everything?” 

Old Hugo Lorme, a rug over his 
knees, his eyes half closed, did not an- 
swer. But he slowly moved one white, 
bony finger and placed it on his lips. 
Both the doors and the windows were 
closed, but Jim Vaughan rose to his feet, 
shifted his chair close to the old man’s, 
and resumed his former attitude. 

“Of course the fight is over,” he con- 
tinued in a low voice, “but I’d like to 
get hold of that other piece of paper. 
It makes one feel a bit uncomfortable 
to know that another man may hit on 
the secret. I’ve spoken to Marion about 
it once or twice, but she doesn’t worry. 
She tells me to get on with my work and 
decode the message.” 

The old man tittered. 

“And I must confess,” Vaughan went 
on, “that I can’t make head or tail of 
the thing.” 

“Expert,” whispered Lorme. “Try 
expert.” 

“Likely, isn’t it?’ and Vaughan 
sneered. “Give the whole show away to 
some one else? Not I. But I’ve made 
friends with a fellow who’s rather smart 
in this line of business, and he’s putting 
me up to all the tricks. I'll pull it off 
sooner or later. The book’s back in 














the library now—not a mark in it. Oh, 
I know that kind of business. I could 
take the signature off a check if you 
wanted me to.” 

Hugo Lorme—respectable old citizen 
—did not seem to be in the least horri- 
fied at his companion’s boast. 

“The sands are running out,” he mut- 
tered. “I am old—perhaps not in my 
day.” 

“Yes, in your day, old boy!” 

As the door opened Vaughan looked 
around and saw Charles, the footman. 
Dan Drake had not agreed to the dis- 
missal of this man, and he had been al- 
lowed to remain. He turned on the elec- 
tric lights, drew the curtains, and was 
about to retire, when Vaughan said to 
old Lorme: “Could I have a whisky and 
soda? JI shan’t be able to stay to din- 
ner.” 

“Yes, yes, my dear sir,” quavered 
Lorme. “Charles, a whisky and soda 
for this gentleman, please.” 

The footman inclined his head and 
vanished. 

“Who is that fellow?’ said Vaughan. 
“Looks to me as if he might be a de- 
tective.” 

Lorme nodded. 

“Yes,” he replied, “oh, yes—Marion 
thinks so—warned me to be careful— 
oh, yes—but too late—as we know!” 

Jim Vaughan did not share the old 
man’s anxiety. ‘Nothing to do with 
us, of course,” he said. “The police are 
not worrying about the book. They 
want to find the man who murdered 
Harold Jackson. If this fellow—well, 
we needn't waste time over him. I 
want to talk to you about Marion.” 

“Ah, my dear little girl!” said Lorme. 
“T want her to be happy.” 

“So do I, old boy,” Vaughan an- 
swered, “And she’s not happy here. I 
hope she’ll give up this job, now we’ve 
got all we want. She doesn’t look at all 
herself. She ought to settle down— 
rong a man with money and enjoy her- 
self,” 


, 
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“Tf only it could be so,” said Lorme 
in a whisper, “if only it could be so!” 

“Well, it can be so, old boy. I want 
to marry her myself. I’ve been think- 
ing over that a good bit lately, and I’ve 
come to the conclusion that we’re just 
about suited for each other.” 

“You?” queried Lorme, and a light 
blazed in his eyes as he turned his head 
and looked at Vaughan. “No, not you, 
Jim.” 

“Why not?” 

The old man made no reply. 
shook his head. 

“You can’t tell me why not,’ and 
Vaughan laughed. “Well, I can tell you 
why she must marry me. LJecause | 
wish it—that’s all.” 

Lorme stroked his beard and closed 
his eyes. 

“Because I wish it,” 
peated roughly, “and because—— 

The door opened and Charles’ en- 
trance interrupted the conversation. 
When the footman had placed the tray 
on the table near to Vaughan and had 
left the room, Vaughan did not complete 
his half-finished sentence. He mixed 
himself a strong drink, swallowed half 
of it, and set down the glass. 

“T wanted that, old boy,” he said. 
“Came just at the right time. I didn’t like 
the way you said, ‘No, not you, Jim,’ as 
if I were dirt. I was going to be nasty. 
But I feel better now. I’m not going 
to talk to you any more about it. I'in 
going to talk to Marion. I'll have to 
talk to her in any case, and it’s wasting 
time to go over the same ground again. 
Don’t you worry. I shall be a rich man 
after this affair, and your girl shall have 
all she wants. I shouldn’t wonder if I 
didn't die a millionaire.” 

Lorme said nothing. He just stared 
at the fire. It seemed as though even 
this important piece of news—Jim 
Vaughan’s determination to marry 
Marion—could only rouse him for a 
minute or two. 

“His mind 


He only 


Vaughan re- 


is back in the past,” 
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thought Vaughan. “He won’t stand in 
my way,” and then he said aloud: 
“We're all in this together—sink or 
swim. Just one pleasant little family.” 

Lorme laughed aloud. ‘“Marion’s a 
fine girl,” he said. ‘She’d tame any 
man.” 

Vaughan finished his drink and 
smacked his lips. “Just the kind of girl 
I like,” he said. “She’s the finest girl 
in the world.” 

The door opened and “the finest girl 
in the world” entered the room. 

“Ah, you here again, Jim!” she said 
with a smile. “Don’t you think it’s a bit 
risky? Don’t forget that they saw you 
here at the Jackson inquest.” 

Jim Vaughan laughed, held out his 
hand, and gripped the limp fingers that 
she gave him, 

“Any one may come to an inquest, 
when the public isn’t barred,” he re- 
plied. “I want to have a talk with you. 
Anywhere we can talk alone?” 

“Most of the house,’ she replied, 
“but I must stay with father until 
mother comes in. Where is she?” 

“Oh, she left when I arrived,” and 
Vaughan laughed. “But she’ll be back 
to dinner, you'll see.” 

“Well, in a little while,” Marian said, 
“T’ll show you round the library, Mr. 
Iiunter wants to go in to town, and I 
shall be left in charge.” 

She turned her attention to her fa- 
ther, and Jim Vaughan was pleased to 
see her affection for the old man. 

“A good daughter,” he said to him- 
self, “makes a good wife.” 


“My dear Jim,” said Marion when, 
an hour later, he asked her to marry 


1 


him, “have you taken leave of your 
senses? What about Peter, eh?” 
“Peter? Oh, you can get rid of him. 


In any case he will get rid of himself 
in a few weeks. The police are hot on 
his trail. If it hadn’t been for me they’d 
have caught him long ago. He can’t 
look after himself. I’ve behaved very 
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decently to Peter, seeing that I want 
to marry you.” 

“And now you intend to let him shift 
for himself ?” 

Jim Vaughan made no reply. He was 
sitting on the big oak table, far back, so 
that his feet swung clear of the floor. 
Marion was standing close to him, but 
not so close that he could touch her 
without moving his position. A single 
cluster of lamps shone like a tiny sun 
far above them. It showed the great 
empty room and the high walls of 
books. They knew that they were quite 
alone. 

“You'll drive him into a corner,” 
Marion continued, “‘so that he’ll be glad 
to be dead °” 

“Not I, Marion. You know I’ve al- 
ways rather liked old Peter—better than 
you've liked him, anyway.” 

“And you propose to put pressure on 
him—to force him to let go of me?” 

Jim Vaughan did not commit himself. 
“A divorce could be arranged,” he said, 
“T’ve no doubt of that. And I’ve told 
you just how I feel about you. I’m not 
good at handing out pretty words, but 
I know you’re the woman I want to 
marry.” 

“Oh, Jim, I am so sorry!” 

“Nothing to be sorry about. We'll 
get along fine. I’m not a ladies’ man. 
I’ve never had the time for that. You're 
the first to get me, and you'll keep me. 
I’d do anything for you. You can just 
twist me round your little finger if you 
want to.” 

“But, Jim, I don’t love you.” 

“Oh, you will. You don’t know me 
yet. I’m going to get on in the world, 
and that’s the sort of man you like.” 

She did not speak for a few seconds 
That was the man she liked. 
And there was something about Jim 
Vaughan’s strength of purpose and 
virility that appealed to her. Brute and 
scoundrel though he was, it was quite 
possible that he might be an ideal hus- 
band for a woman whom he loved. And 
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there was no doubt that he loved her. 
He had been rough enough even in his 
wooing, but there was genuine emotion 
behind every word that he had spoken. 

Unfortunately none of this mattered 
at all to Marion. She had chosen her 
man for all time. But she was not go- 
ing to let Vaughan know the truth about 
that. 

“It’s out of the question, Jim,” she 
said abruptly. “Please don’t talk about 
it. I’ve had one experience of marriage 
and——” 

“Yes, to a poor weak fool,” he inter- 
rupted. “A drunkard and taker of 
drugs. I’m not that sort.” 

Marion shrugged her shoulders. It 
seemed useless to argue when she could 
not even give the real reason for her re- 
fusal. 

“I’m content to be as I am,” she said. 
“I’m awfully sorry, Jim. But I don’t 
feel like marrying any one at all.” 

He slid forward on the table, and his 
feet touched the floor. 

“You just think it over,” he said. “T 
couldn’t expect you to fling yourself 
into my arms—a girl like you. You’ve 
never looked on me as a lover, and it’s 
a bit of a shock to you. Look here.” 

He took out a small morocco case 
from his pocket and opened it. The 
green glow of an enormous emerald 
shifted and sparkled in the light. 

“A ring,” he said. “The ring. It’s 
yours, whatever you say to me. Come 
here and look at it. It’ll do your eyes 
good. It’s the real thing—a beauty. 
No flashy diamonds for a girl like you. 
Just this kind of thing—soft and beau- 
tiful.” 

She came close to him and took the 
case from his hand; she moved it 
slightly to and fro. It was like looking 
into sunlit woods or the green depths 
of some southern sea. 

“Put it on your finger,” he said, and 
she obeyed him. 

The plain circle of gold exactly fitted 
the middle finger of her left hand. 


“Oh, Jim,” she whispered, “it’s 
lovely !”” 
“Yes. Well, you keep it. Whether 


you marry me or not, it’s yours.” 

She hesitated for a few seconds, and 
then she gave it back to him. 

“No, Jim,” she said, “I couldn’t take 
it from you.” 

He stooped and placed it on the floor ; 
then he moved his right foot until the 
edge of his shoe touched the sparkling 
gem. 

“Tf you don’t keep it,” he said, “I'll 
smash it to pieces—and if any one takes 
you from me, I’ll—well, I'll smash him 
to pieces as well.” 

Marion looked at him with a smile 
and, picking up the ring from the floor, 
put it again on her finger. 

“T’'ll keep it,” she said, “as a reward 
for my services. But I shall not wear it 
just yet. And no one will take me from 
you, Jim, because I don’t belong to 
you.” 

“You will belong to me,” he answered. 
“Don’t you make any mistake about that, 
Marion. You and I were meant for 
each other. We're not just ordinary 
people. We’re out to make ourselves 
heard and seen in the world.” 

She brushed his remarks aside with a 
gentle: “Thank you so much for the 
ring, Jim, but I think I’ve earned it,” 
and she looked down at the sparkling 
pool of green light. 

His hand, extended in a gesture of 
appeal, dropped to his sides. Then he 
laughed uneasily. 

“You hate me, eh?” he asked. 

“No, Jim. If I loved a man, I'd feel 
about him just as you do about me. But 
I don’t think I’d risk zi 

The door opened and Charles entere« 
the room. Marion put her hands behind 
her to hide the ring. 

“Detective Martin would like to speak 
to you, ma’am,” he said. 
“Detective Martin? 

want?” 

“They’ve caught the man that was 
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prowling about here the night Mr. Jack- 
son was murdered; that is, they think 
they’ve caught him. They want you 
to identify him.” 

“T'll come in a moment,” said Marion. 

Charles left the library, and she 
looked at Jim Vaughan. 

“Tf it is Peter,” she said, “I shall not 
give him away.” 

“Of course not,” Vaughan replied, 
“but no doubt he will give himself 
away.” 

“What do 
Marion sharply. 

“Oh, well, when he hears your voice 
—and, perhaps, in a strong light 
Well, you'll have to be careful. You're 
suspected already.” 

Marion thought for a few seconds 
and then she said: “The truth is bound 
to come out—that I am his wife, I mean. 
They will dig up all his past, and they’ll 
find me in it. I’m not sure I shall not 
tell the truth—say that he is my husband 
and that he came here to look for me. 
I’m hardly in a fit state to carry through 
a big bluff. I have you to thank for 
that, Jim.” 

“Yes, I know,” he said harshly, “but 
I'd do what I did again. We're wast- 
ing time. I want you to understand one 
thing—Peter didn’t know you were liv- 
ing here when he——” 

The door opened, and John Hunter 
entered the library. He frowned as he 
saw Jim Vaughan, said a curt, “Good 
evening,” and told Marion that the po- 
lice were waiting to see her. 

“There’s a new fellow,” he said, “a 
fellow from police headquarters. I 
didn’t go to town after all. I met those 
fellows on my way to the station, and 
they told me something that brought me 
back here. You’d better go along at 


’ 
once 


you mean?” queried 





Marion walked slowly to the door, 
and then, turning, she said: “Are you 
not coming, Mr. Hunter?” 

“No, they don’t want me.” 

She opened the door and closed it be- 
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hind her. John Hunter glanced at 
Vaughan and said: “I’m sorry to have to 
ask you to go. No one is allowed in 
this library but myself and Miss 
Lorme.”’ 

“All right, old man,” and Vaughan 
laughed. “We only came in here be- 
cause | wanted to have a look round. 
Fond of books, eh?” 

“Yes.” 

“I could never stand ’em. Give me 
life; that’s all the book I want.” 

John Hunter made no reply. He had 
met this man only once before, and he 
disliked him exceedingly. It had irri- 
tated him to find the fellow in the li- 
brary alone with Marion. And yet there 
was really no reason why he should have 
been annoyed. 

“Tf I spent all the day in this library,” 
Vaughan continued, “I’d get like you, I 
suppose.” 

John Hunter turned swiftly on his 
heel, and he felt that he would like to 
kick Vaughan out of the room. But that 
was obviously impossible. There was 
something of the prize fighter about 
Vaughan, in spite of his fine clothes. He 
was nothing very terrible to look at, but 
John Hunter, a judge of men’s phy- 
sique, realized that here was an extraor- 
dinarily powerful fellow. Hunter was 
not afraid of him, but it was ridiculous 
to think of throwing him out of the 
room. 

“But it’s a snub job,” Vaughan con- 
tinued, “and with Miss Lorme as a com- 
panion——” 

“Took here,” Hunter broke in harshly, 
“you'd better clear out.” He controlled 
his voice, hardly raising it above the 
level of ordinary conversation, But his 
face flushed. 

“So that’s it, is it?’ Vaughan asked 
with a sneer. “I congratulate you. No, 
I wouldn’t start scrapping if I were you. 
I’d smash you with one hand tied be- 
hind me. Oh, you want it, do you: 


’ 


Well, you shall have it.” 
Hunter, carried away on a sudden 
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wave of madness, had flung himself at 
the sneering brute. John Hunter was 
no coward; he feared nothing physical. 
He was a big, strong man; his muscles 
were hard as nails; he was an athlete. 
But during the two minutes that the 
fight lasted he was twice knocked to the 
floor and then, sent down for the third 


time, did not rise. 


“That'll teach you manners,” said 
Vaughan, standing over him. “A pity 
Miss Lorme wasn’t here. Then she’d 
have seen that it was a fair fight. I 
spose you'll tell her that I didn’t fight 
fair. Well, we'll have it over again, if 
you like, with witnesses present.” 

John Hunter did not hear a word of 
this unpleasant little speech. He was 
barely conscious. He only realized that 
he had been beaten by a mere brute who 
was skillful with his fists. When he 
could see anything clearly he saw Jim 
Vaughan standing close to him. He 
raised himself on one elbow and let his 
opponent help him to his feet. 

“No harm done,” said Vaughan. “TI’d 
go and lie down a while if I were you. 
I've hardly marked your face. I only 
hit you over the heart and the point of 
the jaw. But you understand this, my 
friend: You’re not cut out for the cham- 
pionship business. If Miss Lorme needs 
a champion, she don’t need to look 
farther than me. You keep to your 
books. They won’t hit you in the face, 
unless they fall from their shelves. Miss 
Lorme’s going to marry me. If you 
don’t believe it, ask her. You’re down 
and out.” 

He left the library and banged the 
door behind him, John Hunter tottered 
toa chair and sat down by the table. He 
was not in love with Marion Lorme, of 
course. But this incident had made 


him definitely her protector. 

“She shan’t marry that brute,” he 
thought, as he made his way to his own 
apartments. And it seemed odd to him 
that the girl’s parents should allow a 
tellow of that stamp to come near her. 
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He flung himself on the sofa. Beaten 
and bruised though he was, his thoughts 
were less of the fight than of the inci- 
dents that had led up to it. Jim 
Vaughan had, by his insolence, deliber- 
ately provoked a fight. And Jim 
Vaughan’s only possible reason could 
have been jealousy. 

John Hunter did not attempt to hide 
the truth from himself. He knew by 
now that Marion Lorme was in love 
with him. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“A NEAT JOB.” 


MARION , walking along the passage 
that led into the hall, was met 
by Charles. 

“They’re in the study, ma’am,” he 
said. “Didn’t Mr. Hunter tell you?” 

“No,” she replied, and, turning back, 
she opened the door of the study and 
entered. There was nothing very alarm- 
ing, nothing indeed to suggest the arrest 
of a murderer. Peter was sitting on a 
chair near the closed and shuttered win- 
dows. He was still in rags, and his fine 
face still had that blurred look, as 
though it were storm-beaten by the 
winds and rains of centuries. His head 
was bare, and she could sec now that 
his hair was gray—long hair it was, that 
betokened the bedraggled tramp rather 
than the artist. 

Peter Osborn was, of course, the center 
of this very quiet picture. Martin was 
standing a few feet away from him, and 
a stranger was sitting in the chair at 
the writing table. He was a surly-look- 
ing man with a heavy gray mustache. 

“Miss Lorme?” he said curtly. “Miss 
Marion Lorme?” And she could almost 
have laughed at her own stupidity. Of 
course the first thing that would hap- 
pen, would be the mention of her name. 
Her eyes were fixed on her husband, 
and she noticed that he showed no sign 
of recognition, no sudden distress. It 
was possible that he had heard them 
talking about her. It was still more 
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likely that he knew she was living at 
Drake’s before he came to the place. It 
was possible—but only barely possible— 
that a surprise had been sprung upon 
him, and that he had been strong enough 
to control his features. 

“Yes,” she said, 
Lorme.” 

“Is this the man you showed to the 
gates of this house the night before Mr. 
Jackson was found dead in the gar- 
den?” 

“T could not swear to it,” she an- 
swered. “The light is so bad in here.” 

“It is just as good as it was that 
night,” the detective replied. “We have 
switched off most of the lights on pur- 
pose.” 

She hesitated for a moment, and then 
she said: “I don’t think it is the man. 
In fact, I’m pretty sure it is not.” 

“Mr. Martin thinks that it is. 
you were closer to the fellow.” 

“T did not see his face very clearly.” 

“You said that you could identify him 
when you gave evidence at the inquest.” 

“Yes. But I—well, I spoke rather 
too confidently, Mr. I don’t think 
I know your name.” 

“I’m Detective Lieutenant Norris.” 

“Thank you. Well, Mr. Norris, I 
think I'll sit down.” 

She seated herself in a chair and 
watched th2 detective writing in a note- 
book. Peter seemed to be taking no in- 
terest in the proceedings. His arms 
were foided and his head was bowed on 
his chest. He seemed to be very tired. 

“Now then, you,” said the detective 
sharply, “Henry Smith or whatever you 
call yourself, what were you doing in 
ihe grounds of this house to-night.” 

“T called to see Mr. Drake.” 

Norris turned to Marion. 

“There, you’ve heard his voice,” he 


“T am Marion 


But 





said. “Do you recognize it?” 

“No,” she said again, “it’s not the 
man.” 

“Are you sure—or is it only that 


you're not quite sure?” 
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“T am sure it is not the man,”’ she said 
quietly. She felt quité capable and con- 
fident—a match for the police. 

“H’m,” said the detective, rubbing his 
chin with his forefinger. ‘What have 
you got to say to that, Martin?” 

The other slowly crossed the room to 
the door and switched on all the electric 
lights. To Marion it seemed as though 
a searchlight had suddenly been turned 
upon her face. It had been so easy tell- 
ing lies in the gloom. 

“I think,” said Martin after a pause, 
“that Miss Lorme is mistaken. Stand 
up, Henry Smith, will you?” 

Peter rose to his feet and swayed a 
little, until he caught hold of the back 
of a chair. 

“Now, Miss Lorme,”’ said the detec- 
tive, “have another look at him. Put 
your hat on, Henry Smith.” 

Peter placed the shabby old felt hat 
on his head. 

“I am sorry this lady should be so 
annoyed by all this,” he said. “But she 
is quite right in refusing to identify a 
man she has never seen before.” 

“You still persist in that statement, 
Miss Lorme?” queried the detective. 

“Yes—certainly—oh, yes.” 

“Then I don’t think we need detain 
you any longer.” 

She rose from her chair and left the 
room, carrying with her that picture of 
Peter Osborn, standing with his stoop- 
ing shoulders and his white blurred face 
and his long gray hair. She wished that 
she could have seen him alone for a few 
minutes, have done something to help 
him, have learned from him what he in- 
tended to say and do. 

She hurried upstairs to her bedroom 
and, sinking into a chair, pressed her 
hands to her face. She had lied to save 
him, but it was all to no purpose. She 
had not realized that at the time, but 
she realized it now. Peter had been im 
prison, and they would have his finger 
prints at headquarters. Possibly he had 
been imprisoned under his real name, 
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and then it would be easy enough to 
find out that he had married a Miss 
Marion Lorme. 

“IT have thrust him deeper and deeper 
into the mire,” she thought, “and I shall 
go under with him. It is pretty well an 
end of everything.” 

It might indeed be the end of every- 
thing. She cared nothing for the loss of 
the money Dan Drake had promised her 
—little or nothing in comparison with 
her love for John Hunter. In a few 
days that love had grown like a fire in 
a forest of pines. 

Quarter of an hour later Marion 
heard the sound of a car, and, looking 
out of the window, she saw the head- 
lamps. Three men came out of the 
house, and she saw them clearly in the 
fan of light from the doorway. 

Peter Osborn and the detective lieu- 
tenant and Mr. Martin! Marion saw 
them quite clearly as she peered around 
the edge of the shade. They were tak- 
ing him to the police station, and in a 
few hours they would know that he was 
a criminal, and possibly that his name 
was Peter Osborn. She ran to the door 
and switched off the light. Then she 
softly opened the window and found 
the range of her vision increased. 

There was a glint of light at Peter’s 
wrists, and she knew that they had put 
the handcuffs on him. He stepped into 
the car and disappeared from sight. 

“How easy to slip out on the other 
side,” she thought, and then she realized 
that a handcuffed man would stand no 
chance, and that possibly there were po- 
licemen in the grounds. No, there was 
no way of escape for Peter Osborn. 

And then some one suddenly called 
out: “Hey! Wait a moment!” 

It was neither Norris nor Martin who 
had spoken, for they turned their heads 
at the cry. The hall door closed with 
a crash, and there was no light save that 
thrown by the headlights of the car. 
Nothing showed in that light but the 
trees and shrubs and the gravel of the 


drive. There was a cry for help, and 
she saw nothing. Then some one called 
out: “Quick, you fools—they’re getting 
him away,” and a man staggered for- 
ward into the light, spun around as 
though he had been hit by a bullet, andi 
fell to the ground. He lay there mo- 
tionless, and the car began to move, 
grazing his shoulders as it passed him. 
Then the car shot forward with a jerk, 
and Marion heard the change of gears; 
and the acceleration was swifter than 
anything she could have imagined. In 
a few seconds the light had vanished, 
and she heard only the shouts of men 
and saw the flashing of small lamps. 
Then the hall door opened, and she saw 
three men lying on the ground, and half 
a dozen policemen around them. 

“The telephone!’ some one shouted. 
“Step lively!” 

Marion shivered, closed the window, 
and began to change for dinner. Peter, 
helped by some confederates, had es- 
caped. That was how she looked upon 
it. And yet, of course, one might be 
mistaken. The police might have gained 
the victory after all. 

Her first impulse was to go down- 
stairs and find out precisely what had 
happened. But she changed her mind 
when she remembered that Lieutenant 
Norris already regarded her with sus- 
picion. At any rate it would perhaps be 
wiser to wait for a little while. 

She had barely come to this decision 
when there was a knock on her door, 
and her mother entered. 

“My dear Marion!” she exclaimed. 
“Such a terrible thing has happene:!! 
They’d caught the man who murdered 
Mr. Jackson, and he escaped. The house 
is full of policemen. Didn’t you hea: 
anything? Your room looks out front, 
doesn’t it?” 

“T heard some shouting, mother, dear. 
I’m glad the poor man has escaped. | 
told them it wasn’t the man I showed to 
the gates.” 

“But, my 


dear! It must have been 
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the man, or why should he have run 
away like that, and with the handcuffs 
on, too? I’m sorry we came to this 
dreadful house; it’s no place for a girl 
like you.” 

Marion Lorme laughed. She won- 
dered what her mother would have said 
if she had known the truth. 

“Of course,’ Mrs. Lorme contin- 
ued, “you have always longed for ex- 
citement, but this, I think, is a bit too 
much.” 

Marion looked at herself in the mir- 
ror and powdered her face and throat. 

“You seem to take no interest in these 
extraordinary goings on,” said Mrs. 
Lorme plaintively. 

“My dear mother, I don’t know what 
has been going on. Can’t you give me 
any details?” 

“No, dear. The police won’t talk of 
it—to me. All the answer I can get to 
a question is: ‘We'll have him right 
enough.’ ” 

“Are Mr. Norris and Mr. Martin still 
here?” 

“IT don’t think so. I haven’t seen 
them. But there are ever so many po- 
lice. I only hope that dreadful Jim 
Vaughan has had nothing to do with 
a” 

“Oh, mother, what an absurd idea! 
What could Jim have to do with it?” 

Mrs. Lorme_ shook her head. 
“There’s nothing that he wouldn’t do,” 
she answered feebly. “I wish we were 
home in our own little house. It was 
your father who would insist on com- 
ing here. Of course we’re very com- 
fortable, and Mn Hunter is so kind and 
thoughtful. If it weren’t for Mr. Hun- 
ter, I should be terrified. He is so 
quiet and cool and——- Oh, Marian, if 
you could only marry a man like Mr. 
Hunter, I should feel that all our trou- 
bles had come to an end.” 

“Could you fasten up my dress, 
mother” said Marion, turning Her back 
to her mother. ‘TI don’t feel like ring- 
ing for the maid.” 
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Mrs. Lorme began to struggle with 
hooks and eyes, and all the time she 
talked of John Hunter. Then Marion 
said sharply: 

“He has no money, mother. 
worse off than we are now.” 

“Ah, I thought you were just a little 
bit in love with him, dear. I was hoping 
you were. We shall have money, shan’t 
we, when your father and Jim Vaughan 
have brought off this deal? I am al- 
ways hearing about the money we shall 
have.” 

“Mother, dear, please don’t talk non- 
sense,” said Marion sharply, and Mrs. 
Lorme began to talk of the prisoner’s 
escape. 

Marion was glad when she was alone 
again. It is possible to be very devoted 
to one’s mother and yet find silence bet- 
ter than the sound of the voice one loves. 


We'd be 


John Hunter could give very little in- 
formation at dinner. He looked very 
tired. He had known nothing of the 
prisoner’s escape until it had all been 
over. No one seemed to know exactly 
what had happened. One policeman had 
spoken of a “desperate gang.” There 
was a rumor that the fellow had been 
driven off in the car that had been in- 
tended to take him to the police station. 
3ut there was nothing definite. 

The next morning, however, part of 
the story got into an enterprising paper, 
and a day later there was still further 
information. It seemed that the detec- 
tive and the lieutenant had suddenly 
been attacked by two—Martin said three 
—men, and knocked The 
driver of the car, a thoroug! 
and respectable man, had received wint 
he called a “clip behind the ear” that 


senseless. 


ily reliable 





knocked him silly, and, when they came 
4 —-" ™ 

to their senses, the car had vanishe 

and they found themselves unable to rise 

Tt 


from the ground without assistance. 
was asserted, but this may not have been 
the truth, that not one of the three men 


saw the face of his assailant. 
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The telephone sent the description 
and number of the car far and wide, but 
nothing was heard of it until the follow- 
ing day, when it was discovered in a 
field two miles to the north of White 


Plains. The number plate had been 
changed, and there was no doubt that 
the prisoner and his friends had slipped 
past the police who were on the lookout 
for them. 

“A neat job,” said John Hunter to 
Marion, soon after he had read the 
morning’s papers, “and it seems pretty 
obvious to me that there was not more 
than one confederate.” 

“Why do you think that, Mr. Hun- 
ter?” 

“Because the man was hardly likely 
to have come here with a gang. I sup- 
pose he came here alone, and when he 
was arrested some one in the house 
helped him to escape. A good boxer” 
—he paused and glanced at Marion’s 
face—‘‘could lay out three fellows like 
that in as many blows. These quick 
jobs are generally the work of one man. 
Of course the prisoner could not help, 
so there really was only one man. And 
you must remember that the prisoner 
did not come here with the idea of be- 
ing arrested. No plans could have been 
made, It was just an impulse, the quick 
thought and action of one man.” 

“But who on earth could it be?” 
Marion asked in a steady voice. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE ATTACK IN THE DARK. 


T was not until a week later that John 

Hunter realized that Marion Lorme 
had woven her spells about him, and 
that she was no longer merely his as- 
sistant librarian. She was a woman who 
was in love with him, and who was go- 
ing to marry him, if he did not break 
the web—so slight that it was hardly 
visible, yet so strong that it might be 
hard to tear it to pieces. It would be 


ndiculous to say that he was in love 
7E 
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with her, but it would be equally ridicu- 
lous to say that he was indifferent to the 
fascination of this very beautiful 
woman. 

He felt that Flavia had been very 
hard, unnecessarily hard, in that last in- 
terview. It was true that she was not 
in love with him, and that she was very 
fond of her father. Still—so he thought 
—she might have let him down more 
lightly, have shown more sympathy with 
him in his obvious distress. Even if 
she had assumed, as apparently she had 
assumed, that he was a liar, she might 
so easily have understood that a man 
ought to be pitied for that weakness; 
that there must have been some great 
provocation, 

This very thought was in his mind 
one evening when he was walking home 
after dining with a man who had fought 
by his side in Flanders. And _ the 
thought was checked by the sudden cry 
of a woman—a cry that seemed to him 
to be choked into silence. 

The cry had not been very loud, and 
it did not sound like a cry for help. It 
seemed to John Hunter as though it 
were meant for the ears of no one but 
some man who was the cause of it. But 
there was no doubt that it had been 
checked by some act of physical vio- 
lence. It had ended abruptly. And, 
though it was close to him, he could not 
distinguish a single word. It was just 
the wordless cry of some one in pain 
or distress. It came from a path on the 
opposite side of a small, wooded field. 

John Hunter stopped and _ listened. 
This affair was no busiress of his. If 
the woman had been seriously in dan- 
ger, she would have called out for help. 
A lovers’ quarrel perhaps? <A row be- 
tween husband and wife? 

There was silence, and then a man’s 
voice said: “I’ma rough fellow, Marion. 
I didn’t mean to frighten you. Marion, 
you'll make a murderer of me.” 

John Hunter started as though some 
snake had bitten him, and began to walk 
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quickly away. Then the moon came out, 
not in a patch-of clear sky, but veiled 
by a wisp of cloud. 

Hunter turned and saw the trees 
clearly, like an irregular wall, and there 
were pools of light in the darkness of 
the trees; and in one of these pools 
stood two dark figures, a little apart 
from each other. Then one of the fig- 
ures moved toward the other—the man 
moved toward the woman—and she fled. 

Stumbling and running through the 
trees, she came toward him, with Jim 
Vaughan panting close behind her. But, 
when Jim Vaughan reached the edge of 
the wood, he paused, as though unwill- 
ing to attract the attention of a stranger. 

As for Marion, she did not see John 
Hunter until she was close to him. Then 
she suddenly stopped and laughed. 

“Something startled me,” she said. “I 
thought I heard some tiny animal crash- 
ing through the wood—and there was a 
cry. Did you hear a cry?” 

“Yes, Miss Lorme,” he replied. “But 
I don’t think there are any animals in 
these woods, do you—except perhaps a 
few rabbits. Well, I suppose together 
we shall be a match for them.” 

The moon went behind a thick bank 
of clouds, and he could no longer see 
her face, save as a blur of white in the 
gloom. 

“T’m going back to the house,” he 
said. “Are you?” 

“Oh, I only came out for a breath of 
fresh air after dinner. I thought I’d go 
down and have a look at these trees in 
the moonlight. May I take your arm? 
li’s dark, and the ground is rough.” 

She slipped her arm into his, and he 
felt the slight pressure of her fingers on 
his sleeve. He could not very well have 
repulsed her—have said to her: “You 
can walk very well by yourself,” or any- 


thing of that sort. There was nothing 





unusual in a girl taking a man’s arm, 
even if he were a mere acquaintance. 
But it would rouse Jim Vaughan to 
madness. 
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“The brute,” said John Hunter to 
himself, and the very nearness of Jim 
Vaughan made his blood tingle. He 
would show the fellow that he was not 
afraid of any scoundrel, however handy 
with his fists. If necessary he would 
fight the brute again. He would keep 
this girl from him; he would defend 
her. 

And then, when they had walked a 
few yards, he forgot all about Jim 
Vaughan. He could only think of 
Marion, silent and holding herself close 
to him, so close that he seemed to feel 
the warmth of her body. This woman 
loved him, In all the world there was 
no other woman who loved him. A few 
spoken words, and he could have held 
her in his arms, and her arms would 
have been around his neck. 

“I think this library business is get- 
ting on my nerves,” said Marion pres- 
ently. “I’m wondering if I shall be able 
to stand much more of it.” 

“Oh, you must stick it out, Miss 
Lorme. I couldn’t get on without you.” 

They searched for the path that led 
across a huge expanse of grass by way 
of a short cut, found it, and walked on 
in silence. The path was narrow, but 
Marion still clung to Hunter’s arm, and 
he was forced to walk on the rough turf. 
When they were a hundred yards away 
from the road he stopped and said: “It 
sounds to me as though some one were 
following us.” 

Both listened. There was the unmis- 
takable sound of quick, heavy footsteps 
on the path. 

“My nerves are all shot to pieces,” 
said Marion. “Under ordinary circum- 
stances one would not give a second 
thought to this. Any one has a right to 
walk anywhere out here.” 

John Hunter knew well enough that tt 
was Jim Vaughan. And he was certail 
that Marion knew that it was Jim 
Vaughan. He was filled with rage 
against this fellow. It was intolerable 
that a man like Vaughan should pester 
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a well-bred, cultured woman with his 
attentions. The girl had no one to pro- 
tect her. 

“We'll wait here,” he said, “and let 
the fellow come by.” 

“No—no,” she cried nervously, and 
she pulled at his arm. 

“Well, you can go on if you like,” he 
said, 

She let go of his arm and then caught 
hold of it again. 

“You don’t believe my story,” she 
said. “You think you know the truth.” 

“T do know the truth,” he answered in 
a low voice. “You see, I heard Jim 
Vaughan’s voice.” 

“He will kill you,” she replied. “You 
—you don’t know him, Jack.” 

It was the first time she had called 
him by anything but his surname, and 
he did not resent it. But he realized that 
he was very near to the danger line. 

“You leave him to me,” he answered 
gently. “If he chooses to pass by, let 
him pass. If not, I'll deal with him.” 

He stood his ground, knowing well 
enough that Jim Vaughan would not 
pass by. It was too dark to distinguish 
a man’s face. But John Hunter could 
see the tall form of a man very close to 
him. 

Then an electric flash light was turned 
on, and they stood there in the glare of 
it, Marion did not let go of John Hun- 
ter’s arm. It seemed as though she, too, 
wished matters to come to a crisis. 

“A pretty sight,” said Vaughan, jeer- 
ing at them from the darkness that con- 
cealed him. “Upon my word, a pretty 
sight! So you haven’t learned your les- 
son yet, Mr. Hunter. I didn’t mark you 
last time, but this time I will spoil your 
good looks for you.” 

“Clear out,” Hunter answered 
sharply. He had an automatic pistol in 
the right-hand pocket of his overcoat— 
his dinner companion had asked him to 
keep it for a few days, some place where 
it would be safe—but Hunter did not 
Intend to win the battle by threatening 
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Vaughan with it. He felt an extraordi- 
nary desire to stand well in Marion’s 
eyes. It was not quite the natural de- 
sire of the male to make a brave show 
in the eyes of the female—a desire com- 
mon to every bird and beast in creation. 
It was something finer than that. This 
girl was in love with him, and he had 
to fight her battles. 

“I guess it’s you who'll clear out,” 
Jim Vaughan replied. “You've for- 
gotten that thrashing I gave you in the 
library, eh? Well, you won't forget this 
one. Marion, you’d better keep away 
from him. You know that when I say 
a thing I mean it.” 

Marion let go of John Hunter’s arm 
and walked toward the light. 

“You fool,” she said in a low voice, 
“John Hunter is nothing to me. I’ve 
got to get hold of that paper. Can’t you 
see the game? You fool!’ 

“TI may be that, but I’m going to beat 
this gent to a jelly.” 

She struck at the torch, and it fell to 
the ground, glowed there for a few mo- 
ments, and then was crushed into the 
earth with her foot. He caught hold 
of her, flung her to one side, and ran at 
the dim figure beyond her. John Hunter 
closed with him, and they went crash- 
ing to the ground. Vaughan’s skill in 
boxing was of no use to him. They 
fought like beasts, without science—only 
eager for each other’s throats. 

When John Hunter came to his senses, 
he found himself lying on his back. 
Overhead the moon showed dimly 
through a thick veil of white cloud. And 
it seemed to him odd that he should be 
lying there, when his memory of the 
fight was that he had been getting so 
much the best of it. He had proved 
himself stronger and more active than 
his adversary. Jim Vaughan had not 
been given a chance to use his fists. And 
Jim Vaughan had been held by the 
throat—pinned down by the weight of 
John Hunter’s body—unable to do more 
than call out a few half-choked oaths. 
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Yes, certainly Jim Vaughan had been 
getting the worst of it, and yet the brute 
had got away somehow, and here was 
he, John Hunter, just coming to his 
senses, feeling as though he had been 
utterly thrashed. 

Then he felt the light touch of lips on 
his forehead. They were the lips of 
Marion. She did not know that he had 
recovered consciousness. Or perhaps 
she did know and was only pretending 
to be ignorant. He could not think 
that out very clearly. There was a 
queer buzzing in his head. 

“Oh!” whispered Marion’s voice. 
“What shall I do? What can I do?” 

And he was just about to speak, to 
tell her that he was all right and that 
they’d walk home, when he heard a 
rough voice say: ‘“What’s this—what’s 


this?” and a gleam of light came through 
his eyelids. He opened his eyes. 
“Mr. Hunter!” said Marion. “We 


were walking home when a tramp at- 
tacked us. I didn’t like to leave him— 
I’m so glad you’ve come, whoever you 
are.” 

“T’m Lieutenant Norris,” said the man 
in a surly voice. He blew a whistle, 
and two men came running up to him. 
Then he knelt down and tried to lift 
Hunter into a sitting position. 

“I’m afraid he’s hurt,” said Marion. 

“No, I’m all right,” and John Hunter 
laughed. “I’m—all right.” 

“You don’t look it,” Norris replied. 
“Here, you, this is a bad accident. We 
must get Mr. Hunter home in a few 
ninutes.” 

Then he held out his left hand toward 
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Marion, and the light of a flash light 
fell on it. She saw a red stain on the 
thumb and forefinger. 

“Had a knife used on him,’ 
ris bluntly. 

Marion Lorme neither screamed nor 
fainted. She became a clear-headed, 
capable woman. John Hunter was no 
longer a sweetheart but a patient. 

“T did not know he had been stabbed,” 
she said curtly. “Where is the wound?” 

The lieutenant. told one of the police- 
men to throw a light on John Hunter's 
body, and he made a quick examination. 

“It’s nothing,” he said; “just on the 
shoulder—meant for the heart but 
missed it—nothing serious. Can you 
identify the man who attacked him?” 

“No, it was too dark.” 

He flashed the light on Marion’s face 
just for a moment and then turned it 
onto John Hunter. 

“Come along, you fellows,” he said. 
“We don’t need an ambulance. ’Tain’t 
far. We can carry him from here.” 

And Marion, walking beside them, 
felt that the net was being drawn more 
tightly about her. She knew well enough 
that the detective suspected her of con- 
cealing the truth, just as he had sus- 
pected her during that short interview 
in the study. He doubtless thought that 
she was in league with this unknown 
man—the murderer of Harold Jackson 
and the brute who had stabbed John 
Hunter. It was, however, very unlikely 
that he suspected that there were two 
different men, and that she had differ- 
ent reasons—in each case—for conceal- 
ing the truth. 


* said Nor- 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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SHEEN one is.twenty, an heir- 
fess, and a popular society 
belle into the bargain, the 
Christmas season is not likely 
to be lacking in costly and sumptuous 
gifts. They were strewn all about Dor- 
othy Barnard now as she sat in her 
boudoir, listening absently to the meas- 
ured peals of the morning church bells. 
Jewel cases of priceless content’ tossed 
carelessly upon the dressing table un- 
heeded. 

Jewels! It was not of them that she 
was thinking as she petulantly directed 
the maid in the matter of her clothes. 
It is an ironic fact that the more costly 
gifts are usually the least appreciated, 
because they are bestowed upon those 
who already have plenty. And it was 
of the things she had not that the girl 
was thinking, 

As a rule, she had little reason for 
considering, or regretting, her orphaned 
state. Her uncle, Henry Barnard, 
whose name she had adopted, in spite 
of his unemotional, rather phlegmatic 
nature, had been to her the best of 
parents, almost ever since she could re- 
member. Possessed of an unbounded 
generosity, and the ample means of in- 
dulging it, treating her as if she were 
indeed his own daughter, he had left 
her little to wish for. But the occa- 
sion was bound to come, as it had now 
come, when she wished for a more 
Parental guidance than he—dear old 
bachelor that he was—could give. 

Dorothy Barnard had slept late, and 
fairly well; which was a noteworthy 
achievement in consideration of last 





night’s Christmas Eve ball. As a mere 
social event it had been no more stir- 
ting or exciting than scores of others 
which she had attended during the sea- 
son; or was the fact that she had been 
the hostess of sufficient novelty to cause 
a ripple in the fullness of her life. Yet 
the memories, the longings, the won- 
dering which it had aroused in her— 
these were pressing. 

If only Doctor Howard Perrin were 
a few years younger—or if he were her 
only suitor! Famous surgeon that he 
was, Dorothy was worldly enough to 
realize what a catch he was to be con- 
sidered. She had seen a great deal of 
him the past few months, though he 
bore the repute of one who cares little 
for society—welcomed as he was in it. 
The girl shrewdly suspected that a great 
deal of his attendance at functions 
which must have bored him, had sprt 
from the hope that he would thus meet 
her more frequently. At first she had 
stilled the suspicion as being prompted 
by vanity ; but last night——— 

Last night Doctor Perrin himself had 
admitted as much. In the grave, gen- 
tle voice which somehow reminded her 
too much of his profession, he had told 
her of his love. Rendered a bit cynical, 
perhaps, by the lightly meant courtesies 
and exaggerations which were common 
in the people of her set, Dorothy had 
yet believed him when he had said that 
she had grown into his dreams, into his 
life, until the contemplation of an ex- 
istence without her had become intol- 
erable. Howard Perrin—he seemed 
somehow younger when she thought of 
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him without the inevitable professional 
prefix—was not the man to say more 
than he meant, ever. That he had said 
so much indicated the strength of the 
current of his feelings—a current which 
would flow strong, steady, and invaria- 
ble, as long as life lasted. Dorothy 
knew that. 

It was the very preciousness of the 
proffered gift she was casting away 
which vaguely troubled her now. How 
had a man such as he come to love her, 
anyway? She felt as if she were trifling 
with something bigger than herself. 

She never felt that way about Eddie 
Bannister. Eddie she could understand 
perfectly. Almost too perfectly. Ed- 
die never was serious, not even when 
she would have liked him to be. By 
every manner of right Eddie should be 
monopolizing her thoughts just now. 
Why was it that her mind reverted, 
against her will, to the older man, the 
one into whose waiting ears she had 
spoken a panicky “no” last night? 

Even as he had spoken to her—they 
were sitting out a dance in the com- 
parative coolness of the conservatory 
at the time—she had noticed the thin- 
ness of his hair, the nearly bald spot 
on the head that bent reverently toward 
her. And his very words, too, had 
somehow seemed to accent the disparity 
in their ages, to make her feel as if she 
was a little girl, and he old enough to 
be her father. Of course he was not, 
really.—only thirteen years’ difference; 
a very young man, indeed, to have at- 
tainv! the eminence to which he had 
vlresdy risen in his profession. But 
*iicceen years are—well, a goodly num- 
ber; and his years must have been 
fuller than most men’s. 

A light knock at the door was fol- 


lowed by the apologetic voice of the 
parlor maid. 

“Mr. Bannister is downstairs, mis 
He insisted on coming in and waiting.” 


I'll be 


“Let him wait—or—tell him 
down directly.” 
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Eddie had told her last night that 
he was coming; and Dorothy took a 
malicious joy in making him wait now. 
Doctor Perrin would never have told 
her, or any one, such a thing; he would 
have asked permission to call. But Ed- 
die was like that—nothing if not pre- 
sumptuous. The girl pictured him in 
the room below—pacing nervously back 
and forth, smoking innumerable of his 
special monogrammed cigarettes while 
waiting for her. 

The picture was shattered when she 
at last descended. Curled lazily in an 
armchair Mr. Edward Bannister was 
gazing raptly at the illustrations in a 
book of her uncle’s which he had picked 
up. The pictures were about as far as 
Eddie ever got in any book. He ac- 
tually did not notice her until she stood 
beside him. 

“Oh, hello, Dolly!” He jumped up. 
She would have to break him of that; 
she detested nicknames. ‘Best wishes 
of the merry, merry season, and all that. 
But say, we got a few best wishes of 
our own, haven’t we?” He drew her 
slightly resisting form to him and 
planted a moist kiss on her lips. Then 
he held her at arm’s length and smiled. 
“T said I’d come, and here I am!” 

“And I told you not to,” reminded 
the girl. ‘“Yet—here you are. It will 
have to be a short visit; I'll have to 
leave in half an hour.” 

“Now, look here, Doll . 

“Unless you want to come with me.” 





“What! To that old jail? I should 
just say not! And you aren’t going, 
either. Don’t be silly!” 


“Listen,” said the girl. It was easy 


to talk to Eddie as to a little boy. 
“You know perfectly well, because I’ve 
told you more than once that every 
‘hristmas Day I go to the State prison 
with a load of gifts for the inmates. 
I've done it for years—ever since Uncle 
Henry first suggested it. Those poor 
men over there—it’s little enough ol 
brightness they have in their lives. 














can’t disappoint them—or Uncle Henry 
either, for that matter. He’s so good 
to me; it’s his wish that I should do 
it.” 

“Well, your uncle isn’t here, is he?” 
demanded Eddie with the air of one 
who has discovered a perfect way out 
of a dilemma. “Besides, if the old boy’s 
so keen on that sort of thing, why 
don’t he go himself, instead of shoot- 
ing down to the club to chew things 
over with his old cronies? And those 
fellows over in prison—they aren’t 
worth a thought of yours, dear. [I'll 
bet every one of them ought to be shot 
at sunrise, 4f he had his deserts. A 
bunch of thugs and burglars like that 
—isn’t it enough that they let them 
live, and give them comfortable cells 
and plenty to eat, without you going 
over there and wasting your perfectly 
good smiles on them, and your com- 
pany—that belongs to me?” 

His proprietary air annoyed her. 
“I’m going, just the same,” she de- 
clared. 

“Oh, come! Your future husband’s 
got some rights about enjoying your so- 
ciety, hasn’t he? Call it off for to- 
day, anyhow. This is our special day, 
you know, dear. Why, look, those fel- 
lows over there aren’t merely safe blow- 
ers and porch climbers, they’re a bunch 
of total strangers, to boot! As for me 
—to quote Nathan Hale, or was it 
Israel Putnam-——” 

“Tm going,” insisted the girl firmly. 
She was disappointed at Eddie’s atti- 
tude. There were other disappointing 
things about her fiancé; but this struck 
deeper. To begrudge her the time to 
bring a bit of Christmas cheer into 
cheerless lives! 

_ “Haven't I got a right to see you once 
ina while?” demanded Eddie Bannis- 
ter. 

“But you’ve been seeing me every day 
or so for the last year or more,” pointed 
out the girl. 

“Well, yes; but that was different. 
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We weren’t engaged then. I ought to 
see you more than ever, now that we 
are!” 

If it was a question as to which 
could be the more obdurate, the hon- 
ors were even. Dorothy Barnard 
started off on her annual mission, and 
the young man remained behind, refus- 
ing to go with her and protesting to the 
last. 

And if he had been more persuasive 
and less arbitrary, less selfish, he might 
have won his point. To Dorothy the 
errand was not one which she would 
have undertaken for the pleasure of it, 
alone. Her sympathies did not spon- 
taneously extend themselves to the gen- 
eral run of unfortunate humanity. 

She stepped into the waiting limou- 
sine, in which were already deposited 
the baskets of gifts which she was to 
distribute, and she noted with dismay 
that the time was a full half hour later 
than it should have been to insure her 
seasonable arrival. The crusted, gleam- 
ing snow in the streets, too, forbade 
any unusual speed on the five-mile jour- 
ney, in spite of the tire chains which 
rattled beneath her as the car swung 
into motion. The girl felt a hint of 
displeasure at her fiancé for the need- 
less delay which he had caused. 

It was too bad, she ruminated, that 
she had to be continually apologizing 
to herself for Eddie Bannister’s im- 
perfections. She had always taken the 
attitude of defending him, to herself 
and to her friends, ever since they had 
become acquainted, because she had 
always liked him. As he himself had 
said last night, “You and me have al- 
ways hit it off pretty well together, 
haven’t we, Doll?” 

What a way to begin a proposal! 
Eddie habitually used atrocious gram- 
mar, and seemed proud of it. No doubt, 
the girl reflected cynically, it was the 
easiest form of distinction that he could 
achieve. Even at the time she had real- 
ized that there was something lacking 
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in his rather offhand proposal of mar- 
riage; something of romance, of thrill, 
which was her right. He had seemed 
to take it all as such a matter of course! 
If he could only talk like Doctor Per- 
rin—Howard Perrin; if he could only 
feel like Howard Perrin! 

She would have liked to feel surer, 
more confident that she-had done the 
right thing; that her acceptance of Ed- 
die and her rejection of the doctor 
were not to any extent induced by the 
accident that Bannister had spoken first, 
and the other a full hour later, while 
she was in the midst of building rosy 
dreams. How could she know? Usu- 
ally self-sufficient, she felt a normal 
need for advice, for close confidence, 
now. Why wasn’t Uncle Henry a real 
father—or better still, a mother? 

The long ride to the prison ended, 
and Dorothy Barnard alighted at the 
main entrance. The chauffeur took the 
baskets and carried them, one over each 
arm, for her into the outer office. 

Admittance to the interior of the 
prison presented no problems. For 
years, every Christmas, the girl had 
come on the selfsame errand, had stood 
with the chauffeur beside her, at a point 
where the long files of convicts passed 
by on their way from dinner to their 
cells, and passed out boxes of candy, cut 
hothouse flowers, and smiles to the 
hard-faced men. 

This time, however, the assistant 
warden who was at the desk greeted 
her with some surprise. 

“Why, Miss Barnard! We had con- 
cluded that you weren’t coming to-day. 
The dinner hour is past, and the men 
have all filed back to their cells again.” 

Dorothy Barnard made a gesture of 
impatience. ‘How provoking! I was 
—I was delayed.” Had she analyzed 
her motives, she might have been forced 
to admit that it was her own disap- 
pointment rather than that of the men 
which accounted for her feelings. 

“It is too bad,” agreed the keeper. 
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“Do you know, Miss Barnard, this is 
a great work you have been doing? 
We who deal with convicted criminals 
are not apt to grow oversentimental; 
but I can’t help but see how deeply 
many of these men have appreciated 
your annual visits. The long-termers, 
I mean; the others are hardly here 
long enough to get the habit of expect- 
ing you. I know the men missed you 
to-day. It’s too bad that we couldn't 
have them file from their cells again to 
get the gifts you are bringing them— 
but that would be absolutely impossi- 
ble, of course. The best we can do is 
to have them passed out at supper time. 
Several of the men have asked about 
you, the guards have told me; one old 
fellow in particular. He seemed to 
be tremendously disappointed ; persisted 
in asking if you were sick, or if we'd 
heard from you in any way.” 

Dorothy Barnard blushed. Too well 
she knew that the credit was unde- 
served ; it was only her uncle’s insistent 
wish which had made of her an annual 
angel of mercy. Even as she had smiled 
at the convicts in other years she felt 
chiefly the sense of getting an unpleas- 
ant duty over with as soon as possi- 
ble. It had scarcely occurred to her 
what her visits might mean. Now that 
it did, she felt a sense of shame, a 
desire to make amends. 

“Oh, dear! I wonder if—the man 
you say missed me so particularly—if I 
could see him? If it would please him, 
that is—and if it isn’t against the rules. 
The others—it will be all right as you 
said. But if this one poor fellow is 
so terribly disappointed——” 

The keeper smiled. “I think it can 
be arranged. The prisoners are al- 
lowed to have visitors with reasonable 
frequency—even if it weren’t Christ- 
mas Day, when we can stretch a point. 
And this man I have in mind hasn't 
exhaused his privileges, by any means. 
He never has a visitor.” 

“How terrible!” gasped out Dorothy, 

















the sudden meaning of such enforced 


loneliness flooding into her conscious- 
ness. “And he is—what you call a 
long-termer ?” 

“Rather! A twenty-year sentence 
for murder; he’s done twelve of it al- 
ready. I'll have him brought to the 
visitor's room if you like.” He sum- 
moned a guard and gave the order. 

It was with much more of real feel- 
ing than she was accustomed to have 
that Dorothy Barnard went to the in- 
terview with this man who had spent 
such a large portion of life behind these 
gray walls. A murderer! The thought 
brought her wonder, but not fear or 
shrinking. The man, pallid, thin, gray- 
haired, did not look it. If he looked 
anything in particular, it was that he 
looked wistful. And why shouldn’t he? 
Twelve years—and eight more of them 
tocome! She could not but notice the 
man’s eyes as she talked to him—eyes 
that were full of a dumb gratitude, al- 
most worship, and also a strange diffi- 
dence which she attributed to his infre- 
quent contacts with any one outside his 
fellow convicts. 

And she, who had never before felt 
areal sympathy for men of this sort, 
strangely found herself at no loss for 
words. It seemed somehow quite natu- 
tal to be speaking to him—almost as if 
he were some one she knew. 

Inevitably she approached the subject 

of his conviction; asked him a direct 
question. 
_ He hung his head. “No; I—I was 
Innocent!” The words came almost 
fiercely. Then he flung his gaunt arms 
out in a gesture of mockery. “They 
all say that—here! The warden told 
you I’d say it, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, he did. But—I believe you.” 
Something had caught her eye as he 
gestured, as he threw his arms wide, 
and the coarse sleeves fell back to his 
chow. “That scar on your forearm 
—how did you get that? If you don’t 
mind telling.” 
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He did mind telling; but he told, 
nevertheless. “A dog bite—that’s all. 
That—that was what convicted me!” 

“A dog bite!” she whispered, seeking 
his eyes, which he turned hastily from 
her. “Strange—one of the last mem- 
ories I have of my early childhood is 
of just such a thing; a memory of about 
the period when I lost my parents.” 
Suddenly she grasped him by the arm, 
met his shrinking gaze. “You look— 
there’s something about you—your eyes 
—a picture of my father which I have 
in my room at home. A young man, 
with cheeks rounded and not sunken, 
and with black hair instead of gray; 
but——” 

There was a cringing, a physical 
shrinking in the man which to Doro- 
thy’s racing thoughts was full of mean- 
ing. “You—you are!” 

And the man was babbling half in- 
coherently to himself. “I ought not to 
have come—ought not to have asked to 
see you! After all these years of safety, 
of happiness for you! Once each year 
was enough—it lasted me the whole year 
through! To see you—and -I could 
have missed one visit. And now to 
spoil it all!” 

In a voice that was cold with repres- 
sion the girl spoke again. “Tell me, 
give me a straight answer. You know 
who I am—Dorothy Barnard, the last 
name being an adopted one, my uncle’s. 
Are you my—my father?” 

She scarcely heard the whispered 
“yes,” but she did not need it. She sat 
rigid, facing the terrifying fact which 
had exploded into her life, and the 
problems which it released as smoke is 
released from a detonation. 

All that she was, her position, her 
pride, her social popularity—where 
would these be, if it became known 
that she was the daughter of a convicted 
murderer? The fact that he was inno- 
cent—if it was a fact—would make lit- 
tle or no difference, even if it could 
be proved. A convict’s daughter! She 
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could feel already the covert sneers, 
hear the whispered remarks of those in 
her set, especially the more snobbish 
ones—of whom she herself had been 
one! Such a stigma would be far more 
ineradicable, unforgivable, than any dis- 
grace which she might bring upon her- 
self through act of her own. What 
would Eddie Bannister make of it? She 
needed not to search for the answer; 
in L:ddie’s creed, to be unfortunate, to 
be outside the pale, was far worse than 
to have the character of Satan himself, 
so long as it was accompanied by a 
polished exterior and a place in the 
sun of fortune and social position. Ed- 
die never even tried to be polite to 
people who were outside his charmed 
circle; and a languid, cuttingly mean 
sneer was among his greatest accom- 
plishments. 

But—need it become known? Even 
to Eddie? This man—her father—was 
willing, no doubt, even eager, to pre- 
serve the secret. He had taken par- 
ticular pains to preserve it for years 
already. Dorothy guessed now why her 
uncle had legally adopted her and be- 
stowed on her his family name; why 
he had always been vague in telling 
about her father’s death, or anything, 
in fact, about him. This man—this 
broken man in gray who was her father 
—had planned it all like that. For her! 

The reason for her own annual vis- 
its to the prison, so insisted upon by 
Uncle Henry, was now apparent, also. 
Her father, just one of a long line of 
nameless convicts, could thus see her, 
know that she was well and happy— 
id then go back to another year of 








secret was still safe, that it could not 
harm her! 

And twelve years! When, under the 
prison rules, he might have had monthly 


visits from her, talked alone with her. 
Twelve years of loneliness with the sin- 
gle glances at Christmas time—for her! 
Henry—why 


But Uncle had he 


. 
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Was there more 
danger, that way, of the relationship 


never come himself? 


being discovered? She put the ques- 
tion; and her voice was gentler. 
“He—he always thought that I was 
guilty.” The man spoke in a mono- 
tone. “Henry was your mother’s 


brother ; neither he nor any of the fam- 


ily had approved of her marriage to me. 
He never liked me; and he really 
thought I was guilty. But Henry isa 
just man. He—when the trouble came 
—he did everything I asked him to, 
about you; and since. He’s sent you 
here, hasn’t he? And kept the secret? 
And he’s treated you as well as if you 
were his own daughter ?” 

—- 

“I have no blame for Henry Bar- 
nard. Not even for thinking me guilty. 
The evidence would have convinced 
nearly any one. I needed money; your 
mother’s long illness had taken every 
cent. Henry would have helped me out, 
but I didn’t ask him; I was proud. 
And I was able to provide for her, 
until—until she died. Only, it took 
every cent I could raise, and my busi- 
ness was left in pretty bad shape— 
about ready for a receiver. And th 
house we had bought, too, was heavily 
mortgaged; and my creditor was going 
to foreclose. It was about that time, 
soon after your mother’s death, that a 
night watchman in a bank was mur 
dered. There were just two clews 0 
the murderer; a policeman had seen 4 
man running away from the place 
the dark and could tell his size and 
general appearance; and the burglar 
had been bitten by a dog belonging t 
his victim; bitten in the forearm. The 
policeman had seen the dog clinging 
his arm, seen him shake it off.” 

“But how could any one get a ca% 
against you on such things as that! 
demanded the girl. 

“Well, I fitted the officer’s descrip- 
tion; and I bore this scar of just suc 
a bite. It had partly healed then; but 











er, 
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it showed more plainly than it does now. 
It was three weeks after the crime when 
I was arrested—on the general descrip- 
tion, I suppose, and because I lived in 
the direction in which the burglar had 
escaped. It was learned, not only that 
I needed money desperately, but also 
that I had once had an account at the 
bank where robbery had been attempted, 
so would have knowledge about its in- 
terior arrangements. And I couldn’t 
even prove an alibi. After your mother 
passed on, and with all the other trou- 
bles, I couldn’t sleep; I used to take 
long walks, alone, every night after I’d 
put you to bed. The neighbors had to 
testify that on that night they’d seen 
me leave the house at nine o’clock, and 
that I hadn’t returned until long after 
midnight. But it was the scar that told 
most in the evidence. With that—I 
don’t blame your uncle for thinking as 
he did.” 

Dorothy’s next words were eager; 
but they bore little trace of the mo- 
mentous decision which she had made; 
indeed, she hardly realized that she had 
made one. “But the dog bite, the scar; 
surely you could tell how you really 
got that?’ 

The man sensed the warmth in her 
voice, and his eyes -brightened; but he 
shook his head. 

“I did; told of the stray dog that 
bit me while I was out in our own back 
yard, the day before the real crime was 
committed. Nobody believed me. 
None of the neighbors had seen the 
thing happen.” 

“But—but I saw it! And I remem- 
ber it distinctly!’ How I ran out to 
meet you after you had driven the dog 
away; how we were afraid it might be 
amad dog, that the bite might be dan- 
gerous ; and how I i 

“I didn’t want to bring you into it, 
dear,” said the man. “By the time the 
nial took place your uncle had already 
taken you, acting with care, so as to 
keep your identity as my daughter a 
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secret. One thing I was thankful for 
even then; the fact that your mother’s 
family had disowned me, that nobody 
knew we were related. That protected 
you from pubilicity, as I hoped it would. 
But as for calling you as a witness 
—my dear child, you were only eiglit 
years old then, and you were my daugh- 
ter. Do you suppose your testimony 
would have carried any weight, unsup- 
ported as it was, under the circum- 
stances? A child of that age would be 
expected to say whatever her parent 
wanted her to.” 

Dorothy nodded. “But—the doctor! 
I ran out into the street to go for a 
doctor, to cauterize ii 

“Yes. And you found one—a young 
doctor—who happened to be passing the 
house. He came in and treated my 
wound, and then went away. He real- 
ized how poor I was, I guess, for he 
refused to take any payment. He never 
sent me a bill—I hoped that he would. 
Because from a bill I could have got his 
name. I—or my lawyer—advertised ; 
but we could never find any trace of 
the doctor who bound up the wound 
for me.” 

“Father! Daddy, dear!” The words 
tumbled out naturally in the excitement 
of the moment. “That doctor—he left 
for Europe, to study in hospitals there, 
a few days after you saw him! That’s 
why he didn’t see your advertisement. 
He didn’t come back until years later ; 
and he never knew 

“How do you know?” demanded the 
convict, an unaccustomed gleam of hope 
in his eyes, his face contorted with 
eagerness. 

“Because—I was talking to that very 
doctor last night! And he was telling 
me—I was unreasonably provoked at 
the time, because it recalled to me that 
I was a little girl while he was a young 
man—was telling me that years ago he 
had seen a child who called him into a 
house to attend to her father for just 
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such a thing! He told me that he had 
remembered that child, her face, her 
manner, for many years; that when he 
saw her again, he knew her, though 
she was a young woman now; that he 
—but that part of it won’t interest you. 
That doctor was Doctor Howard Per- 
rin!” 

Her father gripped the sides of his 
seat. “Doctor Howard Perrin!” he said 
slowly. “Isn’t he—you know we get 
the newspapers here occasionally—isn’t 
he the famous surgeon who operated on 
the governor several months ago?” 

“Yes; one of the best in the city, or 
the country. Doctor Perrin can testify 
to that visit of his—and if you only 
knew him, father, you’d know that his 
word is absolutely unimpeachable! That 
he is acquainted with the governor of 
the State is of no importance; even 
if he weren’t—he can get you a par- 
don!” ; 


“A pardon!” The man’s eyes 
gleamed. ‘After twelve years! But 
you, Dorothy? How about you? Such 


a thing coming into your life, after 
you've been successfully sheltered for 


” 





so long 
“Sheltered!” There was nothing of 
doubt in her voice now; only gladness, 
“Sheltered from everything, yes, that is 
best in life! I’m only finding it now, 
to-day—my Christmas present!” 


In the library at the Barnard house 
Dorothy sat in the evening with her 

‘le. She would have preferred to 
be still at the prison; had discipline 
permitted that; but she was happy in 
the confidence that in a few days, at 
nost, her father would be in this very 
room, a free man. 

“And I’m immensely glad to hear 
that about John—about your father,” 
said Henry Barnard in his heavy, un- 
emotional voice. ‘He probably told 
you that he and I never got along well; 
but—we’re both older now. And I’ve 
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done him an injustice, a great one. Not 
that I could have saved him, anyway, 
But I don’t see why we can’t have him 
come here and live with us—just as a 
rather poor and belated sort of amends. 
He needn’t ever worry about money, 
that’s one thing. You're sure, though, 
that we can get him out? Perrin 
seemed to think so, when I called him 
up*just now. There'll be no hitch?” 

“There just can’t be!”’ declared Doro- 
thy. ‘“Howard—Doctor Perrin—has 
the positive evidence. And his word 
will go farther with the governor than 
any other man’s!” 

“Guess that’s right,” agreed Henry 
Barnard. “Hello! Here he comes now. 
Somebody’s at the door.” 

It was not the doctor, however, who 
was announced by the gravely pompous 
butler, but Eddie Bannister. 

“Show him in here,” directed Doro- 
thy, her face falling. “You—you tell 
him,” she murmured to her uncle. 

The young man sauntered in with 
some bantering word on his lips; but at 
sight of the seriousness of Henry Bar- 
nard, who confronted him, his jaw 
dropped limply. 

“What's up, folks? What is it, Dot? 
Nothing wrong, I hope?” 

Mr. Barnard told him, as succinctly 
as possible, the facts concerning the 
parentage of Dorothy. The young man 
listened in awkward silence, his eyes 
rambling from Dorothy to the carpet, 
the bookcase, to the face of the man 
who was speaking to him. 

“That’s—that’s too bad, I'll say,” he 
ventured finally. “A convict, eh? Hold 
on, though!” He glanced up brightly, 
with a feeble sort of smile. “Maybe we 
can keep it dark, eh? What I mean 
is, not let anybody get onto it. It isat 
as if it was your fault, of course, Dot. 

At the magnanimity in his tone Doro- 
thy Barnard stiffened. “I prefer not t 
keep it secret. It’s been a secret ab 
ready too long—twelve years too long. 
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And I don’t care if people ‘get onto it.’ 
Why should I? I’m not ashamed of 
it! 

“Eddie,” continued the girl, not with- 
out tenderness, such as one might use 
toa child, “you’ve often said that ‘you 
and I hit it off pretty well together’— 
that we seem to be the same kind. You 
told me so last night, when Any- 
how, I believed it then, just as you did. 
Perhaps we were the same kind then. 
But—I think now I was mistaken. I 
think that I am not the same girl that 
I was yesterday.” 

“I guess maybe you’re right, Dot,” 
said Eddie slowly, after a silence. 


Dorothy Barnard’s lazy waking 
thoughts that night were far different 
from what they had been the night be- 
fore. The whole current of her life 


was changed now, and of other lives 


we 
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as well—one in particular, a life which 
had a huge credit of happiness ahead, 
to make up for those twelve years. 

And her thoughts reverted over and 
over again, happily, to her last words 
with Howard Perrin, who had come 
soon after Bannister’s departure and 
had stayed late. 

“You're sure, dear, sure that you love 
me? That it isn’t merely gratitude? 
To make a mistake now e 

“Sure as sure can be, Howard—I 
ought to have known it before without 
this; I nearly did know it, last night. 
I’ll never be surer of anything, dear! 
And as for gratitude, why shouldn't I 
be grateful? Haven’t you helped me to 
find myself? Aren’t you bringing my 
own father back to life and to me? 
Aren’t you offering me youself? The 
three greatest gifts that life could 
hold !” 


COUPLE ARRESTED AS FORGERS 


\WitH the arrest of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Breese, in Toledo, Ohio, recently, 
detectives believe that they have broken up one of the most daring bands 


of forgers encountered in several years. 

Capitalizing her unusual good looks and the similarity of her name to that 
of Sidney Breeze, a wealthy society man, the woman is alleged to have passed 
numerous large checks at banks where her name and appearance commanded 
immediate courtesy. 

Usually, it was said, the pair operated along one or two lines. The first 
method favored by them was to steal business firms’ printed-form check blanks 

ting a printed name. For some reason or other plumbing firms were favored. 
These checks usually were cashed in cities other than the one in which the bank 
on which the check was drawn was located. During all the swindles attributed 
to them, the husband would procure the blank checks and obtain further informa- 
tion necessary for his wife to convince the bankers that there was nothing wrong 
with the transaction. 

The second method was more elaborate. In some instances, the detectives 
learned, Mrs. Breese would open accounts by depositing small sums in cash. After 
appearing at the banks several times she would present a chéck drawn on an 
out-of-town bank, usually for from one hundred to five hundred dollars, and 
Tequest that one half of the amount be paid her in cash and the balance deposited 
to her account. 

Since June 22, 1920, the pair have been suspected of victimizing banks in 
Cleveland, Dayton, Lorain, and Toledo, Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; Detroit and 

alamazoo, Michigan; South Bend and Fort Wayne, Indiana; and Buffalo and 
ochester, New York. : 
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HE December day was draw- 

ing to a close, and to Terry, 

the Grouch, seated upon a 

fallen pine on the hillside, the 
thought occurred that if he were going 
to retrace his steps to the main road 
before darkness fell he had best bestir 
himself. But he was weary from much 
walking and faint from lack of food; 
so, in a sort of apathy, he continued to 
sit there upon the log, gazing moodily 
in front of him. 

About him were leafless blackjacks, 
a few dead pines, and numberless pine 
stumps blackened by woods fires. In 
the distance, silver bays traced the 
courses of two branches that, joining 
forces, formed a sizable swamp. A bit- 
ing wind from the north drove a light 
mist, which collected in drops on 
Terry’s grizzled hair, straggling from 
beneath his old cap. He shivered and 
turned up his coat collar. 

It had been little more than a week 
Terry had left Chicago, into 
which he had drifted many years be- 
fore from the wide country in the West. 
Having been caught in the eddy of the 
city’s uriderworld, there he had re- 
mained, a bit of flotsam, held in the 
backwash. He had regretted his re- 
cent departure from the great city; not 
because of broken friendships—Terry, 
the Grouch, claimed no friends—but 
there he was familiar with ways 
whereby he might pick his living, and 
he was growing old for readjustments. 
But the police had told him to leave, 
and they had given him only a few 
hours in which to make his departure. 


since 


Made uneasy by speedy and severe 
justice meted out to other crooks ina 
wave of crime suppression, he had de- 
termined to go far, and had come 
straight down to Mobile, arriving in 
the Gulf city all but penniless. But 
here, after only a day or two, before 
he had an opportunity to get his bear- 
ings, he had been warned by the police, 
tightening up in preparation for the 
Christmas holidays, again to move on, 
under pain of being locked up as a 
suspicious character. 

He had just spent his last dime and 
had determined that, during the after- 
noon, among the crowds of Christmas 
shoppers on Dauphine Street, he would 
make an effort to recoup his fortuned 
by methods familiar to him. But, now 
that he had been spotted, he could do 
no other than leave the city. His spirits 
low, his nerve shattered, he had set out 
on foot to find his way to some small 
town with the vague hope of begging 
some kind of employment whereby he 
might provide himself at least with 
food and shelter until such time as he 
felt the courage to return to a larger 
center and go on with his old profes 
sion. 

Out from the confines of the city, 
upon the country road, he had been 
given a lift in a wagon. For many 
miles he sat in the back, his feet dat- 
gling. When the wagon halted and s¢t 
him down and turned off the main road, 
Terry trudged on. But at last he real 
ized that it had been long since he had 
passed a house, and he was growing 
weary. So when he came to a side road 
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he turned into this, hoping that it led 
to some near-by place in the woods, 
such as the wagon had turned into. 
But after a mile or two of apparently 
aimless wandering among the hills, the 
road had frittered out altogether and 
he had sunk dejectedly down upon the 
old pine log. 

At the approach of a persistent 
screeching sound behind him he turned 
his head and saw coming toward him, 
along a path which wound among the 
blackjacks, a little girl of perhaps seven 
or eight, trundling a wheelbarrow. She 
came quite near without seeing him, 
stopped, and turned her conveyance 
about and began putting into it some 
pine knots she gathered from the side 
of the path. Terry rose stiffly from 
the log and went up behind her. 

“What you doin’?” he asked by way 
of an opening. 

She turned quickly about and for a 
moment regarded him wide gray eyes. 

“My lan’!” she said then. “Yer 
skeerd me. Good evenin’.” 

“Good evenin’,” he replied grudg- 
ingly. “Where you live?” 

“Just over the hill.” 
hand indefinitely toward the crest. “I 
come atter firewood. Paw broke his 
leg week ’fo’ las’, over in the river 
swamp gittin’ out gum timber, an’ he 
can’t do nothin’ but lay on his back. 
Miss Marthy comes over an’ cooks fer 
us. I kin cook, too.” She perked her 
head on one side and looked at him as 
if for approval. But Terry was inter- 
ested only in the prospect of food and 
warmth, and the habitually sour ex- 
Pression on his face did not alter. She 
turned again to her task. 

Thin, with narrow, rather pinched 
features, the little girl’s head was bare, 
her yellow hair plaited tightly into two 
little braids. The sleeves of her calico 
ress were too short and were tight 
about her arms above the wrist. Her 
hands and bare feet were red with the 
cold. But there was a spry cheeriness 
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about her that was almost irritating to 
Terry, the Grouch. 

When she had covered the bottom of 
the wheelbarrow with wood she seized 
the handles and started trundling it 
back up the path. 

“Ts that all you goin’ to take?” asked 
Terry gloomily. 

She lowered the handles and turned 
to regard him. 

“My lan’, what yer think I am, er 
ox? I can’t roll no mo’.” 

“T can, though. Let’s fill it up.” 

“Now that’s plum nice of you. 
Paw an’ me likes plenty of fire at night, 
’specially Chris’mus times. I stays an’ 
takes keer of him while he’s broke his 
leg. When he’s workin’ he leaves me 
by Miss Marthy’s in the mornin’ an’ 
gits me in the evenin’ when he comes 
home. She lives two mile from us. 
He says he jes couldn’ do ’thout me at 
night. Ma’s been in heaven three 
year gone, now; but paw still gits pow’- 
ful lonesome ’thout me.” 

The wheelbarrow now being filled, he 
raised the handles, found it distress- 
ingly heavy, but went puffing and grunt- 
ing up the hill, the unlubricated wheel 
shrieking. 

After several pauses for rest they 
burst suddenly from the fringe of black- 
jacks and Terry saw a small log cabin, 
buttressed at one end by a huge stick 
and mud chimney from which trailed a 
thin column of black smoke. Against 
the rear of the cabin was built a lean-to 
of rived boards, from the side of which 
projected a stovepipe. A fence of 
hand-rived pickets surrounded — the 
small, clean-swept yard. 

When they had come up toward the 
side of the place Terry saw that here 
ran a rough road that must have wound 
somewhere down through the hollows 
to join the highway below. When they 
had entered the yard and come to a halt 
near the little back porch he piled high 
his arms with wood and followed the 
little girl into the cabin. 
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The homely interior was bright with 
evergreens. Bunches of mistletoe were 
tacked above the wide mantelpiece; 
holly, gorgeous with bright red berries, 
deftly twisted into wreathes, hung upon 
the wall. As Terry crossed the floor 
and tossed his wood upon the last rem- 
nant of a pile beside the hearth, he 
crunched upon scattered leaves. 

Upon a rough, home-made bed 
across the room, beneath a patchwork 
quilt, lay stretched a young man who 
had raised to his elbow and was regard- 
ing him steadily. 

“Good evenin’, Set down. ’Scuse 
my not gittin’ up, but I’m down with 
er broke leg. Lon Dickson’s my name,” 

Terry grunted, placed a hide-bottom 
chair in the grateful warmth of the 
fire, upon which the little girl had 
thrown fresh wood, and sat down. 

“What’s yo’ name, podner?” came 
from the bed. 

Terry looked up with annoyance. 
Lon still rested on his elbow, regarding 
him. His face thin and rather 
but clean-shaven. The dark 
hair needed cutting. His large mouth 
was good-natured, his brown eyes soft 
and smiling. 

“My name’s Terry Hogan,” replied 
Terry to Lon’s question. 

“Where from?” 
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“Chicago.” 

“Do-tell ! 
here?” 

“For my healt.” 

Lon considered this reply for a mo- 
ment, then, perhaps sensing his guest’s 
aversion to being questioned, he turned 
to the little girl, who stood upon the 
hearth watching Terry with her wide 
gray eyes. 

“Dothy, honey, light the lamp in the 
kitchen an’ fix supper.” 

There was no door between the main 
body of the cabin and the lean-to 
kitchen, and Terry watched Dothy 


What yer doin’ ’way down 


as she broke kindling and started a fire 
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Presently she 
brought in a plate of food and a cup 
of coffee which she arranged on a chair 


in the small stove. 


near the bed for Lon. ‘Yo’ supper’s 
ready,” she said then, turning to Terry. 

In the kitchen he seated himself at 
the deal table. Before his thick plate 
was a large dish of warmed-over col- 
lard greens, a slab of bacon the size of 
his hand, and a generous pone of corn 
bread. From the spout of a tin cof- 
fee pot the steam curled upward with 
a tantalizing aroma, 

Having piled high his plate, Terry be- 
gan to eat ravenously. Collards was a 
new dish to him, but he found them 
delicious. He knew by its flavor that 
the coffee also had been warmed over, 
but never had coffee tasted better. 
Dothy, leaning against the end of the 
table, solemnly watched him dispose of 
each mouthful. 

“Air you er preachet?” she asked 
presently. But without waiting for a 
reply she continued: “Yer seems ter 
relish yo’ vittles so. Paw says when 
er preacher comes in the front gate all 
the chickens flies over the back fence.” 
As if this statement might be mislead- 
ing, she added: “We ain’t never had 
no chickens, though, since ma went ter 
heaven. 

“Come three mo’ days, an’ the next 
day will be Chris’mus. I sho am glad! 
Las’ Chris’mus Santa Claus brung me 
er bag of candy an’ er orange an’ ¢f 
apple an’ er doll an’ this here very dress 
I got on. I et candy till—till I most 
busted. Paw says Santa Claus is po 
this year an’s got ter leave out lots 0! 
folks: He says we lives so fur back 
in the woods he’s sho Santa Claus won't 
git by here.” She paused to laugh con- 
fidently. “But he will, though. I know 
he will. I can’t talk to paw ‘bout hit 
kase he gits all worked up, an’ he says 
I mustn’t hang up my stockin’. But I 
know he’ll come ef I makes things rale 
pretty with holly like I’m er-doin’.” 
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Having finished the greens Terry 
tilted the dish and sopped it out with the 
last of the pone, swallowed the last of 
the coffee, and wiped his mouth on his 
sleeve. 

“I hope yer’re filled up,’ mused 
Dothy, “‘kase yer’ve done et up bre’kfus, 
too.” 

As Terry, somewhat startled, looked 
up at her, she explained: 

“Miss Marthy cooks dinner an’ sup- 
per an’ bre’kfus all ter onct, an’ I 
warms ’em over. But I kin cook. I'll 
cook some bre’kfus an’ you kin help 
me.” 

“What about your own supper?” he 
asked as the thought suddenly came to 
him. 

“You et that, too. But don’t you 
worry. I reckon yer needed hit worse’n 
I did.” 

sut the thought that the little girl 
before him had to go without her sup- 
per because he had eaten it up did 


worry him, and the fact that he should 
be troubling himself about the comfort 


of some one else irritated him. When, 
however, she brought Lon’s plate from 
the room there was still food upon it 
which she ate at once and Terry felt 
better. 

“My lan’!” she exclaimed suddenly, 
as if the idea had just occurred to her, 
“you been eatin’ with yo’ hat on. That 
ain’t manners.” Promptly, rather 
guiltily, Terry removed his cap and 
placed it on the table before him. 

“An’ now,” she said, “whilst I 
washes the dishes you kin dry ’em, like 
Paw does when his leg ain’t broke.” 

When they had returned to the other 
room Lon said to him: 

_“Ain’t no sense in yo’ goin’ on ter- 
night. Dothy kin go with yer ter the 
barn an’ hold the lamp an’ yer kin bring 
up some dried shucks an’ pile ’em in 
the corner of the kitchen. They’s some 
mo’ bed-clothes in er box under this 
here bed which yer kin put over the 
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shucks, ef yer don’t mind er shake- 
down like that.” 

Suddenly Dothy clapped her hands. 
“Paw, he kin spen’ Chris’mus with us! 
How’d yer like that, Terry Hogan?” 

“Course we'd be mighty glad ter 
have ’im,” replied Lon _hospitably. 
“But hit’s Mis-ter Terry Hogan, 
Dothy.” 

“It’s Terry,” replied the old crook 
almost savagely, and Dothy giggled 
with delight. 

The next morning Lon proffered the 
use of his ‘razor and Terry improved 
his personal appearance. Between 
them, he and Dothy had accomplished 
breakfast. He was sitting comfortably 
before the fire in the room with Lon 
when there was a knock at the door 
and it opened to admit a tall, gaunt 
woman, a sunbonnet drawn over the 
tight knot of her slicked-back hair, a 
shawl about her thin shoulders. 

“Good mornin’, Lon,” she _ said 
cheerfully. “How you makin’ out?” 

“Jes fine, Miss Marthy. Let me 
make you ’quainted with s 

But at the entrance of Miss Marthy, 
Dothy had run in from the kitchen. 
With an air of ownership she took her 
place beside Terry’s chair. 

“This here’s Terry, Miss Marthy,” 
she said. “I foun’ ’im down in the 
woods, an’ he’s here fer his healt, an’ 
he’s goin’ ter spen’ Chris’mus with us.” 
She removed Terry’s cap and stroked 
back his gray hair, smiling the while up 
at the woman as much as to say: 
“Look at him good. Isn’t he nice? He 
belongs all to me.” 

Miss Marthy slightly bent one knee 
and bowed to Terry; but there was no 
answering smile in her eyes. It seemed 
to Terry that she looked straight 
through to the innermost parts of him. 
He rose quickly from his chair, took 
his cap from Dothy, and went into the 
kitchen. 

What it was in that penetrating gaze 
he did not know; but it had driven him 











to instant action. From a shelf he took 
a cup of bacon grease and shoved open 
the side door of the kitchen. But here 
he paused; for he had heard that ter- 
rible woman say to Lon: 

“Lon, I want yer ter let Dothy come 
over an’ spen’ Christmas with me an’ 
Sam an’ our five. We'd be that glad ter 
have ’er.” 

And Lon replied in a voice of thank- 
fulness: 

“God 
Marthy. 
thinkin’ ’bout Dothy an’ Christmas. 

And then Terry heard no more, but 
went out, slamming the door behind 


bless yer fer that, Miss 
I ain’t been able ter sleep, 


” 


him, and greased the wheelbarrow. 
Having secured an ax that leaned 


against the side of the house he trun- 
dled off down into the woods and set 
to work gathering firewood. And he 
did not return until, through a vista, he 
saw the woman departing along the 
road. 

When Terry entered the cabin with 
his armful of wood he knew instinc- 
tively that a change had taken place. 
Lon lay flat on his back gazing vacantly 
up at the ceiling; beside him knelt 
Dothy, her face buried in the bed- 
clothes. Heavily Terry tiptoed across 
the floor and quietly, piece by piece, put 
down his load. 

Presently Dothy raised her head and 
there were traces of tears on her thin 
cheeks. Her little shoulders quivered 
with a deep-drawn sigh. 

“Paw, let me stay with yer Chris’- 
mus. I'd ruther be with you, even ef 
I knowed that by goin’ I’d git them 
rep-topped shoes I been wantin’ so long. 
I promise I won’t look fer Santa Claus 
ter make hit here. I'll jes have things 
pretty an’—an’ Chris’musy. An’ you 
couldn’ do ’thout me on—on Chris’mus, 
could yer, paw?” 

“No, honey, I don’t reckon I could,” 
replied Lon huskily. 

Wiping his hands on his trousers 
Terry went into the kitchen. 
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After dinner Lon sent Dothy on an 
errand over to Miss Marthy’s and told 
her she could stay and play until within 
an hour of sundown. Then he called 
Terry in to him. 

“Terry,” he said, “go down ter the 
barn an’ git me the bigges’ corncob yer 
kin find.” 

When the old crook had returned 
with the cob, Lon asked him: 

“Kin you sew?” 

“Some. Whatcha want me to sew?” 

“T want yer ter help me make er 
dress fer this here corncob; only hit’s 
goin’ ter be er doll. Git me that bottle 
of ink off the mantel. Hit’s muddy an’ 
most dried up; but hit’s jes what we 
want.” 

While, with a splintered pen, Lon 
traced features near one end of the 
cob, Terry asked him: 

“Lookahuh, ain’t you got no money 
tall?” 

The red slowly burned into Lon’s 
cheeks. “Hit’s this way: I works fer 
wages, mostly in the timber. But las’ 
summer jobs was skase. Then, this 
fall, when I had er good job sawin’ an’ 
floatin’ out gum, I had ter bust my leg. 


-What with doctor bills an’ sich, I’m 


clean broke. I had put down er barrel 
of bacon, had some meal groun’ an’ had 
er nice garden patch an’ er keg of 
molasses. We got grub, me an’ Dothy, 
till I gits on my feet; but as fer money, 
they ain’t none. How’s that?” He 
held up the cob for Terry to inspect 
the daubed facial arrangement. “Ef I 
had some corn silk I’d put on some nice 
hair; but as ’tis I reckon this here 
baby’ll have ter be one of the bald- 
headed kind.” 

“How do folks git money round 
here?” asked Terry. 

“Cattle.” At the word the old crook 
raised his head like an old war horse 
at the distant rumble of guns. “Most 
on ’em has er bunch which they pas- 
tures in the swamp in the winter. 
"Bout now, they’re drivin’ some on 
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’em in ter market. I’d hoped I could 


git—— But ain’t no use in worryin’. . 


Hand me that red undershirt offen the 
nail in the corner.” 

Between them, with Lon’s pocket 
knife, they cut a generous piece from 
the back of the undershirt, and then 
began the task of making a garment for 
the doll. Lon wasn’t much at sewing; 
but he could see to thread the needle, 
and Terry stitched industriously. Sud- 
denly, however, he realized the doll had 
no arms. In vain Lon protested that 
this kind of doll didn’t have arms. The 
old crook contrived a pair by rolling a 
piece of cloth and tying it about the 
cob so that the ends flapped on either 
side. Then he spent an additional hour 
of hard work fashioning sleeves to 
cover them, 

He felt a thrill of pride as he held 
the finished doll up in the light of the 
window for Lon to inspect; but he re- 
marked sourly: 

“It’s a tremendous ugly thing. I 
hope she ain’t ’fraid’of it.” 

“She'll love it ter death,” replied 
Lon. “An’ I jes had ter have some- 
thin’, What’d Christmas be ter my 
baby ’thout er stockin’, This’ll do fer 
the top, ef they ain’t nothin’ fer the bot- 
tom. The neighbors would fix Christ- 
mas here fer Dothy ef I’d let ’em. But, 
Terry,” he added with fierce pride, “I 
couldn’ stan’ fer no—no charity Santa 
Claus fer my little gal.” 

Lon hid the doll beneath a corner 
of his mattress. Then he turned his 
face to the wall and remained silent. 
Terry, after an uncomfortable moment, 
stumped out, muttering something 
about going down into the lot to feed 
the horse. 

In the reaction following the thrill 
of triumph over his skill with the 
needle, the old crook had begun to ex- 
perience a feeling of profound disgust. 
All the way down into the lot he kept 
Muttering under his breath: “A corn- 
cob for Christmas. That’s a nice 


Christmas—a blamed corncob!” But 
what could he do? He was as devoid 
of money as Lon, and certainly there 
seemed to be no way of securing any 
out here. He even thought of return- 
ing to Mobile, in spite of the warning 
he had received, and trying his luck on 
Dauphine Street. 

Then, as he shoved open the feed- 
room door, the sight of a pair of new 
plow lines fastened to an old headstall 
gave him an idea. He untied them 
from the bit, tied their ends together, 
fastened a noose in one end of the 
lengthened rope, and went out into the 
lot. Twirling the noose about his head 
he dropped it deftly over a fence post. 
Something like a smile cracked the old 
crook’s face as he jerked it tight. 

He let the old horse out of his stall, 
slapped him on the flank, and lassoed 
him as he ambled off. Time and again 
he repeated this. Sometimes he 
missed; but he felt the old familiar 
twist returning to him. Memories 
came flooding back across the years. 
He was stirred as he had not been since 
his youth. His blood coursed rapidly ; 
he could feel it pounding in his throat. 
His cap was off, his gray hair blowing, 
and he shouted aloud, now, as he drove 
the old horse away from him across the 
lot. 

“Move out, you old spavin-legged 
stack o’ bones!” 

But at sight of a little figure coming 
down the road through the dusk of the 
evening he hastily looped his rope and 
tossed it into the feed room. His face 
had resumed its sphinxlike calm, but 
he still glowed inwardly, and he defi- 
nitely had made his decision. 

And that evening, with unwonted lo- 
quacity, he drew from the unsuspecting 
Lon detailed information about the 
road into the river swamp three miles 
distant and about the stock market 
down in Mobile. Before daylight the 
next morning he had left the cabin, and 
when the sun was first slanting through 
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the trees he was within the recess of 
the swamp, his improvised lariat looped 
over his shoulder. 

But the first bunch of cattle he found 
leisurely cropping among the “mutton” 
cane was a disappointment; only a few 
slab-sided old cows. It was patent that 
those in marketable condition already 
had been cut out and driven in. He 
had set down the next as yielding no 
better prospect, until, at a little dis- 
tance, he saw gazing at him with high- 
flung head and: wide eyes a magnificent 
steer, 

Trembling with eagerness and excite- 
ment Terry prepared his rope and, 
holding it ready to throw, began to 
creep forward. Hardly had he started 
of the steer, however, 
animal whirled and crashed 
undergrowth. 

Terry stood lis- 
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omewhat dismayed, 
The crashing soon stopped, 
nd he began to creep forward again. 
oon he came within sight of the steer 
razing in a little reedy glade. Flat on 
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about a small tree. As the big steer 
plunged, reared, and at last flung him- 
self impotently on his side, bawling 
loudly, a smile cracked the masklike 
face of the old crook. 

Even with the many tricks in man- 
aging a roped steer, which came back 
to him from his youth, it was an all- 
day job to get this one to the edge of 
the swamp. By that time Terry was 
bruised, scratched, and bleeding; but 
the steer had begun to show symptoms 
of tractability. 

Terry waited with his captive at the 
edge of the swamp until after dark, for 
fear that he might mect the owner, or 
one who knew the steer; then th 
along the 


some 
two made their halting way 
rough settlement road to cabin. 
Down back of the lot he tied the steer 
to a bay tree to wait until morning. 


the 


He was noncommittal to Lon and 
Dothy about his absence and his bat- 
tered condition, telling them some 
vague story of having been lost in the 
swamp; and the next morning he was 
off again while it was still dark. The 
steer was at first again refractory; but 


at last Terry had him out on the main 
road and was well on his way to mar- 
ket. 

About the middle of the forenoon he 
was overtaken by a young countryman 
on horseback, a long whip trailing, driv- 
ing before him three head of cattle. 

“Hello, there!” he exclaimed in sut- 
prise as he came abreast of Terry. “So 
yer bought him, did yer?” 

Something in the way the young 
man asked the question had made 
Terry look quickly at him in alarm. 

“Yes,” he answered shortly. 

With his speedier method of ! 





tion the cattle driver passed on a! 

left Terry behind. But the old crook 
was worried. He had hoped desper- 
ately to get the steer to market with 
out meeting any one who eee recog: 
nize the stolen animal, and |! It cet 
tain that the young countryman knew 














to whom it belonged. He felt that to 
be thwarted in his undertaking would 
be more than he could stand. 

But the man already had disposed of 
his own cattle and gone when, in the 
afternoon, Terry at last reached the 
stockyards. With little delay he sold the 
steer and boarded a street car into the 
city. 

It was late that night when he crept 
into the cabin, entering the kitchen by 
the side door. Over his shoulder hung 
a large grain bag that dragged heavily. 
He had caught a night train out from 
Mobile that had landed him within six 
miles of the cabin, and for this dis- 
tance he had stumbled along through 
the darkness on foot. One shoulder 
was wrenched so from his tussles with 
the steer that it felt almost dislocated. 
An old rheumatic hip had come again 
into evidence, with excruciating, pains 
that shot well up into his back, so that 
for the last mile or two in his walk 
from the little railroad station he 
scarcely had been able to drag himself 
along. It was a very exhausted old 
Santa Claus that at last staggered in 
with his load. 

Not once had he faltered. With the 
toll of paper money in his pocket after 
the sale of the steer he easily could 
have been in New Orleans within a few 
hours, with sufficient capital to lie quiet 
for a few days, until he had established 
himself in pastures new. If this 
thought occurred to him he had given it 
small heed. A sort of blind loyalty held 
him, to what he did not know. 

The fruits and candies had been easy, 
and the toys, all except the selection of 
adoll. Then he had decided on a won- 
derful little miss in a blue-silk-dress and 
curly yellow hair. An obliging, tired- 
eyed saleslady in Hammel’s had helped 
him in the selection of the childish 
frocks, underclothes, and _ stockings. 
After a search among the small shops 
he had found the red-topped shoes. 
From the market had come a turkey, 
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with proper trimmings. From a whole- 
sale feed house on Water Street he had 
secured the big grain bag, into which 
he had carefully placed all his pur- 
chases. 

And on the table in the kitchen fie 
found the small glass lamp, lighted it, 
and with it turned low crept into the 
other room. In her little bed in the 
corner Dothy slept peacefully. Lon, 
his arm thrown across his eyes, seemed 
also to be sound asleep. 

On the head of Lon’s bed hung 
Dothy’s stocking, the corncob doll, a 
grotesque little object in the semidark- 
ness, sticking from its top. Terry care- 
fully removed the stocking from the 
bed and found that in the bottom, away 
down in the toe, it contained something 
else. He took out the doll and thrust in 
his hand. 

What he found was Lon’s old bone- 
handled knife and a large, well-worn 
silver ring from Lon’s finger. Long 
Terry gazed at them as they lay in his 
palm; then he gently put them back 
into the stocking, hung the stocking on 
a nail just below the mantel, and set to 
work, 

He arranged the gifts from “Santa 
Claus” in what he thought the most ef- 
fective way, on the mantel, on the floor 
about the foot of the stocking. In the 
top of the bulging stocking itself he 
placed the doll with the blue-silk dress 
and flaxen curls, her little corncob sis- 
ter beside her. 

As he sat back on his heels and 
viewed his-aandiwork he experienced a 
feeling of repletion. He felt better sat- 
isfied with what he had accomplished 
than with anything else he ever had 
done in all his long, eventful life. 
And there was another feeling, a sort 
of breaking up inside of him. It was 
like the grinding and rending of ice in 
the river current when the spring thaw 
has set in, and it was very painful. 

Something caused him to turn, and 
he saw Lon watching him from his bed. 
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For a long moment the two men gazed 
at each other in silence. Then Terry 
caught up the lamp and the empty sack 
from the floor and fied into the kitchen. 

Terry had fully made up his mind 
that after he had arranged Dothy’s 
presents he would slip away, to drift 
on somewhere else. For he could seem 
to find no place for himself in the pic- 
ture of the joy that must be hers on 
Christmas morning. But he was so ex- 
hausted when he returned to the 
kitchen that, fully dressed, he threw 
himself down on his bed of shucks, 
vith the idea of getting an hour or two 
of sleep before he left. 

It seemed that he had scarcely lost 
consciousness when he was. startled 
from his sleep by a piercing cry in the 
next room, and he sat up to find that 

ght was already beginning to come in 
through the window. In terror, for 
he had realized that the cry came from 
Dothy, he sprang up, lurched against a 
chair, and staggered in to find her. 

As he entered the room she hurled 
herself upon him. Little arms about 
his neck, she planted a rapid-fire of hot 
kisses upon his old lips, jabbered things 
unintelligible to his sleep-befuddled old 
brain, then, with a whirl of long night- 
gown, danced away. 

There was a sudden calm in the 
s«rm. Dothy stood for a moment at 

ze, then slowly, stealthily she ap- 

coached her stocking. She drew out 

» corneob doll and, with a quick mo- 

n, clutched it to her breast. With 
wide eyes and a look of rapt wonder 

n her face she felt the texture of the 
Iress on her flaxen-haired baby. 

\nd that tinding, breaking-up 

vement was at work within 
Terry. It hurt him awfully. With a 

rt of angry protest he turned toward 
Lon had covered his head 
was not to be seen. 
Vhen Terry sought to remove the pil- 
low Lon held it firmly in place with 
one hand, but with the other he reached 
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and gripped the old crook’s hand until 
the knuckles cracked. 

Terry snatched away his hand and 
stumbled blindly from the cabin. Now 
was the time for him to leave. 

He was tacking across the yard to- 
ward the side gate, his head bent low, 
when he was startled by a sharp call. 

“That’s him!” 

He halted abruptly and raised his 
head. Seated in a buggy near the gate 
was a young man, the same who had 
asked him about the steer when Terry 
was driving him in to market. Com- 
ing through the gate was another young 
man, a shotgun slung carelessly in the 
hollow of his arm. Beneath his black 
coat his blue denim shirt was open at 
the throat. Through the band of his 
soft black hat he had stuck a sprig of 
brightly-colored gum leaves in honor of 
Christmas morning. 

“T reckon you’re my prisoner, mis- 
ter,’ he said good-naturedly. “I’m 
Buck Helm, the deputy, an’ I come atter 
yer fer that steer yer stole yesterday.” 

The old crook realized instantly what 
his arrest at this time would mean. 
Just at the moment when his plans for 
Dothy’s Christmas seemed to have 
been brought to a successful conclusion 
it would be shown that he ha 
the steer and with the price of 
had purchased the Christmas 
To his subsequent conviction for theft 
he did not give a thought. | 
Christmas should be spoiled now 
happy little girl within the cabin! 

Pitifully he begged that they 
take him on and not let those 
know he had been arrested. but, 
having been joined by the young ! 
in the buggy, they led him 
them into the cabin, where 
helplessly down into a chair. 

Dothy had kindled a fire, and the 
light danced merrily over the holly, and 
over the pretty toys arranged neat 
hearth. Both young men, at the 


ning 


dence of Dothy’s Christmas morning 











celebration, were seized with embar- 
rassment. They took off their hats and 
shuffled their feet. Lon, on his elbow, 
regarded them with astonishment. 
Dothy, her shoes with red tops now 
hugged in her arm with the corncob 
doll, her flannel nightgown trailing 
about her ankles, regarded them with 
wide-eyed timidity. 

Buck presently cleared his throat and 
said : 

“Lon, when I writ yer er note las’ 
night an’ axed yer ef yer’d sold that 
there spotted steer what we’ve all been 
tryin’ ter herd out the swamp fer yer 
an’ drive ter market yer sont word that 
yer had not. Cal here seen this here 
man drivin’ that steer inter town yes- 
terday an’ he said he’d bought ’im. 
Cal were tellin’ of it at the shindig las’ 
night an’ Miss Marthy spoke of er 
stranger stayin’ at yo’ house. We put 
two an’ two tergether an’ I writ yer that 
note. I caught ’im jest as he were slip- 
pin’ off.” 

For a long moment Lon looked at 
Terry. He glanced at Buck and Cal 
and at Dothy. 
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“Buck, when I sont that message, 
Terry, here, hadn’t got back.” 

“What yer drivin’ at, Lon?” 

“As I say, I—I—Dothy, honey, go 
in the kitchen an’ set er match ter the 
kindlin’ laid in the stove.” 

When she had disappeared into the 
kitchen Lon gazed for a moment ear- 
nestly at the unhealed scratches on the 
old crook’s face, hesitated, then said 
resolutely: “Buck, Terry hadn’t pre- 
zactly bought that steer; but he went 
inter the swamp an’ caught ’im an’ tuck 
’?im down an’ sold ’im fer me.” Wav- 
ing his hand in the general direction of 
the fireplace he whispered hoarsely: 
“Santa Claus!” 

“Oh-h!” said Buck with understand- 
ing. And Cal echoed: “Oh-h!” 

Dothy returned from the kitchen 
and, in spite of the doll and the red- 
topped shoes held in her arms, man- 
aged to climb into Terry’s lap. She 
leaned contentedly back against him, re- 
garding with mild curiosity the two 
young men, who, by this time had 
backed to the door. They went out, 
closing it softly behind them. 


FARMHOUSE AS CROOKS’ RENDEZVOUS 


|F Alice Donnelly had not shown exceptional astuteness, a “home of crooks” 
would have been established soon in a farmhouse at Lebanon, New Jersey, the 


police of Newark asserted recently. Delevah J. Rogers, an escaped convict from 
Massachusetts, was negotiating the purchase of a twenty-acre farm near Lebanon, 
with Miss Donnelly’s father, a Newark real-estate dealer. Rogers gave Donnelly 
a five-hundred-dollar check on a Rochester, New York, bank as a deposit on the 
purchase price. 

Suspecting that the would-be purchaser was not honest, Miss Donnelly com- 
municated with the bank and learned that Rogers had no account there. ‘Then 
she notified the police, who arrested him. , 

According to Newark police officers, Rogers admitted that he had intended 
to establish a rendezvous for crooks of all sorts on the farm. They declare that 
he planned to charge a large amount for board and to allow the crooks to operate 
in Newark, sixty miles distant, and then scurry to cover at the farm. 

_. The price of the farm was eight thousand dollars. Rogers, the police assert, 
said he gave two men five hundred dollars to deposit in the Rochester bank. 
Their failure to do so caused his capture. 
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N elderly physician of the old 
school, Doctor David Dole 
was skillful, discerning, and 
conscientious, a man strong 
and of remarkable 
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idaverous 


r’s immediate call 
riey with her, 


Richard 


lay a magazine which he had been read- 
ing, as long had been his daily habit 
after breakfast. A tray on a table near 
the chair contained two medicine tum- 
blers with spoons, also one entirely 
empty, and a small carafe of water 
“Yes, he appears to be, Richard 
Doctor Dole hastened to exan 
prostrate man. “Dead, yes, 
dently stricken very suddenly.’ 
“Heart failure, perhaps,”’ Sang: 
gested, bending nearer. 
“Possibly,” said the physician 
may learn later. When did 
Mrs. Bruce? Who was with him?” 
“He was alone,” replied the 
keeper. She entered with Esthe 
was nearly overcome by her sudden be- 
reavement and sank on a chair th 
door. “I was clearing the 
table and heard him fall. Es 
upstairs. I found him just as 
him. I called Esther, then tele; 
to you. It was about five minutes 
“I have been in the gara 
breakfast,” said Sanger, wi 
his eyes. “I knew n 
it, doctor, till I saw you con 
stunned by the sudden blow 
“He appeared as well 
morning,” Mrs. Bruce volunteered 
thought he seemed even a bit be 
“Indeed, he did, Doctor 
Esther Farley governed her 
She was a graceful, finely 
nty-two, with large, dark eyé 


irom 


ng, but very refined and 
“Having almost entire 
1 know, I observed 











and cheerful he was this morning. My 
duties always take me upstairs after 
seeing him seated comfortably in the 
library.” 

“How long has he been here?” 


“About half an hour. I wheeled him 
in here soon after breakfast.” 

Doctor Dole did not reply. His brows 
had contracted and his face gone grave. 
ending nearer to the dead man to in- 
spect his eyes, he had detected a faint 
odor like that of burned almonds. He 
glanced sharply at the two medicine 
tumblers and the empty one near them. 

“When I left him he was looking at 
the pictures in the magazine received 
yesterday,” Esther tearfully added. 
“He had requested me to hand it to 
him.” 

“He now is lying on it.’ Sanger 
pointed, bending to take it from under 
the body. 

“Wait!” Doctor Dole stopped him. 
“Leave it there, Richard. Don’t touch 
anything.” 

“Not touch anything? 
idea?’ Sanger inquired, 
“Let’s place him on the couch. 
can’t leave him lying there.” 

“He must lie there for the present,” 
said the physician, rising. “I must 
make a more thorough examination. 
Wait in the parlor while I am doing 
80,” he directed, waving all of them 
from the room. 

‘Tll remain here,” Sanger 
“Perhaps I can aid you.” 

“No, I shall require no aid.” 

“But——” 


What’s the 
frowning. 
We 


said. 


“T insist upon it,” Doctor Dole inter- 
tupted firmly. “Besides, your cousin 
is in need of a little kindly sympathy 
from one of the family. This is no 
lime for antagonism,” he reproved, 
knowing there never had been a very 
friendly feeling between the two cou- 
Sins, 

“Humph!” Sanger ejaculated. He 
shot a quick glance at the girl. “I 
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guess she’s no more in need of it than 
Iam. She has been no nearer to Uncle 
Amos than I have, or any dearer.” 

Esther Farley was pausing at the 
open door, She ignored Sanger’s rude- 
ness. Her fine features were strangely 
set, nevertheless, and her tearful dark 
eyes, misty mirrors of deep grief and 
quickened apprehension, were in vivid 
contrast with her white cheeks. 

“I hope, Doctor Dole, there is noth- 
ing Ominous in your request,” she said 
deliberately. Her voice was firm, but 
she grasped the door frame to steady 
her swaying form. 

“What do you mean, ominous?” 
Sanger said growlingly, staring at her. 
“You don’t suppose there’s anything 
wrong, do you?” he asked, addressing 
the physician. 

“T have formed no opinion,” the phy- 
sician gravely said, as he urged them 
from the room. “I am deeply shocked. 
Your uncle and I have been lifelong 
friends. I will inform you later.” 

Doctor Dole closed the door. His 
misgivings then were apparent in his 
much more serious face. He could not 
really believe that this unexpected {a- 
tality was the result of a crime, a de- 
liberately and craftily planned murder, 
but no other theory seemed to him to 
explain the mysterious odor of cyanide. 
He crouched with his nostrils nearer to 
Farley’s lips, then arose to smell of the 
empty tumbler, but without touching it, 
and also to inspect the water carafe 
near by. He paused thoughtfully for a 
moment, then used the telephone on a 
stand in one corner, calling police head 
quarters. 

“IT want chief, 


the detective Joe 


Trask,” he said familiarly. “Is he 
there ?”’ 

“Talking. Who are you?” 

“Dave Dole,” said the physician. 


“Listen, Joe, but disclose nothing at 


present. Amos Farley is dead. I am 


making an investigation in his library. 
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Join me as soon as possible. Don’t ring. 
Come to the side veranda. I'll let you 
in the French window. Understand?” 

“Perfectly. I'll be with you pres- 
ently.” 

Detective Trask soon arrived. He 
was a dignified, impressive man of 
fifty, with more than a local reputation 
for keen discernment and superior acu- 
men. He greeted the physician famil- 
iarly and gazed briefly at the lifeless 
man. 

“So old Amos has gone,” he said 
gravely. “You evidently suspect some- 
thing wrong.” 

“I have serious misgivings,’ Dole 
told him. “I have been very close to 
Farley. He has always confided in me. 
He leaves a large estate, to which his 
nephew and niece are the joint heirs. 
They é 

“Any will?” Trask asked tersely. 

“Yes. Farley told me last week, how- 
ever, that he would make a new one. 
He was rigidly opposed to Esther’s en- 
gagement to Tom Dolliver, a foreman 
in the Gage machine plant. He de- 
clared he would disinherit her unless 
she gave this man up. She is a firm, 
self-reliant girl, however, with a strong 
will of her own, and she e 

“Wants to pick her own husband,” 
Trask interrupted bluntly. “That’s 
right and proper. I’m acquainted with 
the nephew, Dick Sanger. He’s treas- 
urer and general manager at the Wa- 
costa Mills. His uncle’s influence put 
him there. It’s a big job for an inex- 
perienced man of twenty-five, whose 
chief asset was a college education. He 
must have made good, however, having 
held it down for three years.” 

“He is the very opposite of Esther. 
Their temperaments are hostile is 














“Never mind that,” Trask inter- 
rupted. “Come to the point. Why are 
you suspicious?” 

Doctor Dole stated the circumstances 
and almost precisely what he had been 
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told, then pointed to the empty tumbler, 
“It has not been touched, or anything 
disturbed,” he said significantly. “Smell 
of it and say what you detect.” 

“A faint odor.” Trask bowed over 
the tumbler. “The same is perceptible 
in potassium cyanide under certain con- 
ditions. Do you know who put the 
tumbler here?” 

“T infer 25 

Doctor Dole broke off abruptly when 
Richard Sanger, entering unceremoni- 
ously, strode into the room and closed 
the door. He started slightly when he 
saw the detective, then flashed a quick, 
resentful glance at the physician. 

“I did not suppose you had any co- 
vert motive, Doctor Dole, when you ex- 
cluded me from the library,” he said 
haughtily. “I heard you talking and re- 
turned to see who had joined you. I'm 
amazed. Why have you called the 
police?” 

“Because I thought it necessary,” the 
physician said calmly. 

“Was it necessary to do so secretly?” 
Sanger sharply demanded. “Why didn’t 
you consult me, or Esther? Was it 
necessary to keep us in the dark? I’m 
astounded,” he declared, frowning 
darkly. “Am I to infer E 

“Only that I wanted to be sure that 
I was right before disclosing suspicions 
that might prove groundless,” Doctor 
Dole interrupted. “You should thank 
me for my consideration, Richard, in- 
stead of being offended. There are seri- 
ous grounds for suspicion.” 

“Suspicion of what? Not—not mur- 
der, doctor, surely!” Sanger faltered, 
seeming to suddenly realize the true sit- 
uation. “Pardon me, Detective Trask, 
for being a bit upset. All this has come 
on me very suddenly.” He gazed in 
manifest dismay from one to the other. 
“What do you mean? What grounds 
for suspicion ?” 

“This tumbler has contained a very 
deadly poison,” Detective Trask & 

















or 





. plained, pointing to it. “Do you know 


who put it here?” 

“My cousin, Esther Farley, soon 
after breakfast,” Sanger said promptly. 
“I saw her come here with it, also the 
carafe, as I went out to the garage.” 

“Was she in the habit of placing 
them here?” 

“Almost daily. She took most of the 
care of our Uncle Amos. He often 
wanted water when she was absent, so 
she always placed the tumbler and 
carafe where he could reach them,” 
Sanger explained. ‘“Poison—I’m dum- 
founded! I'll call her and mighty soon 
find out whether she m 

“Not yet!” Trask objected, quickly 
restraining him. “I'll do the calling and 
the finding out, Mr. Sanger, if it’s all 
the same to you,” he said pointedly. “If 
you want the truth ts 

“I want nothing else,” Sanger inter- 
jected emphatically. 

“Then let me ferret it out in my own 
peculiar way,” Trask advised. ‘You 
were going to the garage, you say, when 
you saw her coming here?” 

“I was,” Sanger repeated. “I re- 
mained there till I saw Doctor Dole has- 
tening here, as my chauffeur will tell 
you. My sedan has been running badly. 
We were trying to find the cause. 
That’s the only reason why I had not 
gone to my office.” 

Detective Trask appeared indifferent 
to these explanations. Without taking 
it from the tray, lest he might obliterate 
any evidence to be found on it, he was 
Inspecting the empty tumbler with a 
powerful lens. 

“It now appears perfectly dry,” Doc- 
* Dole remarked, intently watching 
im, 








“There are faint white dregs in the 
bottom,” Trask replied. “Here are sev- 
eral finger prints, tco, but they are 
Nearly the same size and plainly too 
small to be those of a man. Assuming 
that Amos Farley handled the tumbler 
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and drank from it unsuspectingly, he 
certainly left no perceptible finger 
prints,” 

“He may not have touched it,” 
Sanger said quickly. “The tumbler may 
have been held to his lips.” 

“By the person who left those finger 
prints. 

“Certainly. That’s the most reason- 
able conclusion,” Sanger forcibly ar- 
gued. 

“Very true, Sanger, in the absence 
of other finger prints,” the detective re- 
plied. He gazed thoughtfully at him 
and nodded. “That may explain it. I 
guess you are right. The tumbler may 
have contained a solution of cyanide 
psepared before she 

Detective Trask stopped abruptly. 
He gazed again at the dead man, who 
he now felt sure was the victim of a 
dastardly crime, and he presently ob- 
served a small dark object on the floor 
near the French window, so near the 
baseboard that it nearly escaped his 
more searching scrutiny of the tragic 
scene. He hastened to get it, a small 
cork, of which he sniffed a bit gingerly, 
then examined carefully. 

“T was right,” he exclaimed, turning 
to the physician. “This cork has the 
same faint odor. A cyanide solution 
was used. It evidently was poured into 
the tumbler from a small vial.” 

“But why was the cork left here?” 
Doctor Dole questioned perplexedly. 
“No sane person would have left such 
incriminating evidence on the scene of 
a murder.” 

“Unless it was overlooked,” Sanger 
quickly suggested. “If dropped inad- 
vertently, or perhaps Jost in the fear 
and haste of committing the crime——” 





“That’s correct, Sanger, absolutely,” 
Trask interrupted, replacing his lens in 
his pocket. “Here is convincing evi- 
dence of it. Feel of this side of the 
cork. What do you find?” 

“Something hard and pointed.” The 








t 


physician touched it cautiously. “It 


feels like a pin protruding from it.” 

“Tt’s a bit of steel, the pointed tip of 
a knife blade,” Trask told him. ‘“Ob- 
viously, doctor, the cork could not be 
easily drawn from the vial and a knife 
was used to pry it out. The blade 
broke, and tl 1e tip was left in the cork.” 

“Surely,” Sanger exclaimed. ‘“That’s 
as plain as twice two.” 

‘The cork evidently must have come 
forcibly, moreover, and flew 
across the room,” Trask quickly 
added, “You saw where it was lying. 
Evidently she could not find it, assum- 
Esther Farley is the culprit, and so 
she left it here temporarily, probably 
hinking that a murder would not evgn 
be suspected.” 

“It’s horrible, almost incred 
Sanger declared. He glanced fora mo- 
ment at his uncle’s still form 1 and | illid 


out 
half 


quite 


ible,” 


face, and a darker, more thr eatening 
frown settled on his own. “If she dic 


this, if she committed this terrible crime, 
though she’s my own cousin, Detective 


Trask, I'll leave no stone unturned to 
convict and punish her,” he said with 
suppres sed and bitter vehemence. “I 
still cannot believe it. If she——” 

boy a moment.” Trask’s i 
sive face had hardened ominously. His 
dark. eyes had a subtle gleam. “This 

dence is almost conclusive. We may 
clinch it. Where is her sleep- 
ing room?” 

“The west front room 
above,” Sanger told him. 

ad there a side stairway?” 

“Both side and rear.” 

‘Go ‘od 
me, Sa 
the meantime, 
in the parlor. Detain her there in ¢ 
versation until we return. I don’t wan 
her to come here, or to learn that she is 





be able to 


1 
an the 
On ule 


“Go with 
In 
you join Esther 


-on- 


Trask approved. 
and show me the way 


doctor 


neer 





seriously suspected,” he quickly ex- 
plained. “Make sure of it forme. We 
won't be long absent. Go to her at 


once.” 
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II. 


Detective Trask meant more than he 
had said when he advised Mr. Richard 
Sanger to let him ferret out the truth 
in his own peculiar way. Every man 
has his own way of doing things, his 
own method of solving a problem, and 
in this case that of Detective Trask was 
as obscure as the true significance of 
his ambiguous advice. He had started 
with a clean slate, an unprejudiced 
mind, but he very soon discovered that 
the problem might prove baffling and 





the correct answer not easily found. 
Ostensibly, nevertheless, he had it well 
in hand and was working it out with 
remarkable rapidity and _ unfaltering 
confidence. 

“Now, Sanger, the side stairway,” he 
said quietly, as they left the library. 
“The front can be seen from the par- 
lor.” 


The two men had taken but a few 
steps when round the corner of the hall 
stairway darted a mangy cat. 

“Where an Heaven’s name did you 
get that animal, Sanger?” asked the de- 
tective. 

“You don’t think I’d own a cat like 

do you?” was Sanger’s reply. 
“Wait and I'll chase it out of here in 
jiffy. Ugly-looking beast!” 

But the cat did not wait. 


that, 


Instead, it 





darted along the hallway and into one 
of the rooms 
“Never mind the cat, now, 
You can attend to it later. Let’ 
upstairs and see what we can find out.’ 
Just for a moment the detect 
paused and watched the 





hasten into the parlor. Then he hear 
ee . Sneed the ie 
Esther’s voice and quietly closed the! 
brary door, following his companion 
Esther’s room on the second fioor. 


“What's the idea?” Sanger inquired, 
with a more searching gaze at the detet 
tive’s inscrutable face. “Why did you 
want to come here? What do you & 


pect to find?” 
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“Something worth finding,” Trask 
told him with grim dryness. “Possibly, 
Sanger, a knife with a broken blade.” 

“Her knife! By Jove, that would in- 
deed clinch it, as you said,” Sanger de- 
dared, “It would fix this terrible crime 
on her beyond any reasonable doubt.” 

“I agree with you.” Trask gazed 
sharply around the charmingly fur- 
nished room. “Do you know what mo- 
tive she might have, what reason for 
killing her uncle? I mean, of course, 
aside from the fact that she will in- 
herit a portion of his estate.” 

“Humph!” Sanger grunted, frown- 
ing. “I suppose she will now get all 
that’s coming to her,” he said pointedly. 
“She was sure to have lost it, however, 
if Uncle Amos had lived a while 
longer.” 

“Why so? That’s very significant.” 

“He was about to make a new will 
and disinherit her.” 

“The dickens!” Trask appeared sur- 
prised. “For what reason?” 

“Because she refused absolutely to 
give up Tom Dolliver, whom she in- 
tends sooner or later to marry. Uncle 
Amos bitterly opposed it. He wanted 
her to marry a banker, a lawyer, or 
some professional man on her own so- 
tial plane. He was right, too, perfectly 
tight. But Esther wouldn’t yield to 
reason, persuasion, or intimidation, 
even,” Sanger forcibly added. “She’s 
willful, very willful, as obstinate as a 
mule.” 

“All this denotes it,” Trask conceded. 
“I know Dolliver well. He’s an honest, 
manly fellow.” 

“No one denies it,” Sanger said 
gtowlingly. “But he’s not the right 
type for Esther. That was my uncle’s 
decision, at least, but she would not 
submit to it. She refused absolutely to 
consider ? 

“One moment. Did she know he was 
going to make a new will?” Trask ear- 
nestly questioned. 

“She must have known it.” Sanger 


emphasized it with a quick, forceful 
nod. “He has repeatedly threatened to 
do so. He had a talk here with his 
lawyer yesterday morning. Esther later 
defied him, nevertheless, and i 

“That’s enough!” Trask said curtly. 
“It supplies a plausible motive. I'll 
question her presently.” 

“But that won’t get you anything,” 
Sanger bluntly predicted, watching with 
sinister gaze every move of the detec- 
tive. “That is, of course, unless you 
can confront her with irrefutable evi- 
dence of her guilt. Find that first, De- 
tective Trask, by all means,” he ad- 
vised. “I know her better than you. 
You can’t force a confession from her. 
She’ll deny everything and assert . 

“Denials won’t serve her.” Trask 
turned from a dressing table and dis- 
played a small knife found in Esther’s 
manicure set. “I thought it might be 
here. The blade is broken. The frag- 
ment in the cork exactly fits it,” he de- 
clared while he quickly compared them. 
“Though this alone might convict her, 
we may also find the vial. Who occu- 
pies the adjoining room?” 

“That’s only a private bathroom.” 
Sanger hastened to open the door. 
“Only Esther uses this one. The vial 
may be in her medicine cabinet,” he 
suggested. 

Detective Trask searched vainly for 
it. Only one other article in the room 
was of special interest to him. That 
was a thin, perfectly plain tumbler on 
the lavatory shelf. It was precisely like 
the one he had examined in the library. 
He scrutinized it, but made no com- 
ment. 

“That’s all,” he said, turning abruptly 
to Sanger. “No more yseally is needed. 
We'll return to the library.” 

Richard Sanger did not question him. 
He did not think it necessary. He could 
see with half an eye that the detective 
now was fully convinced of Esther Far 
ley’s guilt. It was very apparent in 
his set, serious face and ominous frown. 
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They found her in the hall when they 
went down. Several sympathetic neigh- 
bors who had learned of her sudden be- 
reavement were talking with her. The 
chauffeur had come in from the garage 
and joined a group of awed servants in 
the rear of the hall. 

Detective Trask merely glanced at 
them. He appeared oblivious to their 
sudden consternation, to the apprehen- 
sive silence that instantly fell upon 
them, born of vague misgivings upon 
seeing a detective in the house. He 
waved Doctor Dole aside when the phy- 
sician anxiously approached him. He 
went and looked into the library, ap- 
parently only to be sure that nothing 
had been disturbed; and when he 
turned back, pausing only a few feet 
from it—he left the door wide open. 

“Is an officer here?” Esther Farley 
had left her friends and touched the 
physician’s arm. “You did not tell me, 
Doctor Dole,” she reproved him, gaz- 
ing anxiously at his grave, kindly face. 
“When did he come? Why is he here? 
What have he and Richard been do- 
ing?” she faltered, with a mingling of 
dread and distrust in her subdued and 
quavering voice. 

“Well—ahem!”’ Doctor Dole coughed 
nervously. He felt embarrassed and 
apprehensive. “Not very long; in fact, 
Esther, only a few minutes. I—he— 
well, to tell the truth, I asked him to 
come here.” 

“Asked him—you!”’ Esther 
amazedly. “For what reason?” 

“Because, as a matter of fa 

“Wait. Let me inform her, doctor.” 
Trask came a step nearer to them. 
“You may not-know the exact facts. 
Let me also advise you, Miss Farley, to 
be very careful what you say. You 
have a right to know it may be used 
against you.” 

“Against me!” Esther repeated. Her 
voice was hardly audible. She seemed 
for a moment unable to grasp the mean- 
ing of his warning, or the true signifi- 
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cance of what had occurred. “Why do 
you say that, why look at me like that” 


she asked. “Is there any—any serious 
occasion for it? You—you don’t mean 
that—that a crime~has been com- 


mitted!” she said falteringly, with a 
sudden horrified gasp. 

“There is very convincing evidence 
of it.” Trask was watching her closely 
—but constantly with a furtive eye on 
the library door. 

“Not that my—my uncle was mur- 
dered !” 

“T am very sure of it.” 

“Sure of it! Murdered!” Esther 
muttered. She heard murmurs of hor- 
ror and dismay from several observers. 
She shrank for an instant, then steadied 
herself. Her dark, dilated eyes, which 
had been fixed briefly on the detective’s 
face, were turned on that of her cousin, 
then standing near the library door. 
She gazed at him for several seconds 
without speaking, but with a look more 
expressive than words, more terribly 
accusing ; and then she drew up a little, 
deathly pale, but with nerves gone tense 
and her graceful figure almost rigid in 
her strained composure. “Do you 
mean, Detective Trask,” she asked de- 
liberately, “that I am suspected of hav- 
ing killed my uncle?” 

“You are the last person known to 
have been with him,” Trask intimated. 

“I asked, sir, whether I am sus 
pected.” 

“Very seriously suspected. You cat 
refuse to answer any questions at this 
time, if you 2 

“But I have nothing to hide,” Esther 
asserted, interrupting him. “I wish to 
be questioned—and to question you,” 
she pointedly told him. 

“T am here to ask, not answer ques 
tions,” Trask sternly informed her. 
“Was Amos Farley as well as ustal 
when you left him?r” 

“As far as I know. He was looking 
at the illustrations in a magazine.” 

















“Where did you go after leaving 
him?” 

“To my cousin’s room, and then to 
my own to put things in order. I was 
in my own room when Mrs. Bruce told 
ne Uncle Amos was dead.” 

“How long after you left him?” 

“Less than half an hour.” 

“You placed a water carafe and tum- 
bler for him. Did you prepare any 
medicine in the tumbler?” 

“I did not. His medicine was in two 
other tumblers,” 

“What did you put in the third?” 

“Nothing. I brought it empty from 
the breakfast table.” 

“What was in the vial from which 
you dropped this cork?” Trask de- 
manded, taking it from his pocket. 

“I know nothing about it.” Esther 
gazed at it, then again at the stern, ac- 
cusing eyes of the detective. “I never 
saw it before,’ she asserted a bit de- 
fantly. “I had no vial. I 3 

“Wait! I want only the truth, Miss 
Farley.” Trask warned her with in- 
creasing severity. “Denials and eva- 
sions won’t serve you. This is your 
knife, isn’t it’? he demanded, showing 
it to her. 

“Yes, it is mine,” Esther admitted. 

“How did you break the point from 
the blade ?” . 

“I did not know it was broken. I— 
I don’t know how,” she faltered. 

“You don’t, eh?” Trask said incredu- 
lously. “I'll presently inform you. If 
you still assert that you did not kill 
your uncle ég 

“I do and will, Detective Trask, as 
long as I have breath in my body.” 
Miss Farley drew up again, white with 
vitter indignation. “I don’t know why 
you suspect me. I know that I am in- 
Nocent,” she cried. “If you have any 
rounds for this unjust suspicion, I cer- 
tainly am a victim of circumstances— 
or the infamous designs of another.” 

No more of that,” Trask sternly 
warned her. “One capable of such a 
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crime doesn’t shrink from trying to 
place it on another.” 

“That’s true, Trask, as true as gos- 
pel,” Sanger exclaimed. “I told you 
what to expect. I knew she’d deny it. 
If she referred to me—faugh! It’s ab- 
surd on the face of it,’ he declared, 
frowning disdainfully. 

Esther Farley did not look at him. 
“I know nothing about all this, Detec- 
tive Trask,” she insisted. “Uncle Amos 
has been like a father to me since my 
childhood. I loved him and cared for 
him. I would have shrunk in abhor- 
rence from such a terrible crime. I 
could have no motive, no cause 

“Stop a moment,” Trask commanded. 
“You knew your uncle was about to 
make a new will and disinherit you, 
didn’t you?” 

“He had threatened to do so.” 

“You knew it, didn’t you?” Trask 
sharply questioned. “Don’t try to evade 
me. Answer me.” 

“I did know it,” Esther admitted. 
Her drawn, gray lips began to twitch 
and tremble under the merciless in- 
quiries of the detective. “But that was 
to me no incentive to crime. I am in- 
nocent. [——” 

“You'll have to convince a judge and 
jury of that,” Trask declared abruptly. 
“You are under arrest. You must have 
felt very sure, Miss Farley, that a mur- 
der would not be suspected,” he sternly 
accused her. “That tumbler on the 
table has contained poison. You left 
on the floor the cork of the vial from 
which you poured it. I found in it the 
point of your knife blade. You did 
not know you broke it when removing 
the cork. You went to your room only 
to replace the knife on your toilet table. 
You a 

“Don’t—don’t!” Esther gasped out. 
“It is false—but I can’t bear it! 
Don’t ” She shrank from him, hor- 
rified, and thrust out her hands in pite- 
ous appeal; and then, suddenly over- 
come by the agonizing strain, she cov- 
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ered her hueless face and turned away 
in heartbroken sobs and tears. 

“Oh, there’s nothing in that,” Sanger 
cried reprovingly. “You're taking the 
wrong course. You'd better tell the 
truth, Esther, and let that relieve you,” 
he advised. “Tears won’t atone for 
your crime, for the killing of this good 
and kind old man.” He turned with 
the last and entered the library, bend- 
ing in manifest grief and sorrow over 
the lifeless man—and then he took from 
the floor the magazine on the edge of 
which Amos Farley had fallen, 

Detective Trask saw him. He 
glanced sharply at a table on which sev- 
eral other magazines were lying. He 
saw at once that the upper corner of 
the leaves of all of them were quite bent 
and wrinkled. 

“One moment, Mr. Sanger,” he said 
quickly, as if there had been no inter- 
ruption in his inquiries. “You’re a col- 
lege man, aren’t you? You took a 
course in chemistry. You’re familiar 
with the deadly character of potassium 
cyanide, aren’t you?” 

“Certainly,” Sanger admitted readily. 
He inferred that the detective merely 
wanted some information. “What do 
you wish to know about it?” he in- 
quired, returning to the hall with the 
magazine in his hand. 

“It’s quickly fatal if taken inter- 
nally?” Trask inquired. 

“Very,” Sanger nodded. “It para- 
lyzes the nerve centers and stops the 
heart action, Death occurs almost in- 
stantly.” 

“Why, then, did you suggest to me, 
Sanger, that a solution of cyanide might 
have been held to the lips of Amos 
Farley by the person whose finger 
prints are on that tumbler?” Trask 
slowly demanded, pointing to it. 
“You know he would have died in- 
stantly—and that Esther Farley could 
not possibly have gone to the second 
floor without being seen by Mrs. Bruce, 
who hurriedly went into the hall the 
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moment Farley fell from his wheel 
chair.” 

Sanger did not reply for a moment, 
He stood motionless, gazing straight at 
the detective. He could not mistake 
the ominous significance of his ques- 
tion. But there was no twitching lip, 
no twinging muscle, not the quiver of 
an eyelid even. By slow degrees never- 
theless, the last vestige of color faded 
from his long, cadaverous face, leaving 
it as deathly white as that of the lifeless 
man in the library. 


“That did not occur to me,” be re- 
plied. “I did not think seriously 
about it.” 


“Or about the tumbler, I judge, on 
the lavatory shelf in Miss Farley’s bath- 
room.” Trask’s keen incisive voice was 
growing hard and threatening. “It is 
perfectly clean. There is not a finger 
print on it. That is quite unusual. It 
looks very much, Sanger, as if some 
one substituted it for the one that was 
there, carefully wiping it to prevent 
leaving his own finger prints, his pur- 
pose being to place the one bearing 
Esther’s finger prints in the tray on the 
library table.” 

“I hope you don’t imply, Detective 
Trask, that I did anything of the kind,” 
Sanger said coldly. Not for an instant 
had his lowering gaze left the detec- 
tive’s face. 

“Sanger, I am pointing out an incon- 
sistency, in that so much evidence in- 
criminating Esther Farley was found 
here, but not the sign of a finger print 
on the tumbler in her bathroom.” 

“It is your business to observe such 
things,” said Sanger. “I know nothing 
about them.” ; 

“You know her habits and those 0 


your uncle,” Trask told him. “Betort 
going to the garage, where you tf 
mained until the fatality was aiscov 


ered, you could have stealthil ly changed 
the tumblers and put dregs of  poisot 
in that on the library table, The knif - 
and cork could have been pt reviously 
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prepared. I have had all this in mind, 
Sanger, from the beginning.” 

“However, your having it in mind, 
Trask, does not concern me,” Sanger 
answered sneeringly. “Your thinking 
so proves nothing.” 


“True.” Trask admitted it. ‘That 


is why, in order to refute the evidence 


against this girl, I have had to shape 
a course to discover just how the deed 
was done. Why did you object, San- 
ger, when Doctor Dole excluded you 
from the library?” he sternly ques- 
tioned. 

“Only because I thought it my duty 
to remain there,” said Sanger, without 
a change of voice or countenance. 

“Why did you return a little later in 
spite of the physician’s objection?” 

“Because I heard him talking with 
some one.” 

“Sanger, that’s not true. Your only 
motive, Sanger, was to get—that maga- 
zine!” 

Trask’s voice rang out more sternly 
with the sudden threatening accusation. 
He rushed forward quickly and seized 
the magazine. Sanger did not oppose 
him, His thin lips had turned to a dull, 
slaty gray and were curved in a sneer 
of sinister indifference. He thrust his 
thumbs into the pockets of his vest and 
leaned against the wall, watching the 
detective, but without a glance at any 
other person in the hall. Doctor Dole 
Was staring at him as if dumfounded. 
But Esther Farley, the several neigh- 
bors and the awed servants, all were 
held as if spellbound by the rapid, star- 
tling movement of the detective. 

Quickly Trask examined the leaves 

the magazine. The upper edges of 
many were bent, as if caused by some 
one in the habit of turning the leaves, 
not by means of the edge, but by wet- 
ting a finger on one’s tongue and turn- 
ing each leaf separately, 

Trask quickly saw where the last 
leaf had been turned. He tore off the 
corner of the next one. He could de- 
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tect faint indications of white dust on 
the paper. He caught sight of the sick 
cat which had sneaked into the room 
and was hiding under a chair, “This 
poor animal would be better dead,” he 
said. “And it is necessary that I make 
a certain experiment.” So saying, he 
seized the cat and drew the suspected 
paper across its tongue. There was a 
quick, spasmodic movement, a momen- 
tary convulsion, and there remained in 
the detective’s hand only a motionless, 
lifeless form of gray fur. 

“I thought so!” Trask turned 
quickly and confronted Sanger. “You 
are the culprit. You are under arrest. 
You-——” 

“Oh, I'll not resist.” Sanger checked 
him with a deprecatory gesture. ‘“lorce 
is not necessary. I confess my guilt. 
It would be vain to deny it” 


“Entirely vain, Sanger,’ Trask 
sternly told him, 
“You have outplayed me.” A faint 


smile, more like a sneer of mingled con- 
tempt, resignation, and _ indifference, 
broke the rigid lines of Sanger’s set, 
white face. “You were very keen and 
clever, Detective Trask, to so blind me 
to your true suspicions that I finally be- 
trayed myself. It was about the only 
way you could have discovered the 
truth, providing I*had removed and de- 
stroyed the magazine. I admit that I 
discovered a way to so poison the leaves 
that they would be fatal to one turning 
them as my uncle was in the habit of 
doing. In case murder was suspected, 
however, I decided to shield myself by 
involving my cousin. My only motive 
—well, I have lost in secret speculation 
about half of the funds of the Wacosta 
Mills. Only a legacy from my uncle 
could save me from later exposure and 
imprisonment, I must now suffer the 
penalty, of course—but not in this 
world!” 
“Look out! 
Trask yelled. 


Stop him, doctor!” 


“Quick !” 
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But his own desperate attempt and 
that of the physician proved futile. 
Sanger had suddenly taken something 
from his vest pocket and put it in his 
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down by a lightning bolt, he fell to the 
floor at the detective’s feet. 

“He was right—not in this world!” 
Doctor Dole looked up from the pros- 





trate man. “Cyanide. Contained in a 
gelatin capsule.” 


mouth. The crackle of something 
brittle followed. Instantly, as if struck 


COUNTERFEIT POSTAGE STAMPS MADE 


IVE men were arrested recently in West Allenhurst, New Jersey, after secret- 
service agents had raided a bungalow there and seized a vast quantity of 
counterfeit postage stamps of every denomination. Close watch kept by secret- 
service men on the movements of Giles M. Ranney, alias “Davidson,” led to the 
raiding of the bungalow and the arrest of Ranney and four alleged confederates. 
Several weeks before, according to government agents, one of the five men 
went to a drug store in New York and asked for a certain kind of acid. The 
druggist told him he had none in stock, and as soon as his customer left he 
communicated with detectives, being of opinion that the acid for which the man 
asked is the sort that is used by counterfeiters. 

The police turned the case over to the secret service, and the man who sought 
to purchase the acid was arrested but released. The government agents did not 
lose track of him, however. One of the men assigned to watch him followed 
him to West Allenhurst, and it was then that the authorities became aware of 
the extent of the counterfeiter’s operations. 

Huge quantities of bogus stamps had been turned out at the West Allenhurst 
plant, it was said, and the distribution of them was to begin immediately. All 
stamps manufactured were seized by the raiders, who also took charge of a com- 
plete set of counterfeiting machinery. 

The counterfeiters, it was said, had also planned to manufacture some of 
their bogus stamps in New York, and had made elaborate arrangements for the 
distribution of their product there. 


ROIS OOM 
RECORD VERDICT FOR LOSS OF HANDS 


IXTY thousand dollars, the largest amount ever awarded by a jury in New 
York State as damages for injury to a child, was the verdict rendered 
recently in favor of Rose Cattani, eight years old, against the American Railway 
Express Company. An automobile truck hired by the defendant cut off the 
little girl’s hands while she was at play on a New York sidewalk on Septem- 
ber 8, 1920, 

\ccording to the testimony, a truck owned by Harry H. McKeon, a con- 
tractor, and driven by William J. Talbot, distributing goods for the American Rail- 
way Express Company, was moving on the wrong side of the street when tt 
overrode the curb and its wheel rolled over the hands of little Rose, who was 
making mud pies on the sidewalk. - 

The express company and the driver and the contractor were made defendants. 
The express company attempted to evade responsibility on the ground that, as 
the truck was not theirs but merely one which had been commissioned to do some 
extra work, the responsibility for the accident lay with the contractor. The juty 
held that the express company was liable for the whole sixty thousand dollars 
damages. 
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OWN the alleys, through the avenues and side streets, out on the country 
roads, into the villages with their holly-decked windows and their snow- 
covered pavements, there is coming the most beloved, the most adored 

fictional reality that enters our lives. Yes, the spirit is even stealing through 
into the grim, barred buildings in which happiness is a welcome, but far too 
casual, visitor. 

You all know what we mean, You all know what we are getting at. Christ- 
mas has come around once more—Christmas, the symbol of peace on earth and 
good will toward men. Few and far apart indeed are those unfortunates—and 
we hope there is not one among you—who do not feel this spirit; who do not 
experience a feeling of exultation, of abounding joy; whose memories do not 
travel back to other Christmases—no doubt to the very first Christmas of realizing 
remembrance, when they felt assured that a jolly little man all done up in furs, 
who had spent the entire year making things for all mankind, came dashing 
through the night to leave gifts and cheery greetings. 

This childish impression is the most lasting. If we do not still believe that 
a real jolly little old man brings the cheer, we know that there is a something— 
an intangible something—that brings this cheer at Christmas time each year. 
It is the spirit that is in us now as we write these lines, the spirit that makes 
us feel as if we would like nothing better than to take each one of you by the 
hand, grip it hard, and wish you the very merriest of Christmases, to walk with 
you a way in the sparkling air, and leave you with another handshake and another 
“Merry Christmas.” Since we can’t do this in person, please take this as the 
will for the deed. 

You have all been very kind to us, and your gift of kindness is the best 
present we can receive on Christmas Day, nineteen hundred twenty-one. We 
thank you for this gift from the very bottom of our heart, and we hope that 
each and every one of you will have a joyous Christmas, that in every home where 
this greeting goes it will find light hearts and happy, smiling faces. Remember 
that the worst of all the crimes that it is wrong to commit is the crime of being 
unhappy on Christmas, the crime of not radiating happiness and good cheer about 
you on that day of all others. 

Merry Christmas! 





COMMITS SELF TO SING SING 


SING SING recently received a voluntary prisoner. This-man was so well 

Satisfied with the treatment which he received there on a former occasion that 
he committed himself this time. 

He is John Amishosky, thirty years old, of Brooklyn, New York, who was 
sentenced to Sing Sing August 5, 1919, for grand larceny. A short time after 
he was paroled he asked to be taken back to Sing Sing because he wished to have 
Doctor Amos O. Squire, head prison physician, treat him until he recovers from 
@ recent operation. The parole board allowed Amishosky to go back. 











If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 


charge 
All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission Is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 


be revealed. 
Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 


sponsible for them. 


Neit E. S.—This ability “just to get by” in our jobs comes from any one 
of a number of things. We may be trying to do things that we are not fitted 
for. We may have a very incongenial place in which to work. We may be in 
ill health or have so much personal trouble in our private lives that we can’t 
concentrate on what we are doing. But mainly it is due to the fact that we 
are just getting by in our minds. That’s the case with you. You are only mildly 
interested in what you undertake to do, and so you get mild results. You are 
ervative by instinct, and so it is hard for you to work up a real enthusiasm 
for anything. If you will struggle with this difficulty intelligently, you can over- 
come it, and you will then find that you will be far more of a positive element 


ways. 








A. B. C.—So you want me to deal as severely with you as I have with “Sally,” 

h? Dear girl, you don’t need that. What you need is to be told that you hav 
many possibilities, and that twenty-one is by no means too late to take up the 
matter of a better education and of character development. You are so fine and 
neere in your isa, so affectionate and so truly aspiring, that I have only 
re to encourage you and help you with kind words. You need to have 
nfidence ari ee You cele a splendid mind, one that will take any 
n t of training that you will give it. You have a good physique. G 
real gymnasium and make it better. Why not train yourself for a 























de luxe? You wog it in you. And for goodness’ sake don’t get 

é Look out f r the writer of the specimen you inclose. That Jus the 

tvpe of good-natt liftless, do-less, and unambitious person to drag | n 

the deadly level ae of just existing, if you allow yourself to: be so dragge 
Happy Ho ll, you see that your letter didn’t arrive “ 

for the issue of the twenty-fifth.” In fact, it’s a long way from that date 

occur to you that some two or three thousand folks would have the same idea as 

you, did it? I don’t need, in fact, to be a graphologist in order to read your charat- 

ter, for it is in every word that you write, as well as in every stroke of your pen 

You are inconsiderate, because you don’t stop to think. You are hs sractical, 

be you are a prey to your most random impulses. You are lacl — in true 

an n, because you put pleasure before achievement. On the other side o 
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this dark picture, you are free from small meannesses. You are a good friend 
and have strong attachments. You hate a lie and are not one to pretend what 
you are not. Also, I like your courage. 


Grorce C. Mitts.—What d’you mean, a comman laborer, when you have 
had agricultural training and like it? There’s a career for you, a paying profes- 
sion, in which the rewards are more easily gained than in a great many others. 
I don’t recommend you to be a salesman. Your handwriting shows that that 
quicksilver, flashing intuitiveness, which is as much a part of a natural salesman 
as is his tongue, is not yours. 


ae oe 


I don’t deny that you could make your living at that work. You have too 
much energy and ambition to make a complete failure of anything for which you 
had the slightest talent. But in the profession of agriculture you will find your 
real sphere. It’s odd how many persons with that particular talent distrust it! 


Mary BeVere.—Mary, you are drawn toward nursing because you are so 
kind and affectionate and pitying that you can’t resist the thought of helping 
those who suffer, but you are not fitted by temperament to stand the work or 
the frequently unpleasant details of that profession. You are not nervous in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but you would react badly to all depressing sur- 
roundings, and you would have your bright spirits dimmed by constant association 
with sickness and death. On the other hand, you have genuine musical talent, 
and I know that if you will just get past this critical period in which you doubt 
the profession you have chosen, you will be all right. It is a curious thing that 
nearly all professional persons pass through these times when they turn in 
weariness from their real vocation to anything which is different. The specimen 
which you inclose is the writing of a person who has little imagination, who is 
only moderately affectionate, and whose mental horizon is not. wide. 


__Ricuarp Yea ANp Nay.—Your predicament is precisely the same as Mary’s, 
Richard, with this difference—that those who enter the service of the church 
are more prone than any others to these seasons of doubt and self-questioning, 
and that such self-searching is well justified in any who would seek to be a guide 
to the world of men. On the other hand, you can allow that spirit to invade you 
until you have no honest, forthright, and downright feeling left. That, I think, 
1s partly what you are doing. You are allowing yourself to dally with the thought 
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that you might lay down all this responsibility, and that you might vig to 
something easier. Isn’t that it? A man of your caliber has no need to be told 
that meditation and thought are clarifiers of a state such as this, but perhaps 
you have not realized that, in addition to this, action is sometimes a clarifier also, 
Ww hy not go frankly to your superior and state your case, then ask him to let 
you leave college for six months and take up missionary work under sonic ex- 
perienced man? I do believe that such a course of action would help you greatly 
to settle definitely whether or not you have found your true nochor A 


W. W. P.—Lots of vitality there, and strength and power! No wonder you 


often feel restless, my dear girl. You have enough material to make four 
worten, Are you working for four? 


A lip 


Beessser, eee 


average 


Cr. 
” * 2 
~ tidgcee<.. 
All your heart in business, you say? Are you working for a salary or for 
ae 


yourself: If the former, you are ron in too limited a sphere. You are 
emphatically the kind of woman who is fitted to give rather than to tak 
Iiow about thatr Are you filling a subordinate position’ If so, you 
entirely the wrong groove. Your executive ability is enormous. Don’t mak 
the mistake of pushing it down out of sight. Hold up that fine head of yours 
nd tal ¢ 


uke your rightful place in the world, that of the person who is strong e1 


to carry responsibilities and is determined not to be shoved into a lesser place. 





HeLeNE.—There is nothing that your personality really lacks. All the elements 
of charm and attraction and power are there. You simply need to have ¢ 
n the fact that they are. A great many persons are like you—possessed of riche 
which they persistently ignore. If you will just act as you feel, you will fine 
that your personality is interesting to yourself and to others, our tendency 
is to hesitate, to allow self-consciousness to creep over you, to stifle your 
and to act as you think you should, instead of as you wish. Some person 


not have such advice as this given them, for they would abuse the 1s 
offered; but you will never do that. You need this loosening of the drawsirings 


li along the line, in your attitude toward your character, as well as toward your 
personality. 


G. K. B—The specimen numbered one is the writing of an exceedingh 
immature person who is entirely self-satisfied and therefore has little prospect 
of developing. Persons of this type are not wholly incompetent, but are never 
of great value to the es 1. Specimen number two shows ignorance, but a g00¢ 
. +4 


disposition and the tendency to be a hard worker as well. Three is the writing 
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of a person who is kind and good-natured to an unusual degree. Nutnber four 
is a person who is affectionate and good in the best sense of the word. Let me 
add, however, that school training will not be of much service to this writer. 
Let him or her take up practical subjects. 





Jacx.—Well, my dear chap, I think that it is not a matter of the one ques- 
tion of a day; it is a matter of two conflicting temperaments. You are very 
affectionate, and you would never think of saying to a girl that you must have 
your freedom. You would think that you, and what you did, were part of 
her, and that she would have a right to say something about it all. This writer, 
on the contrary, is a person who, while constant and sensibly kind, is not at 
all affectionate; and it would be impossible for her to understand your feelings 
on this or any other subject which had to do with the emotions. Frankly, I 
advise you to drop the whole matter. I have almost never seen two persons of 
such dissimilar tastes get along together. If you were both of a loving dis- 
position, that would be different. You could put up with other disagreements, 
but when the emotional temperaments are different, that is fatal. So far as work 
is concerned, I think that you are on the right track. 


J. H. Smitn.—I agree that you could do work which is not manual. You 
are naturally a “detail” man, able to pin your mind to matters that would bore 
some persons and that most of us would find difficult to deal with. 


aly wa 


L-—fiteha Tana a , Ca 





0a Le LH, e 
C ee 7 
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Your trouble is that you have accepted the fate which seemed to throw 
you out of the work for which you were trained. As a matter of fact, there 
are many places out of doors and partially out of doors where your services 
would be valuable. How about working for commission merchants in the care 
of fruit and perishable goods? There are often positions open with them, which 
combine the work of an outside man, a timekeeper, and a stockkeeper. I’m _ not 
saying that that would be the best; I’m just suggesting a line which will show 
what I mean, 


A. R. W., Pawtucket—yYes, I think that you could handle the advanced 
position that you mention, but if you did it well you would have to get a firmer 
gtip on your power of concentration. You would have to be a little keener 
g mentally, and you would surely have to look out for that occasional absent- 
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mindedness which attacks you. Forewarned is forearmed! If you know these 
danger points and guard against them, you ought to be able to handle as big a 
osition in your line as you can get. You have “the musical temperament.” 
hat always carries with it some degree of talent. Don’t look to that for bread 
and butter, though. Keep it for your recreation. 


Epna Ricpy.—Your capital “D” expresses frankness and sincerity. But 
your letter formations show that you belong to the doubting Thomas class and 
that this doubt embraces your own powers. The pride and courage shown in 
your capitals does not continue to function throughout all your nature, and for 
this reason your character is a very contradictory one. 


If you are wise you will let loose your enthusiasms and your affections and 
allow them subtly to touch all your mental processes with their gold. 


G. W. Lanc.—To tell you the truth, there’s no special “career” to which 
you should devote yourself. You have a good mind, and you can turn it in 
any one of a dozen different directions. That’s the charm of not being fastened 
to one job and one only by the unyielding hand of nature. Persons who can 
do some one thing superbly well have, it is true, an easy time of it, if and after 
they have succeeded ; but they haven’t half so much chance of eating three squares 
a day throughout their lives, nor have they the prospect of having so much fun 
as the fellow who can hunt around through the world for any kind of j 
happens to appeal to him. All of which means that you should stop won 
what career you should take up, and should turn your attention just to doing 
and doing well what comes right at your hand. Don’t think I mean that any 
old thing will do. I just mean that you can find that career of yours in almost 
any business where the rewards are not too meager. 














EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full details of your case, stating whethor or 
not It has been before the courts previously, or whether or not It has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you 
desire Miss Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, and State. Unless accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope your communication will be answered in this column. 


T is the general opinion that the workman does not lose his character as an 
| employee when he leaves his bench or place of employment to collect his 
wages or to do any other thing that shall strictly pertain to his paid and 
regular occupation. Acts outside of employment causing accident may occur when 
an employee is engaged on his employer’s business, but not on the part of that 
business for which he is hired. Thus, if a workman tries to teach himself to 
run a machine to which he is not assigned, and permission for this act has not 
been given him, he will be refused compensation, if injured. 

If, however, employees are openly allowed to change machines, or if it is 
the custom of the place to use no discrimination as to what employee is at any 
particular machine, then there shall be the usual right to compensation. 

The directions of an employer must be followed unless the workman wishes 
to accept the entire responsibility for his acts and their consequences. Even 
if the directions given to the workman seem to be unnecessary or too cautious, 
it is at his own peril that he disregards them. Miners are notorious offenders 
in this situation, and many of the fatal accidents sustained by them, for which 
they have no redress, occur because they deliberately ignore the warnings and 
orders of their foremen. 

An employee is not out of employ if he has to traverse streets in going 

from one plant where he works to another belonging to the same company. How- 
ever, this rule does not apply during the lunch hour. If the employee is eating 
that meal on the premises of his employer and in such a place as is not forbidden 
to him, any accident befalling him at that time will be considered as occurring 
during the time of employment and as the responsibility of the employer; but 
if he shall go to an eating house outside of his place of employment, his employer 
is not responsible for what occurs to him there, or for any injury he may sustain 
on his way there. ‘ 
__As a general thing, an employee who acts in an emergency according to 
his best judgment and in the interests of his employer, is considered to be within 
the scope of his legitimate duties. But the emergency must be a true one and 
not something arising out of the disobedience or negligence of the employee. 

The workman is not considered to be actively in employ while on his way 
to or from work. But if he is in close proximity to his place of employment, 
there may be a question as to his rights in the matter of compensation from his 
employer. If, on the other hand, the workman is proceeding to or returning 
from a place where he has gone on the order of his employer, he is considered 
to be actively engaged in that employment. 

A miner’s employment commences when he has obtained his pit lamp at 
the pit brow and is ready to descend. Where the employer contracts to carry 
the employee to and from work, the obligation of the emplayer begins when 
the workman enters the vehicle provided. A collector who is injured in going 
his rounds from one place to another is in active employ. 


Many of the questions which arise as to The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
are quite baffling. In this department I have had a number of such questions 
Presented to me, concerning which I could not give direct advice but was obliged 
to say that only a new decision of the courts or a modification of an old one 
would meet that case. 
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The tendency of the law in all matters touching on the workman and his 
welfare is to inquire very closely into the actual conditions and to probe beneath 
what is the surface relationship of employer and employee or the statement of 
their agreements. 

Thus, in the matter just discussed, that of just when a workman is or js 
not in the active employ of his employer, the court or any administrative board 
will consider all phases of the subject. It should be noted also that the mode 
of considering this latest law of civilized countries is a fine example of how 
all law should be interpreted; for in considering The Workman’s Compensation 
Act in any of the great countries in which any form of it is operative, it is to be 
found that a close scrutiny of its interior workings is part of its operation. In 
other words, the consideration of the motives that lie back of human action is the 


informing principle. 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


FTEN the cipher enthusiast runs across a cryptic message in which the 
characters, instead of being numbers or letters, are sigus or symbols. 
They are not in such common use as the other forms of codes, largely 
because they are unwieldy; because they are not readily adaptable to the ordinary 
methods of communication such as the telegraph and cable; and because their 
very nature betrays the fact that they are ciphers of some sort. The nearer a 
cipher comes to being concealed absolutely, the better it serves its purpose; it 
is far less difficult to hide a cryptic message made up of numbers or letters than 
to veil a collection of curlicue lines or figures. 

Symbol ciphers are really substitution ciphers. In some of them signs are 
substituted for the letters of a given text, and in others the signs, or symbols, 
take the place of whole words, and sometimes groups of words. The kinds of 
symbols used are, perhaps, as numerous and varied as anything man’s ingenuity 
has so far been applied to. Some of the symbol systems conform to a pattern 
or design, as, for instance, the tit-tat-toe cipher, which we considered in an 
issue some time ago; again, others are miscellaneous collections of signs arbitrarily 
assembled and grouped to make complete cipher systems, with no attempt to 
conform to a fixed outline of any sort. 

This week’s problem is one that involves a simple form of symbol cipher. 
A luckless individual who spent the greater part of his life behind prison bars 
arranged it; his need for the cryptic writing was to record certain questionable 
business transactions in which no one but himself was interested, and which 
he could not carry in his mind with sufficient accuracy. 

According to the history of the case, as contained in the scrapbook of the 
late Inspector Steele, the originator of the cipher form was a dishonest stock- 
broker. He unloaded onto gullible clients stocks that he knew to be all but 
worthless—at a figure high enough to swell his bank balance considerably; he 
bought outright active stocks in his own name, and, when he knew those stocks 
were due to slump, he encouraged guileless clients to buy them on narrow margits 
in anticipation of a quick rise. » Then, when the inevitable slump came, thos 
of his clients who couldn’t cover themselves—and he took care beforehand that 
he dealt this way only with those who couldn’t raise ready money—were wipe? 
out, he pocketed their margins and held the stocks himself for a rise. His genera 
methods of doing business were to get in all the money he could, and keep 
within the law. * ' 

His shady secrets were kept in a large feather-bound memorandum book, 
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cipher. This book fell into the hands of the police when they confiscated his prop- 


erty, following his unsuccessful attempt to make a grand coup and abscond with 
hundreds of thousands of his clients’ dollars. There follows one of the entries 
in this book ; it’s as clear cut a sample of the cipher he used as any we could select: 


—_— 


1S = oO Spee Ee 


Zn X% Zou Zoro 


(W=SmrnZt=_ \ 


See if you can solve it, and look for the key and translation complete in 
next week’s issue. 


The answer to last week’s cipher is found by correcting the spelling in every 
word of the kidnaper’s letter, and by making the letters used incorrectly tell 
you a story. What they tell is this: “Boy hut river road near city limit. I 
helped. Conscience.” 





IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE: 


THE DAUGHTER OF 
HUANG CHOW 


The ways of the Oriental. 


By SAX ROHMER 


DIAMOND BAIT 


A SIMON TRAPP STORY 


Shoplifting—wholesale. 


By ROY W. HINDS 
AND OTHER STORIES 





We Suggest That You Order Your Copy in Advance 
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known as ‘“‘Silky.”” Tle is 
about five feet eleven inches tall, with brown hair and eyes 
and very fair complexion. He is a Mgr > teed and was last 
heard of in k State. Any information that will 
lead to his present whereabouts will be greatly appreciated 
a keen Ball, 238 East Eighty-second Street, New York 


SILK, WILLIAM, generally 


“ ROSE, J. B., _ Haievevent. Please write to H. W., 


care of this magazin 
BOYLAN, MRS. KA TE.—She left Brooks, Albe 

March 6, i921, for her aunt’s home in New York C ity, » an 
has not been heard of or seen by any member of her family 
since that day. She was born in Ireland and speaks with 
an Irish accent. She has light-brown hair, blue eyes, and 
fair complexion. Any information that will help to know 
what has become of her will be gratefully received by her 
aunt, Mrs. V. Bushnell, care of this magazine. 


LOVERIDGE, EVA, formerly of Westfield, Massachusetts, 
and when last heard of was working in Worcester, about 
ten years ago. She is asked to write to Mrs, Laura John- 
son, Princeton, Massachusetts. 


JOSEPH S. S.—‘‘Chuck.”” Have lost your address 
member P. I, and Ragnio, ‘‘Gasoline.” ‘‘Chook,” 
the bygone dave. and please write to me.—‘‘Chick,” V. C., 
care of this magazine. 

RANKEE, BOB.—He is a_cook and was last heard of in 
California five years ago. He is about fifty years old, and 
generally works around the West on ranches. His sister is 
very anxious to hear from him and will be glad of any 
information that will help her to communicate with him. 
a Gardner, 1111 Wenstanley Avenue, East St. Louis, 

inois. 


GREENWELL, CLYDE.—His home is somewhere in Ken- 
tucky. He was last heard of in ance, Any informa- 
tion about him will be greatly appreciated. L. C., care of 
this magazine. 


SHEPARD, HAROLD NORTH.—He is about twenty-five 
years old, tall, fair, and slender, and was last heard of 
in Los Angeles in 1916. It is thought that he went over- 
seas. Any information about him will be very much appre- 
ciated by J. Martin, 111 West One Hundred and Twenty- 
seventh Street, New York City. 


HICKMAN.—I was born in 1899, and was adopted by 
M. Johnson through the lowa_Children’s Home. My namo 
before adoption was Fred (Fritz) Hickman. “There were 
two or three children, and one sister came i 
Sioux City when I was six or seven years old. 
very happy if I could hear from some of my relations. R. 
H. Johnson, 704 South Second Street, Yakima, Washington. 


FORTUNE, MRS. THELMA BRAZIL.—She was last heand 
of in February, 1920, in Phoenix, Arizona. She 
graphed to say that she was married, but did not =, ier 
marriage name. A friend would be very glad to hear from 


her, or from any one who knows her present name and 
address. Vera Ashurst Route 1,-Box 79, Strathmore, Cali- 
fornia. 


WARNER, GEORGE E.—He was in Co. C, Third Infantry, 
Eagle Pass, Texas, and later wag at Fort Sam Houston, 
San Antonio. When last heard 8. he was overseas. t 
he should see this, a friend will glad to hear from him, 
or from any one who knows his address. Mrs. S. C. Bar- 
row, 704 Van Buren, Amarillo, Texa 

GEORGE.—Where are Have 
and I need you. ease if you see this, 
home.—D. 

ROHER, JOE, WILL, SAM, and two sisters. EARSAS 
LENOX and LILY, all formerly of Virginia 
was at one time sheriff of Wyth County, Virgir ain. 
brother’s wife has news for them. and it will be to their 
advantage to write to her. Mrs. Ben F. Roher, 110 Hedges 
Street, San Antonio, Texas, 

HAMILTON, JOHN H.—He is about forty-two years old, 
six feet tail, with light hair and blue eyes, and was last 
heard from at Van Nuys, California, in 1918 His family 
is anxious to communicate 
any information. Please 
Evans, Coleman, Texas. 

ROSS, CHARLES “et eg —He was last heard of in 
Los Angeles in March, He is about hg oe it veeme 
old las a scar m. the left side of his nose. 
news of him will be greatly appreciated by a relative, Mrs 
Viola M. Ross, care of this magazine. 


news for you. Baby 
or come 


you? 
write 








appreciate 
Mrs. Josie 


and will 
sister, 


with him, 
write to his 

















GAINES, MARIE.—About eighteen years ago a baby girl 
was placed in eo orphan asylum in New York, and wag 
given the name arie Gaines. About two years later 
she was adopeet nted ty a family named Barney, in New Y 
It would make her very happy if she could find out some- 
thing about her people, and any information that would 
help her to know her parents, or other relatives, would be 
very greatly appreciated. Johnston, oe Bast Sixteenth 
Street, Paterson, New Jersey, care of Barne 


MUTART, WILLIAM MICHAEL.—He is about forty-six 
or forty-eight years old, of medium height, of dark com- 
plexion, and is _ one quarter French. He was last seen in 
Owen Sound, Ontario, in 1917. His mame is sometimes 
spelled Mutard. His mother’s second marriage name was 
White. Any information about him_will be greatly appre- 
ciated by Mrs. John R. Jones, Vimy-Ridge, Ontarto, Canada. 


MARIE V.—In July, 1921, she was in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. A friend would lad to get her present 
address, and would like to hear from her. J. Z., care of 
this magazine. 


ASH, DAVID FULLER, is anxious to get into communi- 
cation with his old friends of the aad L ZONE HIGH 
Cc L_and the TENTH INFANTR Information about 
WILLARD R. TRASK will be hanint f appreciated. Please 
address D. F. Ash, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 


R. R. R. R. BIG BOY.—Please write, 
grieving fer you.—Your Littlest Six. 


CAMPBELL, HARRY ASHLEY, formerly of Elmira, New 
York, and last heard of in De Soto Park, Bi da. He is 
twenty-eight years old, very dark, and has be a railroad 
man most of his life. His sister, whe has been trying for 

ears to find him, wants him to write to her at once. She 


as your mother is 








y 

will be glad tu hear from any one who can give her his 
address. B. Dame, 307 South Hennessy Street, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 

LEONARD, SYLVIA.—She was last heard of in Sa 
vannah, Georg! a, in 1915. Any information concerning her 
will be gratefully received by her half ser, Victor 
Stansbrough, Box 125, Avon Park, Florida. 

ENOLA E. Sag gS 









ROSE. —— ie is 
light golden hair and g y 
tall and has an en! larged “knuc Kle on the 
left hand. She made her home with 
fond of her and would be happy to hav 





them. She stayed with them five months, an 
as suddenly as she came. On the nig zht of 

1919, she said she was going to Des Moines to 
mother, and promised to return on the Monday 
Nothing has been heard of her since let te 

R. H. Lippert, Deming, New Mexico, was ti 
her belongings. Perhaps he could tell what has become 
her. Any information will be gladly received. A Mother, 


care of this magazine, 





A. _C._F.—I would like to know what hag become of little 
A. *., seven years old, who was taken from the home 
of c grandm¢ ther in Houston, , in 1916, by bs 
mother, and is given to another woman, who. was Lae 
of, w ith the child, in or near Monterey, . 
summer of ‘Any information that will 





where this child is will be most gratefully received. 
tive, care of this magazine. 


JOHNSTON.—Information is 
Telatives of this name who are 
was a bartender in Amarillo, Texas 
drummer. He died n Dalhart.. 
would be glad to 
whose last known place o 
Charles Johnston, care of this m 

STEVENS, WALTER LEE, of 
heard of in Sebomook, is asked to wr 
tie, who would be very glad to hear roan nl n. 
North Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


wanted 














N. a0y— we at, 





heard of he was in ti 
‘ort n 








DIO 
Truck and ose Sill, Ok! 
tion vannedina hy anti ~~ gladly re i 
Daniel, Cotton Exchange, N. P. anderson Buildi 
Worth, Texas. 

BACON, EDWARD CLAUD.—tHe was last heard of 
his way to his home in Hastings, Nebraska. Any one we 
knows his ad iress, or who can give any news of th, 
do a favor by writing to G. M. B., care of this mas 








Missing Department 


DONADIO. VINCENT. pe is about six feet tall and 
o hundred and thirty pounds. On May 20, 1921, 
be went out to look for work, Pand has never been hea 
of . Any one who can give information about him will 
earn the deepest gratitude of his family. Please write 
his his "brother- -in-law, Frank Marzio, 27 Thompson Street, New 
York City. 


McDONALD, JOHN, formeriy of Summerside, Prince Ed- 
ward Island. If he wishes to hear from his mother, or 
from his sister Agnes, he is asked to write to 7 Ferry 
Street, Sydney, Cape Breton. 


CUMBERLAND, CLARA JUNIOR, formerly of Vashti 5 
dustrial College, Thomasville, srg it whose home is 
Shreveport, Louisiana, is aske write to Eunice, care a 
Mrs. Alfred Dauvin, 7419 phy Street, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
eylvania. 


ATTENTION.—Former members of Headquarters Co., 
139th Infantry, a asked to write to an old friend, who 
be glad to hear from them. Jack Horner, care of 


azine, 


TIMOTHY, EDGAR J., is asked to write to a friend who 
has been trying to find him for some time. Faith, care of 
this magazine. 


WILLIAMS, WILLIAM EDWARD, by the 
name of Buba. He is five feet - inches wall, broad shoul- 
dered, with black hair and blue eyes. left his home 
on July 20, 1919, and went to ‘Atlanta to ‘20 to work, but 
went away, and was last heard from in South Carolina, 
when he wrote saying he was going to Ne His 
wife and daughter are worrying about him, and any infer- 
mation that would help to find him would be most grate- 
fully received by his daughter, Mrs. A. Franklin, 1118 
Murietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 


HOWARD, GEORGE VERNON.—An American who mar- 
ried Maria Preodee in London, England, in 1889-40, and 
sailed for the United States in 1840, returning to England in 
the winter of 1840-41. Je was never heard of again, the 
ship being lost with all hands. Between 1870-80 the heirs 
of a George Vernon Howard, shipbuilder, of New York, were 
advertised for. There may be no connection between these 
two men of the same name, but the grandson of the first 
named would be glad to hear of the family of his grand- 
father, who are living in the States. Frank Vernon Howard, 
oon Hundred and First Street, Edmonton, Alberta, 
‘anada. 


also known 


CONTANT, GEORGE E.—He is a specialist, and his last 
known address was East Thirty-second Street, New 
York City. This was in April, 1914. Any one who knows 
where he is now will do a great favor by writing to M. I. 
Young, Box 314, Barnsville, Minnesota. 


WHITTMORE, WILLIAM J.—He was last seen in Granite, 
Oklahoma, in 1915. He was fifty years old, six feet two 
inches tall, with dark-gray hair, brown 
Mustache. Also his son UMBUS 
MORE, who was last seen in Mountain Park, Oklahoma. 
He was five feet six inches tall, with dark-brown hair, 
brown eyes, and a ruddy complexion. Any one who knows 
the whereabouts of these two men will do a favor by writ- 
ig to Jesse Cagle, care of this magazine. 


HICKERNELL, JOHN.—You have nothing to fear by com- 
ing home. I am worrying about you. Send me your ad- 
ae and let me know what you are doing.—Mother. 


MANNION, SARAH, or MANNING.—She left County 
Galway, Ireland, about thirty-three years ago and went to 
Philadelphia. A short time after she married a man named 
Patterson, who was said ta he a slumber. She left two 
brothers and one sister at home, The sister died in 1910, 
aving several children, and one of her daughters promised 
that she would try to find ner aunt Sarah. She hopes 
through this notice to hear from her. or from some of 
children, as it is understood that sne had several. Any in- 
formation ,will be most gratefully received by her niece, 
Mrs. ¢ mklin, care of this magazine. 


MOORE, C. T. please let me know how you are. 

am anxious to know what has be- 
~ write. I am still waiting.—E. M., 
Care of this magazine. 


c E. H.—If you still wish to hear from C. V. Hensley, 
Who used to live near Boise, Idaho, his address is Glen- 
Caim, Kentucky. 


HALSTROM, GEORGE.—I was put in the Montrose Ave- 
nue Orphan Asylum, Brooklyn, New York, and have an 
ad brother somewhere, whose name, I think, is George. 
tr I have any other relatives 1 should be very glad to hear 

‘om them oa am Halstrom, 610 Park Avenue, Worces- 
tet, Massachusetts. 


WEXLER, poo left his brother’s home on 

ty a , 1919, and has not been heard from since. 

8 five feet eleven inches tall, and has dark-brown hair and 

+ ag Any one who knows anything about him will earn 
@ gratitude of his family by writing to Mrs. E. Wexler, 
East Ninety-eighth Street, New York City. 


pCURTis, H. DONALD. —He was last seen in Superior in 
water Me of 1912 At one time his » was in Still- 
inch, innesota He is thirty-six years . five feet seven 
oad tall, with blue eyes and light-brown hair. Any one 
pond news his present whereabouts will do a great kind- 

mmunicating with Mrs. Ida M. Curtis, Box 332, 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 
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LITTLE, NETTIE M., or Mrs. > B. Griffith. She is 
nineteen years old, with red hair, is slightly freckled. 
She was last heard of in South Chicago, Illinois, in May, 
1921. Any information concerning her will be greatly appre- 
ciated by her brother, who begs her, if she sces this, to 
write to him at once. Shorty, care of this magazine. 


ANDERSON, CLYDE, sometimes known as Jack Lee. He 
is twenty-seven years old, and is a sailor, a marine cook. 
Any one who can give any information about this man, or 
who knows his present address, will do a great kindness by 
writing to Red Cross, care of this magazine. 


LOFGREN, CLINTON, formerly of one Iowa. He is 
about seventeen years old. A friend wo be very grate- 
ful to any one who can send his present address. E. C., 
care of this magazine. 


POPP, geste .—About bod ed or twenty-five years ago, 
when I between five and seven years of age, Was 
po ut in the “Home of Our Lady of Victory, at West Seneca, 

uffalo, New York. I have gray eyes, light-brown hair, a 
deep scar across my nat and another on the right side of 
my neck, I would lik who put me in the 
home, and if I have any. relatives in the world I would be 
glad to hear from them. Joseph Popp, care of this magazine. 


RAY.—Please write to me.—Yank. 


CAIRNS, JAMES, and THOMAS MOSS.—These boys were 
taken from Old F Pennsylvania, to a home in New 
York City by Army workers. James is my full 
brother, fair of complexion, twelve years of age, very thin, 
with brown eyes and red hair. Thomas is my half brother, 
is six years old, with very light hair and brown eyes, and 
is short and fat. I am now able to give them a good home, 
and will be very grateful to any one who can tell me where 
they are. Mrs. Annabelle Nicholson, 129 Crothers Avenue, 
Glendale, Carnegie, Pennsylvania. 


SNOW, FRANK.—He was last heard of in Loraine. Ohio. 
His old home town is Stockbridge, Massachusetts. His peo- 
ple are very anxious to know where he is, and will greatly 
appreciate any information as to his present whereabouts. 
C. B., care of this magazine. 


RUSSELL, JOHN HENRY, is very anxious to hear from 
his father, who went away when he was years old. 
He is now eighteen. His mother has died since his father 
left, and she told him that the last time she had _ heard of 
his father he was in Knoxville, Tennessee. He will be very 
grateful to any one who can help him to find his father. 
John Henry Russell, care of this magazine. 


MELVILLE, LEWIS.—He is twenty-three years old, about 
six feet tall, with brown eyes and hair. He was seen at 
a reunion in Portland, Oregon, after the war, and it was 
heard that he had joined the merchant marine. His folks 
have not seen him since 1916. Any one who can give news 
of him will do a favor by writing to M, N. Massengale, 
Runge, Texas. 


HABKUS.—My parents came here from Germany, and my 
father died shortly before my_birth. My mother went to 
a Catholic home, I think in Cleveland, Ohio, where 1 was 
born on July 30, 1883 or 1884. When I was three days old 

was adopted by Mort Keifer and his wife, Gathren, and 
was baptized in St. Joseph's Church in Youngstown, Ohio. 
I have not seen my mother since, and would be glad to know 
if she is living, and would be very happy if I could find her. 
My right name is supposed to be Habkus. I shall be very 
grateful to any one who can help me to know something 
about my people. or to find my mother. Mrs. Aima C, 
Meger, care of this magazine. 


SIGLER, LUCILLE M.—Who lived in San Diego and 
Ocean Beach, California, in August and September, 1920, ¢ 
was in San Francisco when last heard from, when she 
living with her mother and stepfather, whose name 
Gunn. If she should see this she is asked to write as soon 
as she can to F. M. H., care of this magazine. 

CRAFT, MRS. HARRIET.—She was living in Bartlesvill 
Oklahoma, when her adopted son went over with y 
of occupation in Germany in 1919, and he has sid been 
able to find her since. He will be grateful to any one who 
can send him her present address. Henry Meza, care of this 
magazine. 

THURTLE, CECIL.—He was last heard of in Great Falls, 
Montana, where he was sick in a hospital. He is now thisty- 
seven years old, and was born in Bad Axe, Michigan 
mother, who is in poor health, would be glad to know wher 
he is, and will be most grateful to any one who can help 
her to find her son. Mrs. Margaret Thurtle, 346 Champion 
Street, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


CLARK.-—I was born in Warren Gounty. 
1887, and when I was nie yearg old was placed in a home 
with my three brothe fenry, Claud, and Elmer, and one 
sister, Maude. I was the eldest. When I was eleven years 
old I ran away from the home, and J have never known 
what became of my brothers and sister. Kind readers of 
this magazine have given me information about my father, 
John Clark, who was inquired for in these columns, and I 
have learned through them that he died in 1914. Now I am 
hoping that I shall get some news of my brothers and sister 
in the same way, and I shall certainly be very grateful for 
any information that will help me to find them. Walter 
Clark, care of this magazine. 

NEWMAN, FRANK 1!.—His home is in New York, but he 
worked through the printers’ strike in Philadelphia, during 
June, 1920. He is asked to send his address to ‘‘Red,.”’ care 
of this magazine. 


Pennsylvania, in 
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DOHLMAN, James _—-— 9 
Nebraska, when he was m 


as last heard of i is Queks, 
tx that city, A daughter of 
the late Doctor Fred J. Dehiman fr like te hear from 
him, and will greatly appr communication that 
will help her to learn his present address. Dorothy Worsley, 
care of this magazine. 


SULLIVAN, T. J. (Tim).—He was last seen in White- 
tail, Montana, in December, 192 He igs six feet tall, with 
blue eyes and light hair. ‘It se believed that he is some- 
where in Canada, He f he sees this he 
is asked to write to his on ue "Alkali Pete and Moon- 
light Curly, in care of this magazine. 


SUDLOW, GEORGE W., known as “Kansas City Red,” 
t. seed to’ write to his friend Elmer Gilmore, Big Heart, 
ahoma, 


BRADLEY, JOHN ROBERT.—He is a hoisting engineer, 
is thirty-tive years old, with gray eyes, light hair, and very 
fair complexion, nearly six feet tall, and broad shouldered. 
His mother has not seen him for over “ial years, although 
she has tried every means to find rs He the only 
boy left, as his younger brother, Samuel E., was killed in 
action on September 26, 18. Any ‘information that will 
help her to Know where her son will be most gratefully 
received by Mrs. Annie Bradley, care of this magazine. 


BARNARD, ARTHUR WILLIAM.—He is thirty years old 
and was last heard from when he was demobilized from an 
Ohlo regiment, right after the armistice was signed. The 
number of hig regiment is not known. There is important 
news awaiting him t he should know, pt it woe sees 
this he is asked to write to his cousin at will 
greatly appreciate any information that will he him to 
communicate with him, Charles EB. Glover. care is 
magazine, 


De LUCCA, FRANK, Jr.—He has served in the U. 8, 
Coast Guard, ‘Marine Corps, merchant marine, ay —— 


army. He was discharged from the navy 918 
napolls, enlisted in the Canadian army soe seme year, 
went overseas, and was discharged ye ot 


a in 1920 

wounds received in action. He is five feet eight inehes ta 
with black hair, dark complexion, n aquiline oan 
There is a scar across his forehead which.was received in 
a hand-to-hand combat in the Argonne. His buddy has im- 
portant news for him. His dad is getting old and is worry- 
ing about him, and wants to see him before he dies. Any 
assistance in finding him will be gratefully appreciated. 
Frank de Mar, care of this magazine. 


LARSON, CARL.—He is a Swede, is about forty-five years 
old, and was last heard from fifteen years ago, when he 
was at Leadville, Colorado. His sister is anxious to find 
him and will be grateful for any news of him. Ida Larson, 
care of this magazine. 


TRENT.—I would like to hear from some of my father’s 
relatives. His name was Harry C. Trent, and his old home 
was at Rushville, Illinois. He has a sister named Pauline, 
and I think she married a man named Brounson. _ Any 
communications from them will be glad!y received. Ward 
C. Trent, 1615 1-2 Twelfth Avenue, Moline, Illinois. 


regardless of pievmmnstaness, 


F.—Please write at once, 
is good news now. I am heart- 


Mu. 
or let me join you. There is 
broken. Your wife, E. O. F. 


ABBOTT, GUS.—He was last heard of in Pennsylvania in 
1914 or 1915. His brother is dead and his sister would like 
to hear from gin or from any one who can tell her what 
has become of | He is about fifty-eight years old. Any 
information will = thankfully received. Mrs. Mamie Johne 
son, 1104 Oriental Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 


CONKLIN, ELMER E.—He left his home .at Seneca, Illie 
nois, three years ago, and has never been heard from since, 
It was thought that he had been seen working in shipyards 
in New York, but nothing definite was known. He is now 


about sixty years old, w dark eyes and hair, and 
rather tall, Hig sister will be grateful for any information 
about him. Mrs, Ida M. Steele, Box 624, Slick, Oklahoma, 


O'LEARY, EDWARD.—He left Cleveland. Ohio, nearly 
three years ago, and was last heard from about one year 
ago in West Point, Nebraska. He bout twenty-four 
years old, six feet two inches tall, with fair complexion and 
a heavy beard. was in the navy for some time, and his 
buddy will be most grateful to any one who will help him 
to know where his old pal is. Mac, care of this magazine. 


DAMRON, MISS RAVE. —She was last heard from in Los 
Angeles, in 1911. Any information as to her whereabouts 
will be greatly appreciated by a friend. J. M. F., caretof 
this magazine. 


BROTHERS, ALMA or ANITA, formerly of Vanceboro, 
Maine. Her married name is not known. If she sees this 
she is asked to write to Alma A., care of this magazine. 


MURPHY, MILTON M.—He was last heard of in Salt 
Lake City in November, 1920. _He is a mechanic, but is 
acting as a traveling salesman. He is six feet tall, with blue 
eyes and fair hair. His mother is very ill, and is worry- 
ing so much about him - Bs her health cannot improve. Any 
one who knows where he is will do a great favor by writ- 
ing to P. O. Box 920, Yakima, Washington. 


DONAHUE, W. F.—Bill, please let us hear from you and 
tell us where you are, Everything will be all right. We 
are broken-hearted at your absence. I am Still at mother’s, 
60 please write me there, and we will forget the past.—Fern. 


Missing Department 





HASWELL, BERKELEY.—He is an actor 
heard of ut ‘Now homa, while gy 
6 A eaee iy anxio 
ne 
his address or of calling ie ee 
tion to this notice. aul H. Fuller, 461 Second Avenue, 
West Haven, Connecticut. , 


HALEY, W. H.—He was last heard of in Lubbock City, 
New Mexico. " His daughter will greatly pocsectets any in- 
formation about him. Mrs. Grace Wiggin 09 Chenevert 
Street, Houston, Texas. - 


MOORMAN. FRANK.—He has been missing No- 
vember, 1 d when last heard of was ii Coslifornia. He 
has three little children, the oldest sts year old and the 
baby was born after he left hom about five feet siz 
inches tall, of slender build, with dark hai and Ddlue eyes, 
His wife will be deeply grateful for any news that will ad 
her to tind him. Mrs. 2 oorman, care of this maga- 


CALENDA, NICK.—He left his home about two years ago 
and was last Bice oy from in Tennessee. His mother is not 

e. it make her very, happy to hear from Mag 
» og see: this eg SOON 45 pos- 
sible. 


3 @ is asked to w 
311 ‘Hubbell Street, Utica, New Y 
eckt.! LUTHER L.—He ig five fett eleven inches tall, with 
air and oe eyes. He has a father and a 
sone Af in Texa Good news awaits him ‘¢ he will write 
. J. Marsh, 121 Peach Street, Sumter, South Carolina, 


a, MINOR. CARL (CURLY), last peers treme in California 
asked to write to aa old friend, D. P. O. Box 854, 
Meridian.’ Mississi ppl, 


BRELYEU, WOLTen (Renomie «He was last seen at 
Hutchinson, ‘Kansa as, Any one who knows 
where he is will do y ri iovek <A notifying his pal, 
Vernon Gregg, “Box 585, Shamrock, Oklah 


VACHA FRANK.—He enlisted in_ Chicago in 1917 and 
Served with me in the late war in Company C., D. B., at 

p Fremont, California, until I was discharged in No- 

a 1918. He gave me his former address Fr. her 
but ali letters sent there have been ak ag If he should 


see tnis I hope he will write to me. J. P.. care ot this 
magazine. 
HART, INEZ A.—During last winter she lived on West 


Twenty-seventh Street, New toe City, but all trace of her 
has been lost. m: she sees this she is asked to write at 
once to J. , 120 North Eleventh Street. Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 


DETRICK, EMMA.—She went away in 1900, and stayed 
for a time with a relative in McGregor, Iowa, where 1 
thought she married a man named James Henry. From 
there she went to Osage, same State, and no trace of her 
has been found since. Her daughter is very anxious to find 


her and will greatiy appreciate any information. Edna Det- 
rick Johnson, care of this magazine. 
COBB, EDNA A.—She was in Jacksonville, Florida, in 


1918, where she had a position in the Wells Studios, and 
went to Macon, Georgia, with this firm in the same year. 
A friend would be very happy to hear from her. ©. L. G. 
P. O. Box 56, Wewahitchka, Florida. 


McCROSSIN, FLORENCE, who lived at 7425 1-2 Finance 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and who graduated from 
the Sterret School in June, 1914, is asked to send her ad- 
dress to a friend, who has written to ae at her old address. 
but letters have been returned. V. G. G., care of this 
magazine. 


JOHNSTON, MINNIE, formerly of Ruckle Street, Indian 
apolis, Indiana. It has been learned that she is married 
but ber married name is not known. A friend would be 
glad to hear from her, and hopes she will see this and 
write to E. M. B., care of this magazixe. 


STREETER, HELEN.—She was taken to Lorain. Obio, by 
a Mr. Smith, and no doubt was placed in a home. She 
was last seen_at her mother’s grave in Norwalk. Ohio. Also 
her brother RAY, a was last heard from in 1913, =a 
he was aboard the U. S. S. ‘“‘Kansas.’’ Their brother wow 
be glad to know where they are, and will be grateful to any 
one who can help him to find them. Harry Streeter, cate 
of this magazine. 


HART, MRS. GEORGIA.—She is seventeen years old, five 


feet four inches tall, with black-brown eyes and brown 4 
She left Van Buren in company with her peous 7 yt bar. 
1d 








ered wagon drawn by two mules, one gray Her 
She has two sisters, two brothers, and a baby slstet, . if 
father is about fifty years old and is half Indian, ¥ igh 
cheek bones, dark complexion, and jet-black a wie — 
is J. W. . Any information will be gratefully rece 
by the young woman’s ‘husband, Harry A. fart. care of t 
magazine. 

MONTGOMERY, MRS. DAVE cLOUrSS). —She was a 
heard of at Kansas City, Missour Any one who kno 


her address will do a favor by eet to 403° Monroe Street, 
Black River Falls, Wisconsin. 
8. 8. 


FORBES, SERGEANT EARL. ae sailed on the U 
‘Artemis’ from Brest on July 21, 1919. Any information # a 
to his present whereabouts will “ws greatly apprecia 

A. T. Pine, 527 Huron Street, Toledo, Obio. 








vr oa 


sar 











CATHERINE —She is fourteen years old and 
gt ts. Louis, Missouri. A friend will feel er 
to any one who can give her street address. 
ges this she is asked to write to S — 402 First 

Avenue, S. W., Watertown, South Dakota 


FELTON, HARRY, pomnetinies called ‘‘Blackie.’’ » left 
Leadville, Colorado, in 19 with another man, and it is 
t they e headed 4 the Pacific coast. He + about 


six Ret tall. Png of slender build and was born in Canada. 
An old friend of Leadville would be glad to get his present 
address. M. L. H., care of this magazine. 


HASKETT, CLAUD.—He was last heard of at Beatrice, 

ay about fifteen years ago. His sister is very anxious 
im. She would also like to get news of her mother, 

Ms. Peer, who was last heard of in Denver. Color 

The daughter’s name before she was adopted was Maude 

May Haskett. Any information about her family will be 

greatly appreciated. Mrs. L. M. S., care of this magazine. 


ROLLINS, R. L.—He is a first-class electrician. and left 
Philadelphia two years ago for New York and later went 
to a small town on Long Island, and was last heard from 
about a year age. A friend would be glad a a from 
him or from any one who can give his add 


Stedman, 2440 South Darien Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, 


H. L. B.—His mother has important pews, for him and 
wants him to write home at once. Evelyn is O. K.—His 
mother. 


JOHN MACY C.—Get in_ touch 
rber, at once, Charles Oliver C., Y. 
fontaine, Ohio. 


HATTING or HATTINGS, JOHN or JAMES.—Members 
of the Twenty-fourth Battalion, Victoria Rifles, Canadian 
amy, who saw service in France, hd appealed to for in- 
formation regarding this man. He was last seen in a gaan 
alty clearing station, and it is possible that he may be 

some government hospital, as he was suffering from shell 
sheck, or he may have been killed in action later. 
Irish descent, with blue eyes and brown hair. short of 
stature, and inclined to be stout. Any news concerning him 
during his time in the army from some of his former bud- 
dies, or from any one who knew him ‘‘over there.’’ or who 
saw him in the hospital, will be gratefuliy received by his 
wife and children. They are trying to get their claim set- 
tled with the Canadian government, and further proof is 
needed to show positively whether he is living or dead. 
Any kind assistance in this matter will be most gratefully 
appreciated. Please write to his daughter, Miss Doris Hat- 

, 106 Arch Street, New Britain, Connecticut. 


with your brother, the 
f. C. A., Belle- 


g. L. "5 home quick. Love from your wife and 


baby. —! 


WHITE, REUBEN. Tahar last, heard of he was in Aber- 
deen, Washington. His n ce, who has not seen him since 
she wes quite small, would be glad to get some news of 
him, and hopes he will see this and write to her. Mrs. 
Bertie Gaines Russell, 833 North Avenue, Miami, Florida. 


LARSON, HARRY.—He left Crystal Falls, Michigan, in 
1911, and went to Chicago with a boy named Oscar Lamp- 
feld. They parted in Chicago, and Oscar returned home, 
but Harry has never been heard from since. He was seven- 
teen years old when he went away. Any news of him will 
be gratefully received by Clifford Larson, 724 Warren Street, 
Pint, Michigan. 


DEAR J0.—Your mother wants you to write. Your fa- 
ther, Robert, is very sick, and would like to hear from you. 
lease write to me in care of this magazine.—Mother. 


pKEOGH, MARGARET AEOLA or YOLA, daughter of 
ale Michael Keogh and Sarah Clark, who in 1887, at 
B five years, was taken by relatives from Salford, 
; hire, England, and brought to Philadelphia. The 
relatives while in England were engaged in the silk and 
cot on business. Any information that will help to find this 

wo will be greatly appreciated by her younger 
to B. J. M., care of this magazine. 








an 
Please write 
BRINE.—A war 
children—Ethe} 
complexion, 


sister, 


veteran 
Rosaline, 
brown hair 
c “2 same 


trio, in ‘Decembe 19, 


information regarding his 
with medium 


years old, 

and eyes, and Arthur John, seven 

coloring. _They left Toronto, On- 

Bother, R, 1% for the United States, with their 
dark Rosaline Maude Brine, thirty-nine years old, slim, 

named Povo lexion, and about five feet in height. A man 

that wil rthur Wi accompanied them. Any information 
Will help to the children will be thankfully re- 


‘ 
this and fully appreciated. Arthur George Brine, care of 
8 Magazir 


seeks 
fourteen 





a has J away for a number of years, 
woul e ad to get news of hin Also 
ats MURPHY, an uncle, who left Winlaton County 


‘am, England, f Tics 8 
of this maeecd — for America. Mrs. Margaret Morris, care 


nee ORE, pCORPORAL HOMER, 


Was wounded in 


of Company A, Bleventh 
Francé on October 21, 
any of the boys of 
if they know where he 
died, they would do a great 
widow, Mrs. Effie Moore, North 









Dan y A shou 
Founded or where 
favor by writin 

attanooga 


y ate 
e this, and 
and how he 
Zz to his 
Tennessee, 
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DYER, HARRY, formerly of Alderton, Washington, and 
last heard from a same about twelve 
years ago. He ot slim build, and has 
curly, brown hair. ed to write to Fred W. Kinne, 
R. F. D. 1, Sumas, Washington. 





ODFREY, MOR!IAH.—She was married in Schenectady 
on September 16, 1908, and returned to her home in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, alone, in November of the same year. After 
a@ short stay she went out one day and has never been 
seen since. She is about five feet seven inches tall. slender, 
with sharp features, dark eyes, and rather golden hair. She 
is now about thirty-two years old. Her mother would be 
most grateful for any information that would help her to 
know what has become of her daughter. Mrs. W. Godfrey, 
care of this magazine. 


MONTANA WILLIAMS, or J. Ceaneen: —He is about 
thirty years old, and at one time was a ing-picture actor, 
and later was in vaudeville. Any info ation about him 
would be atly appreciated by his mother, dad, and sis- 
ters. Brother, if you see this, please write or come home. 
Your loving sisters, Sadie, Minnie, and Myra. Please write 
to Myra Pearson, care of this magazine. 


TURNER, VIVIAN LILLIAN.—Sis, please write to your 
old pal and sister. I have been very lonesome without you. 
There is lots of news, too. Ida, care of this magazine. 


BILLY.—Write to me as soon as you see this. I have 
important news for you. Your old shipmate, Ben, care of 
this magazine. 


EVERETT, FRANK.—When last heard of he was in_Los 

His folks have a farm near Kansas City, Mis- 

An old pal would like to hear from him. or_ from 

any one who knows his address or how to reach him. George 
Beitzer, R. F. No. 2, Ventura, California. 


McGRAW, JAMES.—When last heard of he was in Ha- 
vana, Cuba He is asked to write to Roosevelt Mitchell, 
3117 Main Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


CONWAY, IRA.—He enlisted 
fifteen years old. He went to France in with Bat- 
talion E, 163rd Artillery, First Army, et wee 
turned was with the Ninth Nee Cc, 

Tilden, Rockaway, New York, for several ison nthe. 
aoe Ra 1919, he was Transferred to Third Company, C. 

Fort Caswell, North Carolina, and in the winter of 
Tio" ‘1920 was transferred to Second Company, C. A. C., at 
the same place, and passed examinations as mechanic. He 
is twenty-eight years old, five feet nine inches tall, and of 
medium complexion. _His last known address was Kansas 
City, Missouri. His father’s name was Vanduyn. Any in- 
formation that will help to find him will be greatly appre- 
ciated by a friend. Please write to M. C. G., care of 
this magazine. 


WILSON, GEORGE, and his wife. 
fifteen months ago at Comanche, Colorado. He is tall, with 
sandy complexion, and she is short and dark. Her mother 
is heartbroken at her absence and will be most grateful for 
any news that will help her to find ‘her only child. Mrs, N. 
Helmerick, care of this magazine. 


SHEPARD, LULA.—She married 
and was last heard of in Oklahoma. She is about thirty- 
seven years old, with fair hair and complexion and brown 
eyes. Her mother will be glad to hear from any one who 
can tell her wisse 7 oun and phe hopes, if she should 


in Montana when he was 
1918 


They left home about 











a man named Golden 


see this, that she will te to, her at once. Mrs. Ii. L. 
Shepard, 2100 North Twelfth Avenue, Birmingham, Alabama. 

GRAY, JOHN EDDIE.—Please write at once to your 
cousin, Lillle Harwell, 1197 Wils a Tarek. Memphis, Ten- 
nessee 


ATTENTION.—URAL_H. DAVIS, GLANOV, and former 
members of the Ninth Field Artillery, Pili Rollers, drop a 
line to Fred Schneider, Windsor Hotel, Denver, Colorado. 


LAMBERT R. M.—He is about thirty-one years old, six 
feet tall, with very dark, curly hair, and is a veterinary 
surgeon and live-stock buyer and shipper. He has a wife 
and a little girl eight or ten months old. He 
good deal and talks with his cigar in his mouth. 
are anxious to get some news of him. M. O., care of this 
magazine. 


JUMBO A. S. L.—Your prendtather, John, and ae en are 
dead. Philip is doing well am married aga and an 
very happy. There are some things that you ond. I she 
settle with others. Please write to me in care of 





magazine. Your only sister, Lucile 
EMERY, CLARENCE.—When last heard of he was a rail- 
road engineer running on one of the lines with terminal at 










Chicago. An old school chum would like to hear from him 
and would be glad to get his address or that of his mother 
irs. § 4 Emery, who is believed to me remarried and 
to be living in the vicinity of Hartford, recticut Also 
Miss Hazel Holt who graduated at Rockville, Connectic 
Uti sf School in 1902 and is thought to have gone t 

li There information int or 






find these oaunie will be 


rc t will help to 
A. M care of this magazine. 


appreciated. A. M. P., 
MOMBOUQUETTE, MARY E. 


—She married a man named 
Vy 





Cronin and lived in Roxbury, Massachusetts, eight ve 
ago, when she was last heard from. Any Informa tio n about 
her will be gratefully received by her sister herine 
Kawaja, 1346 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
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BOWDEY, JOHN.—His sister we | be glad to hear from 
any one who can give her information about him or any of 
his brothers. Grace Bowdey, care of this magazine. 


WISE, HERBERT.—He is about five feet eight inches tall, 
with black hair and eyes dark complexion, and wa 
last heard of in 

father would be 

would help him to find his boy. 
Nelagoney, Oklahoma. 


ST. JOHN, HENRY.—tWe is eighteen years old, five feet 
nine inches tall, with medium dark piel Ra gray eyes. 
He was last a from at Canton, Kans: in November, 
92 Any information concerning him later. "than that date 
by his mother, Mrs, Maggie St. 
Columbus, Georg 


George H. Wise, Box 552, 


would be gladly received 
John, 2507 Third Avenue, 


PARTEE, HARRY.—He was last heard of in Belleville, 
Illinois, about 1918." Also GRACE PETERS, or her sister, 
CALLIE BOMBARG. An old friend will be giad to hear 
from any of these people. M. H., care of this magazine. 


MORRIS, WILLIAM, JR., who foraeely res in Web- 
ster, Massachusetts, aud was last heard in Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina, He is Genlsee years old, 
has dark-brown hair and gray eyes, and plays the piano. 
His father will be glad to hear from any one who can give 
him news of his son. William H. Morris, Thompson Road, 
Webster, Massachusetts. 


ECKSTEIN, EVA.—She was born in San Francisco, July 
21, 1884, and is anxious to know something definite in re- 
gard to ber parentage. She was taken from a home 
Oakland, California, and was adopted by the late C. 

ary Eckstein, of San Francisco. Any information that 
r to find some of her relatives, or to know 
she has any, will be most gratefully received. Eva Eckstein, 
care of this magazine. 


VAN CORE, ALVIN.—He is fifty years old, with dark- 
brown hair, sandy beard, blue eyes, and is about five feet 
eight inches re iL. 


wintertime. 
gladly Pecatneel by his brother, D. 
Buren Stre et, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
CORSAM, PEARL.—When last heard of she was in New 
Mexico Her brother is anxious to know her whereabouts 
greatly appreciate any information that will help 
: mmunicate with her. Private H. S. Corsam, care 
of this 1 i 


Van Core, i811 Van 


FRANKLIN, W. C., who was last heard of in Fort Dade, 
Florida, is asked to write to Evelyn, care of this magazine. 


BERRY, FLOYD.—He is fifteen years old, with light hair 
and complexion and gray-blue eyes, an five feet eight 
inches tall. He left his home on September 12, 1921. 

and mother are very anxious about him, and will 

ateful for any information that will help them 

te with him. His mother hopes, if he sees 

that he will come home at once or write. Mrs. Lester 
Berry, Route 3, Canton, Illinois, 

SPENCER, JACK.—He served in the Civil War with the 
Northern forces and returned to his home in Tennessee, but 
went away again without telling any of his family where 
he was going, and they have not seen or heard of him 
since. He has children living in Georgia, Tom, Emma, 
Charlie, William, and Alice. He would be now between 

eventy and seventy-five years old. His people are anxious 
to know what has become of him and why he never came 

Any one who can give information about him will 
favor by writing to his grandson, who would 
to hear from any one who has known his grand- 


be happy 
Dewey Spencer, Sargent, Georgia. 


father. 


CLUNE.—I left Chicago about twenty years ago, and have 
not heard from people since. I have written several 
times late ci addresses, but have received no answer, 
and woul » very grateful to any one who can tell me where 
my folks are. Elmar George Clune, Telluride, Colorado. 


connor, MOLLIE or ANNIE.—When last heard from 
Mo s in Providence, Rhode Island, about twenty-four 
Their brother Michael, who married a Georgia 

ad, and so is his wife, but they left one child, a 

would be very happy to hear from her father’s 

would greatly appreciate any information that 

her to get in touch with them. Mollie. care 


ne, 


PETTITT, MRS. MARY.—She left her husband and four 

little children and was last heard from on the ard of Oc- 

1920, whe she wrote from Salt Lake City saying 

» was leaving there for her home. She has one 

ith her, John, who is four years old, with light- 

hair, blue eyes, and a fresh complexion. Mrs, Pet- 

about thirty-three ars old, ae feet six inches tall, 

t and has bluish-gray es Her oe are 

and her husband is Talnaest dist t An 

3; where she is will do a very great favor by 
a. W. Pett itt, care of this magazine. 

CLEAVE. or his wife, who was Miss Pearl 

ughte the late Thomas Tanner. of Rad- 

° hay one who knows where they are will 

do a favor by. writing to J. A. Tanner, Stony Creek, Virginia. 


JENNINGS, 
oe 


Missing Department 


LONE, reels Laer ar last heard of he was in New 

bu: t, Massachusetts, in 1901, when he was serving ray 
M. C. at Portsmou New Hamps 

formation about him will be ery gratefully reontved I by his 
son, Henry K. Richey, care of this magazine, 

LINS, JOHN.—He lived in San Francisco in 1889, where 
he conducted a retail wine house. He is sixty-six 
old and has dark hair and blue eyes. His brother 
like to hear from him or from any one 
information as to his whereabouts. J. A. 
Street, Berkley, Virginia. 


Arrenrien -—Engineers with A. E. F. Siberia. Mem 
of Engineer Detachment who left Manila in’ August, 
1918, with Captain Earl W. Jen requested to come 
municate with their old pal, 


the whereabouts 
n% a savot by 
writing: R. W. ST Tenr RAVIS, 
of California; CUMMINGS ROSE: and Georae’ ROBERT. 
assaic or Paterson, New Jersey. Also om 

ngineers who i Manila in January, 1918: FRED 

Y, OTTO C. ADAMS, JOHN LEMONS, and JAMES 

OBERT JOHNSTON, who were mounted men, 
hy 3 Frank Brecka, 33 Ok Avenue, Irvington, New 
Jersey. 


SQUIRREL.—He is a tattoo artist, and his left leg hag 
been cut off above the knee. His dy is ees cor- 
ered with tattoo marks. He was last penny ¢ 5 . = 

name is not known. 
i io a favor by —, "nto to 
Box 16, Columbus, Georgia. 


ne 
of these members of that aggre 


Carl McCaleb, P. O. 
GROLL, JOHN +—He has beer. missing about sixteen 
years. When last heard of he was Ce | to Arizona. His 
brother would be happy if he coul some news that 
would help to find him. Conrad Groll, Route 1, Box 41-A, 
Brookfield, Wisconsin. 


ACAMS, JOHNNIE.—He left his home in February, 1921, 
and has not been heard from since. He is twenty years old, 
with light hair, brown eyes, and fair complexion. He is 

asked to write to his parents, who are worrying about him, 
and will be grateful for any oot that will help them 
to communicate with him. Mother. 


PERRY, ROY E.—When last heard from he was in New 
York City and had recently returned from an ocean bas 
If he sees this he is asked to write at once to Mrs. 
Abernethy, 311 Effingham Street, Portsmouth, Virginia, ~ 
has news for him concerning his mother and who will be 
glad to hear from any one who can give the address of 
this young man. 


BUDD.—Please write or come home. 
tied. Your daddy wants you to come 
sister, Helen. 


O'BRIEN, HENRY V.—He is about six fect tall. with dark 
hair and brown eyes, and is of slender build, with round 
shoulders. He is about thirty-five years old ot a is a ma- 
chinist. When last heard from he 
Brier Hill Steel Company, at Youngstown, 
is worrying very much over his unexplained absence and is 
quite i!l with anxiety. She will be deeply grateful to ay 
one who ean give her information that will 
find him. Mrs. Nora O’Brien, 777 Waelde Avenue, Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 


HECKELWRITE, ANDREW.—He was last heard é3 fn 
Denver, Colorado, in 1910. Any one who knows his p 
address will do a favor by writing to Mrs. T. Fitts. 8 
Lakeside Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


GRUELL, MRS. WALTER, whose maiden name was Rose 
Dinges, and who was last heard from in St. Louis. AM 
information as to her whereabouts will be greatly & 
ciated by her brother, Sergeant J. J. Dinges, Marine 
racks, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

were last heard from 


RHYNES, JOHN and WYLIE.—They 
at Carico, Kentucky, several years ago. Their brother Gat- 
rett would be very happy if he could hear from them. Any 
one who knows where they are will do a favor by ting 
to Mrs. James B. Boley, care of this magazine. 


McCLOSKEY, MONA ELIZABETH.—She fs about — 
teen years old, with blue-gray eyes and light-brown ha 
F ier forehead above the right eye 
teeth She was last heard from E 
sas, in January, . Also GEORGE 
enty-two about fire feet leit 
was in Cavalry Troop > 
during the war and was discharged ‘from the Mexican bondet 
in March, 1919. Also JOSEPH McCLOSKEY, fourteen ee 
old. He was in Little Rock with his brother Sam dur 
the fall of 1920. Their = other is anxious to find - 
children and will be mos ateful for any information pe 
will help her in her seareke “Mrs. Florence McCloskey, ¢ 
of this magazine. 


CUMMINGS, EARL, or BILL, im- 
P., and PAPINTA JEFFREYS heir sister has some them 
portant news for them from ‘‘Red Rose.” and asks favor 
to write to her. Any one who knows them will do & care 
by calling their attention to thia notice. Reba Barnes, 
of this magazine, 


Everything is set- 
back. Your ani 


and NANNA F-.. YOLA 




















More Proof 


Made $500 { Five Days 
“In five days’ itime it has made 
me $500. And I have other profit- 
thle things in sight.’’— Cc. Ben- 
Bington, Centerton, 0. 


Worth $15,000 and More 


“The book has heen worth more 
than $15,000 to me. Oscar B. 
Sheppard. 


Wouff be Worth $100,000 
“If Thad only had it when I was 
twenty years old, I woul i be worth 
100,000 today. It is w 

times the pric 8. W. 
Parlor tvlor, The Sante Fe Ry., Milano, 


Salary Jumped from $150 
to $800 


“Since I read ‘Power of will’ my 
aeey Bee Suen ped from $16 » $800 
amonth.’’—J. ’Oibcen, fan Beso, 
Calif. 


eo to $3,000 a Month 
“One of our boy who read ° Power 
ot Will’ before he came over here 
rom $100 a month to $3, 000 
the first month, and r $251 
€ ship in 
Leslie A Still, 

. France 


Worth m $3,000 to $30,000 


* A 
ero ite Insurance ( 
ids, Ia. 


$807. 00 Profit First Week 


f Will’ is ac mpilation 
ek 


Ni 
} Cedar Re 


ot mighty forces. M 
beuafit in doliars is $001) cost, “$3.00: 


gure what his 


yeurly ered would be F.W ei 
m, 16 Tribune Bidg., Chicago, 


_ 50% Increase 


» Boswell. Okla.’ 


Among over 
“Power of W 
Judge Ben B 
e Court 
Wu Ting Far 
tee Amba i 
Postmaster -(; 
MeKelvie h 


Manager 

Wells Pan Express E 

Eimo Lew ormer Vice- 

rt Metal Constructior 

=: Ex-Gov. | s of Mic hi- 
» and ma thers 
equal Ai, ar others 











No matter how much you are earning now, I can show you 


how to increase it. 


I have even taken failures and shown them 


how to make, each week, $100, $200, and in many cases even 
more. I am willing to prove this entirely at my risk and expense. 


ET’S have a little chat about getting ahead 

—you and I. y name is Pelton. Lots 

of people call me “The Man Who Makes 
Men Rich.” I don’t deny it. I’ve done it for 
thousands of people—lifted them up from 
poverty to riches. 


I’m no genius—far from it. I’m just a 
plain, everyday, unassuming sort ef man. I’ve 
looked black despair in the eye—had failure 
stalk me around and hoodoo everything I did. 

But today all is different. I have money and 
all of the things that money will buy. I am 
tich also in the things that money won’t buy— 
health, happiness and friendship. 

It was a simple thing that jumped me up 
from poverty to riches. As I’ve said, I’m no 
genius. But I had the good fortune to oe a 
genius. One day this man told me a “‘sec 
He said that every wealthy man knew this 
“secret,’’—that is why he was rich 

I used the “‘secret.”” It surely had a good 
test. At that time I was flat broke. I had 
about given up hope when I put the “‘secret’’ 
to work. At first 1 couldn’t believe my sudden 

re in fortune. Money actually flowed in 
Things I couldn’t do before became 
me. My business boomed ahead, 
Prosperity became my partner. Since that 
day I’ve never known what it is to want for 
money, friendship, happiness, health, or any 
of the good things of life. That “‘secret’’ 
surely made me rich in every sense of the 
word, 

My sud len rise to riches naturally surprised 
otl People asked me how I did it. I told 
them, on it worked for them as well as it 
did for m 

Some “y the things this ‘‘secret’’ has done 

F astounding I would hardly be- 
hadn’t seen them with my own 

y ten, twenty, thirty or forty dol- 

a man’s income is a mere noth- 

That’s merely playing at it. Listen to 


man in the East had an article for 
which there nation-wide demand. For 
twelve years “‘puttered around’ with it, 
barely eking out a living. Today this young 
man is worth $200,000. He has built a $25,000 


A young 


home and paid cash for it. He has three 
automobile His children go to private 
schools, He goes hunting, fishing, traveling 
whenever the mood strikes him. His income is 
over a thousand dollars a week. 

I could tell you hundreds of similar in- 
stances. But there’s no need to do this, as 
I’m willing to tell you the “‘secret’’ itself. 
Then you can put it to work and see what it 
will do for you. 

I don’t claim I can make you rich over 
night. Maybe I can—maybe I can’t. Some- 
times I have failures—everyone has, But I do 
claim that I can help 90 out of every 100 
people if they will let me. 

The point of it all, my friend, is that you 
are using only about one-tenth of that won- 
derful brain of yours. That’s why you haven’t 
won greater success. Throw the unused nine- 
tenths of your brain into action and you'll 
be amazed at the almost instantaneous results. 

The Will is the motive power of the brain. 
Without thly trained, inflexible i a 
man has chance of attaining success. 
Yet the heretofore almost entirely 
neglected, trained into a_ wonderful 
power like the brain or memory and by the very 
same method—intelligent exercise and use. 

If you held your arm in a sling for two 
years, it would become powerless to lift a 
feather, from lack of use. The same is > of 
the Will—it becomes useless fr ack of 
practice, Because we don’t 
because we continually bow to circumstance 
—we become unable to assert ourselves. What 
our wills need is practice. 

Develop your will-power and money will 
flow in on you Rich opportunities will open 
up for you Driving energy you never dreamed 
you had will manifest itse You will thrill 
with a new power—a power that nothing can 
resist. You'll have an influence over people 
that you never thought possible And _ those 
are only a few_of the things the “‘secret’”’ will 
do for you. The “‘secret’’ is fully explained 
in the wonderful book "Power of Will.”’ 

I know you'll think that I’ve claimed a lot. 
Perhaps you think there must be a catch 
somewhere. t here is my offer. 


SEND NO MONE 


Send no money—no, not a cent Merely 
lip the coupon and mail it to me By return 
mail you'll receive not a pamphlet, but the 
whe yjle ‘“‘secret’’ told in this wonderful book, 
“POWER OF WILL.” 

Keep it five days. Apply some of its simple 
teachings it doesn’t show you how you can 

income many times over, mail 
You will be out nothing 

jut if you do feel that “POWER OF WIL L” 
will do for you what it has done for over five 
hundred thousand others—send me only $3.00 

you and I'll be square 

If you pass this offer by I'll be out only the 
small profit on a $3.00 sale. But you—you may 
easily be out the difference between what 
you’re making now and an income several 
times as great. So you see you’ve a lot—a 
whole lot—more to lose than I. 


Mail the coupon or write a letter now—you 
may never read this offer again. 
A. L. PELTON 
Pelton Publishing Company 
101-W Wilcox “Block . . . Meriden, Conn. 


8 A. L. PELTON, 
Pelton Publishing Company 
101-W Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


agree to remit $3.00 or remail the 


i 
ii You may send me 
r five days. 


° Name 


Address 


**Power of Will’ at your risk 
book to you 


in 

















Send Only the Coupon 


Yes, free— 


not a penny to send. 
and we will se nd it on cur liberal 10 dé 


Just take your choice of these exquisite 1IF NITE GEMS 
’ free trial offer. In appearance and by every test, 


these wonderful gems are so much like a diamond that even an expert can hardly tell the 


Solid Gold 
Mountings 


plat Belche 4 Ring 


turne 2 
within 10 daye 


Tooth. Be le he or Ring 


How to Order Rings ;; 


fite y 
second oi 
to us witb order coupon. 


itt pi 
Se od the nie nr pape r 


difference. But only 10,000 will be shipped on this plan. ‘To take ad- 
vantage of it, you must act while this special offer holds good. 

Mail the coupon NOW! Send no money. ‘Tell us which ring you 
prefer. We’ll send it at once. After you see the beautiful, - izzling gem 
and the handsome solid gold ring—after you have carefully le an ex- 
amination and decided that you have a wonderful bargain and Ton to keep 
it—you can pay for it in suc h small easy payments that you’ll hardly miss 
the money. tk you can tell a TIFNITE GEM from a genuine diamond, or if, 
for any reason at all, you do not wish to keep it, return it at our expense, 


Put It Beside a Diamond 


The closest thing to a diamond ever discovered. In aa arance, @ 
TIFNITE and a diamond are as alike as two peas. TIF NITE GEMS have 
the wonderful pure white color of diamonds of the first water, the dazalin 
fire, brilliancy, cut and polish. They stand every diamond test—fire, ack 
and diamond file. The mountings are exclusively fashioned in the latest 


designs—and are guaranteed solid gold. 


Send No ee 


Bost liberal, easy 
terms. Se nd no money and no reterences. [he coupon 
. ‘ exauisite rit with the sparkling 

: yee enclose strip of 


To ge nt the right size 


Same low prices now as before war. 





ving exact finger mé lained at left. 





THE TIFNITE COMPA 
511 So. Plymouth Ct. Dept. 1976 Chicago, TIl. 


Send me Ring N 

If satisfactory I gree 

rate 

Satisfactory, I will retur: sar 
Un ordering ring be. sure to enclose 


iced pr 
within ten 


50 op m arrivai;a 


e of 812 


size as described above) 


Accept Our Fi e 
Send now and x ‘E | free trial offer 
~ at they 

or not send fi r 


THE TIFN ITE COMPANY 


511 So. Plymouth Ct. Dept. 1976 Chicago, 


e 2 Cte 


ends, and see 
sant to keep it 


10 days’ approval. \ 
if not \ 


nd balar 
8 paid 
jays at your exper 





